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3. In perdonis per breue Regis 

HE method of entering remissions of payments on the pipe 
roll is twice discussed in the Dialogus. In the first place it is 
explained that the barons of the exchequer are quit from taxation 
and murder fines by reason of a writ addressed by Henry I to the 
exchequer, and hence the form of entering such remissions is 
‘in perdonis per breue Regis ’. Of recent years, moreover, namely 
in the Michaelmas term 24 Henry II, a rule had been laid down 
by the king providing that the Templars, Hospitallers, and Cister- 
cians should no longer be required to bring their charters to the 
exchequer when claiming remissions of payments due, but that 
instead a writ should be made out, the form of which is given. 
By virtue of writs in this form, the entry in the pipe rolls in such 
cases also follows the formula ‘in perdonis per breue Regis ’.1 
The long discussion devoted to this matter might lead us to 
suppose that the formula was used only in cases of exceptional 
privilege. We are hardly prepared, therefore, for the later state- 
ment that, where a debtor brings a charter into the exchequer 
granting remission from any liability, the entry on the roll must 
always be ‘in perdonis per breue Regis’. There appears to be an 
obvious contradiction, which may be due either to the unfinished 
' Dialogus, pp. 95-8. The notes of the editors at pp. 192, 229, are misleading, as 
will appear from what follows below. In particular, the following corrections should 
be made. Denarii are not merely moneys due as judicial amercements : remissions of 
taxation are not infrequent, e.g. Pipe Roll, 5 Hen. 11, pp. 50, 52; 7 Hen. II, p. 30; 
8 Hen. II, pp. 33, 41, 43; 24 Hen. II, p. 76; 26 Hen. II, p. 75. Items relating to 
the forest are not treated differently from others. Those having the ‘ libertas sedendi 
ad Scaccarium ’ had no charters nor even writs ; this is the whole point of the anecdote 


telated of the earl of Leicester (Dialogus, p. 104). 
* Ibid. p. 143. 
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state of the book and the later date of some sections, or to a con- 
fusion of mind from which, we sometimes suspect, Richard fitz 
Neal was not free. 

It is instructive to examine the pipe rolls in the light of what 
the Dialogus tells us of the rule promulgated in the Michaelmas 
term 1178. Obviously if there were any connexion between this 
rule and the formula ‘in perdonis per breue Regis’ we should 
expect that the rolls made up at Michaelmas 1179 and in later 
years would show a marked difference in recording remissions, 
at least to the three favoured orders. We must, of course, 
remember that a good many remissions were obtained by those 
who had no charters giving them a general immunity: in such 
cases a writ would, we imagine, be the usual authority for the 
remission, and the scribe was impelled to quote it. But religious 
orders and religious houses usually possessed immunities conferred 
by charter, and we might have supposed, had we merely the 
Dialogus as evidence, that in such cases the record of a remission 
on the pipe roll would, in the years before 1178,! have quoted the 
charter. Consequently we should have expected the rolls to have 
borne the formula ‘ per breue’ when there were only writs, and 
‘per libertatem carte ’ when there were charters. 

The pipe rolls, however, seem not to be entered up in that 
fashion. Until 1165 the usual formula was ‘ in perdonis per breue 
Regis ’ or its equivalent.2 Never in the first ten years of Henry II’s 
reign does there seem to be mention of any charter as the authority 
for a remission. In the roll of the eleventh year the charter of 
Robert de Vaux is the authority given for the remission of noute- 
geld (here spelled notegild) in Cumberland ;? but no other charters 
seem to be mentioned until the thirteenth year, when those of 
Battle Abbey and Cluny as well as that of Robert de Vaux are 
mentioned. A charter of the Templars is first mentioned in the 
roll of 1170 ; but this charter confers the right of having one man 
quit from tallage in every royal borough.’ The Hospitallers had 
a charter in like terms which is mentioned in the roll of 1174.° 
But until 1178 these occasional references to charters are very 

1 Assuming, as we presumably should, that the rule first applied to the three 


orders and that the later passage in the Dialogus referred to a regulation made at 4 
later date. 

* e.g. Pipe Roll, 2 Hen. II, pp. 9, 23: ‘ in perdonis per breue Regine’. 

2 Pipe Roll, 11 Hen. II, p. 54: hitherto the formula used for recording such 
remissions had been ‘ in perdonis per breue Regis ’ (Pipe Roll, 4 Hen. II, p. 119, and 
so each year to Pipe Roll, 10 Hen. II, p. 2). But Hubert de Vaux had died since 
Michaelmas 1164 and his lands, quit of noutegeld, had been confirmed by charter to his 
son Robert (Carte Antique roll xxviii, no. 20: date not later than September 1165; 
ef. Eyton, Court of Henry II, p. 84). Hubert de Vaux had also received a charter 
granting quittance from noutegeld which must be dated early in 1158 (Carte Antique 
roll xxviii, no. 7; Eyton, op. cit. p. 33). 

* Pipe Roll, 13 Hen. II, pp. 8, 125, 132, 173. 5 Pipe Roll, 16 Hen. II, p. 17. 

* Pipe Roll, 20 Hen. II, p. 65; the Templars’ charter is also mentioned, p. 23. 
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infrequent. In the roll made up in that year there is a marked 
difference : we now find references, some several times repeated, 
to charters of the Templars ! and Hospitallers? (but clearly not the 
charters mentioned in earlier rolls), the abbeys of Battle, Bec,* 
Boxley,> Godstow,* Kingswood,’ and Sawtrey,® the priories of 
Christ Church, Canterbury,° St. James of Bristol,!° and Merton," 
as well as to the charter of Robert de Vaux, a reference that has 
been repeated from roll to roll for many years.'2 Sometimes 
the formula employed is ‘ in perdonis per libertatem carte sue ’, 
and sometimes ‘in perdonis per breue Regis et per libertatem 
carte sue’: the formula ‘in perdonis per breue Regis’ is also 
found in connexion with some of these religious houses. In the 
roll of 1179 the references to charters are very few,™ and in suc- 
ceeding rolls until 1189 fewer still: 14 the formula almost uniformly 
employed being ‘in perdonis per breue Regis’. The formula ‘ in 
perdonis per libertatem carte ’ is again frequently to be found in 
the roll of 1189 #5 and in the rolls of succeeding years. From 1190 
another formula also appears ‘ in perdonis per libertatem sedendi 
ad Scaccarium ’ or ‘ per libertatem Scaccarii’ : }* this is, of course, 
a flagrant breach of the rule laid down in the Dialogus for entering 
on the roll remissions to barons of the exchequer ; for in such 
cases, we are told, no fresh writ issues, the original writ of Henry I 
being sufficient, and this is the brewe Regis cited in the roll as 
authority for the remission.'” 

At this point attention may be called to two coincidences in 
date. One, which can hardly be accidental, is Richard’s elevation 
to the see of London in September 1189, and the obvious disregard 
from the Michaelmas term 1189 onwards of the rules he had laid 
down for entering remissions on the roll. Since Richard as 
treasurer was responsible for the phraseology of the roll,* and since 
he was addicted, pedantically perhaps, to the use of conventional 
formulas, we can hardly doubt that in the departure from rules 
which marks the rolls made up from Michaelmas 1189 onward 
we have evidence that Richard had ceased to give close super- 
vision to the details of exchequer administration. 


' Pipe Roll, 24 Hen. II, pp. 24, 114, 118. 


* Ibid. pp. 108, 115, 118. * Ibid. pp. 108, 123, 133. 

* Ibid. pp. 29, 108, 115. 5 Ibid. p. 122. 

* Ibid. p. 118. _ 7 Ibid. pp. 57, 118. 

* Ibid. p. 115. ® Ibid. pp. 23, 118, 132, 133. 

Ibid. p. 59. u Ibid. p. 133. 

* Ibid. p. 125. 13 Pipe Roll, 25 Hen. II, pp. 30, 41, 54, 104, 123. 


“e.g. Pipe Roll, 26 Hen. II, pp. 3, 60,75; Pipe Roll, 27 Hen. II, pp. 24, 123. 

© Pipe Roll, 1 Ric. I, pp. 22, 24, 26, 27, 32, 33, 34, 80, 94, 99, 102, &e. 

* See Pipe Roll, 2 Ric. I, 3 & 4 Ric. I, Index Rerum, s.v. Scaccarium; and so in 
later rolls (Madox, History of Exchequer, ii. 20 f.). 

" Dialogus, p. 97; supra, p. 321. 

* Ibid. p. 78: ‘Ipse namque ministrat verba secundum qualitatem negotiorum in 
scripturam rotuli sui.’ 
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But if in this coincidence we see without difficulty cause and 
effect, the other coincidence, scarcely less striking, provides a 
puzzle not easy of solution. On the one hand, we have the 
statement in the Dialogus that a rule was made in the Michaelmas 
term 1178 which would have as its consequence the more frequent 
use of the formula ‘ in perdonis per breue Regis ’ in writing up the 
roll : and, on the other hand, we have the marked difference in the 
use of this formula between the roll of 1178 and the roll of 1179, 
such a difference in fact as we should expect to find if a rule were 
made late in the Michaelmas term 1178 after the roll for the 
previous twelvemonth had been completed. But this is not a full 
explanation. In this particular the roll of 1179 is like the roll 
of 1177 and of earlier years: it is the employment of an unusual 
formula in 1178 which seems especially to require elucidation, not 
the reversion to normal usage in 1179. 

Any attempt at precise explanation will lead us to inquire 
what process was necessary to obtain the remission of a payment 
due to the exchequer. Knowledge of this kind the pipe rolls would — 
of course effectually hide from us if Richard fitz Neal had had his 
wish and every remission were cloaked under the uniform formula 
‘in perdonis per breue Regis ’. But the scribes who wrote up the 
roll did not share Richard’s love of formalism, and they have 
managed to tell us something which supplements and perhaps 
corrects the Dialogus. Clearly enough, when one who had to 
account at the exchequer claimed that a payment be remitted to 
him, he must produce his warrant. He might enjoy the ‘ libertas 
sedendi ad Scaccarium ’, and presumably had then merely to 
make a formal claim notorious to all around the exchequer 
board : ! or he produced a charter which would be closely scruti- 
nized before the claim was admitted :? more usually perhaps he 
produced a writ in which a specific sum was mentioned, and sundry 
remissions might be allowed to him until this total was com- 
pleted. All this of course entailed questions and answers, the 
production of documents and perhaps debate. The listening 
scribes were inclined to enter on the roll not a bare reference to 
a royal writ (which might not in fact exist) but the actual reasons 


1 Dialogus, pp. 95 ff., 102 ff. 2 Ibid. p. 143. 

* e.g. Pipe Roll, 22 Hen. II, p. 144: a writ for 15s. 4d. in favour of Reginald de 
Courtenay is discharged by four separate sums leaving a balance of 2s. Ibid. pp. 203, 
204: a writ for 20s. in favour of Randulf de Brok is discharged by two sums of $m. 
and ] m. Sometimes the amounts of the remissions appear to exceed the total stated 
in the writ, e.g. £46 3s. 4d.+£5+41 m. in respect of a writ in favour of the bishop of 
Winchester for £51 3s. 4d. (Pipe Roll, 24 Hen. II, pp. 108 ff.). It seems possible that 
the sums of 37s. and 9 m. remitted to the Hospitallers on the same roll (ibid. pp. 35, 
102) may have been in respect of a single writ for 11 m.; but two counties are con- 
cerned and it may be that two writs for identical amounts were granted ; see also 
infra, p. 330, n. 2. There seems frequently to be a discrepancy between the amount 
stated in the writ and the total of the remissions allowed : the reason is obscure. 
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for the remission ; and this they fairly often managed to do, and 
in so doing contrived to tell us more than we can learn from the 
Dialogus. 

A few examples will show howconvention might beneglectedand 
what kind of detail the scribes caught up and transferred to the roll. 


In perdonis per breue Regis . . . quia dedit se hospitali.t 

In perdonis precepto Archiepiscopi pro paupertate et combustione sua.” 

In perdonis pro paupertate sua. ? 

In perdonis cuidam burgensi xl.s. pro paupertate.* 

In perdonis v. s. pro wasto.4 

Hugo filius Waldin’ reddit compotum de v. m. pro recto suo festinando 
de feodo i. militis. In thesauro xl.s. Et debet xxvi.s. et viii.d. Sed 
Rex perdonat Iohanni Cumin illos per breue suum.® 

Rex precipit ne amplius exigantur ab eo per hunc rotulum sed abraduu- 
tur de rotulo, per breue suum.® 

Samuel presbiter de Pilton’ reddit compotum de Ixiii. li. et xii. s. et 
vi.d. de misericordia. In thesauro lxxii.s. et vi.d. Et in perdonis per 
breue Regis ipsi Samueli xl. li. pro paupertate sua, quia admensuratus est 
de misericordia c.m. in qua positus fuit per Willelmum filium Iohannis 
per xl. m. per sacramentum vicinorum suorum . . .? 

In perdonis per Barones i. leproso.® 

In perdonis per breue Regis . . . prece Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis.® 

In perdonis per breue Regis . . . propter destructionem terre per 
werram.10 


From this selection of irregular or explanatory entries we may 
make two deductions : firstly, that the exchequer court occasion- 
ally remitted payments, without the formal authority of a writ, 
on grounds of compassion or of equity ;'! secondly, that where 


' Pipe Roll, 4 Hen. IT, p. 145. 2 Pipe Roll, 8 Hen. II, p. 55. 

* Ibid. p. 62. * Pipe Roll, 11 Hen. II, p. 101. 

5 Pipe Roll, 12 Hen. II, p. 79. This appears to mean that 2 m. were remitted by 
a writ addressed to John Cumin, who was acting as justice. 

® Ibid. p. 132. 

* Pipe Roll, 14 Hen. II, p. 141. This appears to mean that Samuel was at first 
amerced 100 m. by William fitz John and the penalty subsequently reduced after a 
sworn inquest; see Madox, History of Exchequer, i. 527. Incidentally this entry 
seems to show that William fitz John had visited Dorset and Somerset as justice in 
1164 or 1165, a fact not disclosed by the original entry relating to the amercement 
(Pipe Roll, 11 Hen. IT, p. 64). ® Pipe Roll, 16 Hen. II, p. 17. 

* Pipe Roll, 24 Hen. II, p. 123. 10 Ibid. p. 125. 

* This is clearly shown by the remission per barones quoted above ; where no writ 
or other authority is given it is to be supposed that the court was equally acting on its 
own responsibility ; perhaps a decision taken in court is implied also by ‘ precepto 
cancellarii ’, ‘ precepto archiepiscopi ’, standing alone. It is by no means certain that 
& precept was in writing as is sometimes assumed (Cambridge Medieval History, v. 557, 
576): the pipe rolls seem to draw a careful distinction between a precept and a writ, 
e.g. Pipe Roll, 7 Hen. II, p. 50: ‘Et in perdonis per breue Regis Alexandro filio 
Warini xl. s. precepto Cancellarii’; Pipe Roll, 21 Hen. II, p. 184: ‘ In perdonis per 
breue Ricardi de Luci Rogero de Flammeuilla per preceptum Regis.’ It is possible, 
therefore, that the precepts of the chancellor were oral instructions in court. It is of 
interest to note that Becket continued to give precepts after his elevation to Canter- 
bury. These remissions may have been accorded on the occasion of the review of 
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there was a writ, it might set out the grounds upon which a remis- 
sion was made, and this explanation, whatever it might be, 
occasionally found its way on to the roll. We can, moreover, find 
a writ the formula of which gave rise to the often repeated entry 
“per breue Regis et per libertatem carte sue’: this writ, which 
is addressed to the barons of the exchequer, is thus conceived : 


Perdono fratribus Hospitalis Ierusalem duas marcas argenti que exi- 
guntur ab hominibus suis in Essexa pro defectu, et prohibeo ne amodo ulla 
oceasione exigatis ab eis uel terris uel hominibus suis aliquid quod ad 
denarios pertineat, quia clamo eos et terras et homines suos quietos per 
libertatem carte mee de omnibus que ad denarios pertinent, excepta sola 
iusticia mortis et membrorum.! 


Of this writ something more will be said presently : here I would 
observe that there can be no doubt of the correspondence between 
the final clause of the writ and the formula employed on the roll. 

It is presumably on the same lines that we should explain the 
entries referring to charters which appear exceptionally in the rolls 
from 1165 to 1177 and from 1179 to 1188. If we seek for an 
explanation of the original reference to the charter of Robert de 
Vaux in 1165, we can point to the charter which had recently been 
granted to him, and we can be certain that it was presented for 
inspection at the exchequer.” The scribe doubtless should have 
made the conventional entry ‘ in perdonis per breue Regis ’, which 
the inscrutable and inexplicable rule expounded by Richard fitz 
Neal required ; * but there was no writ, and the scribe, struck per- 
haps by the unusual terms of the charter, blundered into the plain 
fact. Since the remission was due annually, the entry, once on 
the roll, was likely to be repeated year after year, as in fact it is ; 
for mechanical copying, as students of the pipe rolls know, was 
a vicious fault of the exchequer scribes : even the filial tribute to 
Nigel, bishop of Ely, ‘ Set mortuus est et requiescat in pace ’, is 
worn thin by reiteration on roll after roll. Like the charter to 
Robert de Vaux, the charters to the Templars and Hospitallers 
which concede the right to have one man quit of tallage in every 
royal borough may have been recently granted when they leave 


debts described in the Dialogus, pp. 113, 114: the editors suggest (p. 207) that then 
the barons ‘ affeered ’ amercements ; cf. Madox, History of Exchequer, i. 528 g. 

Public Record Office, Carte Antique roll xxvii, no. 13: printed, with some slight 
variations, Delaville le Roulx, Cartulaire général des Hospitaliers, i. 312, no. 452; 
Delisle, Actes de Henri II, no. dxlii. 

* Dialogus, p. 143: ‘ Quod si regis cartam de quietantia rerum eiusdem generis ad 
scaccarium deferat.’ Note that the Carte Antique roll xxviii describes the charter 
to Hubert de Vaux as ‘ Carta de Quietantia Noutegeldi ’ and that to Robert de Vaux 
as ‘ Carta de predicta Quietantia ’. 

* Dialogus, loc. cit. The author does not attempt to explain this rule. Doubtless 
we should apply to it his statement: ‘Set tamen quid fiat dicimus, non quid forte 
fieri debeat.’ 

* Pipe Roll, 15 Hen. II, p. 145, and subsequent years under Cambridge. 
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their mark upon the roll : ! their unusual character must clearly 
have attracted the attention of the scribe. 

But we cannot in every instance pretend to detect the reason 
for the scribe’s lapse from the exchequer rule. These exceptional 
entries cannot all be explained, like the original entry referring 
to Robert de Vaux, by the recent grant of a charter. For example, 
in the roll of 1166 there is the entry : 2 ‘ Wicheberia Abbatis de 
Radingia reddit compotum de vi. m. pro defectu. Per libertatem 
cartarum ecclesie de Radingia inde quieta est.’ The latest charter 
included under this reference must be one granted by Henry II 
some ten years previously ; * and it is not obvious why any other 
charter need have been produced, for this specifically mentioned 
the grant of Whichbury and conceded the widest immunities. 
Equally hard is it to know why in the roll of 1167 there should 
be two such entries as ‘ per libertatem cartarum ecclesie de Bello 
inde quietus est’. We are left to wonder what there was in the 
circumstances of the claim or the charters of Battle Abbey that 
attracted the attention of the scribe. Or, to take another in- 
stance, why should remissions to the archbishop of Canterbury 
be twice recorded on one membrane of the roll of 1188 by the 
entry ‘in perdonis per libertatem carte sue ’ ? ® 

All we can say is that a reference to a charter in an entry 
recording a remission in a pipe roll of Henry II may be, but often 
is not, connected with a recent grant. There was no sudden 
activity in the granting of charters to account for the peculiarities 
of the roll of 1178. Conversely, the grant of a charter conferring 
some special immunity does not necessarily result in any entry 
on the pipe roll referring to that charter. The charter granting 
Hubert de Vaux quittance from noutegeld can be dated within 
very narrow limits, and we can identify the corresponding entry 
in the roll made up at Michaelmas following ; but here and in 
each successive roll until his death the formula is invariably ‘ in 
perdonis per breue Regis ’.? The vagaries of the scribe are incal- 
culable : we cannot hope to know what moved his mind and hand 
to break the exchequer rule.® 


' Thave not traced any reference to these charters other than the pipe-roll entries. 

* Pipe Roll, 14 Hen. II, p. 164. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. Charter, no. 19591: Brit. Mus. Facsimiles of Royal «&c. 
Charters, no. 40; Delisle, Actes de Henri II, no. 33. 

* Pipe Roll, 13 Hen. II, pp. 8, 132. 

* Cf. Pipe Roll, 16 Hen. II, p. 123: ‘ Et Abbati de Bello... per libertatem carte 
sue.” See also Pipe Roll, 20 Hen. II, p. 31: ‘Sed habet inde pacem per libertatem 
carte quam ecclesia de Bello habet ’ ; this is repeated, Pipe Roll, 21 Hen. II, p. 102 and 
22 Hen. 11, p. 172, which looks like another instance of mechanical copying. But pax 
1s hot quittance, and the debt appears for the last time in Pipe Roll, 23 Hen. II, 
where the entry is: ‘ In perdonis per breue Regis. . . . Et quietus est.’ 

* Pipe Roll, 34 Hen. II, p. 59. 7 Supra, p. 322, n. 3. 


* Cf. Dialogus, p. 81: ‘Cauendum autem est scriptori ne aliquid motu animi sui 
seribat in rotulo.’ 
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We have seen that remissions might be gained in various ways : 
by virtue of a charter ; by virtue of the king’s writ (which may 
be used sometimes to apply to specific cases the general privileges 
conferred by charter) ; by virtue of a seat at the exchequer ; by 
way of grace at the discretion, it would seem, of the court or of 
some exalted royal minister. But we may learn yet more from 
the pipe rolls. In the roll of 1166 there is the record of an eyre 
held by Geoffrey de Mandeville and Richard de Luci in Lincoln- 
shire : here are three entries : ! 


Idem Wapentac debet x. m. pro ii. murdris sine Socha. 


Idem Wapentac debet v. m. pro i. murdro sine terra Templi et Hospi- 
talis et Monialium. 


Idem Wapentac debet xl. m. pro i. murdro sine terris Templi et Hospi- 
talis et Monacorum et Monialium. 


Again, in the roll of 1168 we have the record of an eyre in Devon 
and we find a similar entry :? ‘ Idem vicecomes reddit compotum 
de x.m. pro multis murdris in Axemenistre hundredo, excepta 
terra Monachorum de Forda.’ The interpretation of these entries 
appears to be plain: the justices themselves admitted the claims 
of religious houses to exemption from the murder fine. How 
frequently this was done we have no means of ascertaining : it is 
not a simple matter of adding up similar entries, for it is highly 
probable that the fact that there had been a remission would often 
not be recorded on the pipe roll, and perhaps not on the justices’ 
roll which underlies it. It may well have been no exceptional 
thing in the earlier years of Henry II’s reign for a claim to im- 
munity to be made before the justices and admitted by them. If 
we go back to Stephen’s reign we shall find at least one instance 
where a claim of this sort was established in the county court. 
Ralf Picot, the sheriff of Kent, had attempted, we are told, to 
exact from the manor of Elwerton scot and danegeld, murder 
fines, and other charges usually fixed upon land. But the sheriff's 
demands had been resisted on the grounds that Elwerton was the 
demesne of the monks of Christ Church, Canterbury, and that it 
was discharged of all burdens except certain payments in respect 
of the monks’ food and of the altar of Christ. After many argu- 
ments and legal proceedings, in 1153 the case came for determina- 
tion before the county court. Here judgement was given in 
favour of the monks, and it was found that no justice or royal 
minister or any one else ought to levy on the monks’ land at 
Elwerton any of the charges in question.’ 

Under Henry I, however, the procedure may have been not 


1 Pipe Roll, 12 Hen. II, p. 8. ; ® Pipe Roll, 14 Hen. II, p. 133. 

* MS. Cott. Faustina B. vi, fo. 100 b: this entry must be nearly contemporary. 
A later, inferior transcript occurs in a register at Canterbury, whence it has been 
printed, Hist. MSS. Commission, VIII Report, Appendix i, p. 329 b. 
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dissimilar to that in the latter part of the reign of Henry II. 
We catch a glimpse of it in the action brought by the monks of 
Abingdon in the year 1119. Like the monks of Christ Church 
they claimed that their demesne lands were quit of geld, although 
geld had been wrongfully exacted on many occasions. The monks 
brought the matter into the king’s court, where the justiciar, 
Bishop Roger of Salisbury, the bishop of Lincoln, the chancellor, 
and Ralf Basset gave judgement that affidation was to be made 
on behalf of the abbey in the county court of Berkshire. Accord- 
ingly, to a plenary session of the county court in November 1119 
there came a crowd of monks and men of the abbey; and one 
of the latter, chosen to represent the abbey, grasped the hand of 
the sheriff and pledged his faith that, when a geld was levied in 
the county, the abbey ought to be quit in respect of seven-score 
hides of demesne. In this instance the barons of the exchequer— 
for such we may believe the justiciar and his fellows to have been— 
first adjudicated upon the monks’ claim and then remitted one 
question, that of the extent of the demesne, to be determined by 
the county court, and apparently selected the mode of proof. 
It isto be noted that the effect of the judgement seems to have been 
to exclude the abbey lands in computing the geld due from the 
county: the sheriff was not charged with the gross sum, but the 
sum ‘ preter terram Abbatis ’,? just as we have seen the net sum 
due from wapentake or hundred in respect of murder fines charged 
in the earlier years of Henry II. 

If we arrange these events in chronological sequence, we cannot 
but suspect that, after a lapse in the time of Stephen, there was 
a gradual tightening in procedure, an increase in the authority 
of the exchequer. It becomes impossible for the county court, 
even when the king’s justices are present, to decide upon a claim 
of immunity: that is a question which must be settled at the 
exchequer itself. So we have the rule, of which Richard fitz Neal 
tells us and which the rolls confirm, that the full amount of the 
debt is entered on the roll and has to be accounted for either by . 
payments or remissions or debts carried forward.* And with this 
growing stringency in proving debts I would connect what he 


* Chron. Monasterii de Abingdon, ii. 160. From the account given in the abbey 
chronicle it might be doubtful whether the point at issue was the quittance of the 
demesne from geld or merely the extent of the demesne. The evidence of the pipe roll 
of 1130 strongly suggests that it was the major question of quittance that was raised 
and decided in the exchequer: the Abingdon lands are treated quite exceptionally, 
for no other lands are excluded in reckoning the county’s total liability. On the point 
whether the justices were sitting as barons of the exchequer, note that all except the 
chancellor were members of the court ‘in thesauro’ at Winchester a few years pre- 
viously (ibid. p. 116): when the chancellor was available in England he would, of 
course, sit in the exchequer. 

* Pipe Roll, 31 Hen. I, p. 123; cf. pp. 125, 126, where no remission is recorded in 
Tespect of the abbey’s lands. 3 Dialogus, p. 142. 
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tells us of those who had had to bring their charters to the ex- 
chequer to prove their claim, until a writ had been devised which 
relieved them of their journey to court and their tedious wait 
until the claim had been admitted.1 This, I suggest, was not an 
ancient grievance but one created by the growing centralization 
of public administration under Henry II: characteristically the 
grievance was relieved by a royal writ, itself a symbol of the in- 
creasing control of the central government. 

But this brings us to the questions, when was the writ devised, 
and was it limited, as the Dialogus seems to imply, to Templars, 
Hospitallers, and Cistercians ? Although the form which Richard 
fitz Neal gives lacks the final clause of the writ we have quoted 
above, there can be no doubt that the form is the same ; 2 and 
whenever we find on the roll the formula ‘ in perdonis per breue 
Regis et per libertatem carte sue ’, we can have little doubt that 
a writ in this form underlies it, although we cannot of course 
assume the contrary of this and suppose that the writ has not 
issued where some other formula is found. Now this formula, 
which refers both to writ and charter, seems to be first used in 
entering up the roll of 1178: here it is employed a good many 
times.* We can therefore conclude with some confidence that the 
writ was already in existence at Michaelmas 1178. 

We shall come to the same conclusion if we endeavour to 
determine the date of the writ in favour of the Hospitallers which 
has been quoted above. The witnesses are Richard bishop of 
Winchester, Geoffrey bishop of Ely, and Richard de Luci. Both 
bishops were consecrated in October 1174: and since the writ is 
dated at Westminster and the king was not in England between 
October 1174 and May 1175, it cannot be earlier than this latter 
month. Richard de Luci entered his own abbey of Lesnes after 
Easter 1179, but he had for some time been of a mind to retire 
from the world,‘ and although the pipe roll of 1178 shows him 
active in the king’s business, there is no trace in the roll of 1179 
of any public duty discharged by him. It is therefore practically 
certain that we must date his signature before Michaelmas 1178.° 

 Dialogus, p. 98. 

* There are slight verbal differences. The preceding passage, p. 98, ll. 8-12, appears 
to be merely a rearrangement of the final clause of the writ : ‘ per carte sue libertatem 
. .. omnium que ad denarios pertinent, excepta iustitia mortis et membrorum.’ Cf. 
supra, p. 326. 

* At least fourteen entries are in this form : see infra, p. 331. 

* R. de Diceto, Ymagines Histor. i. 425; Gesta Henrici, i. 239. 

* For his employment in 1178 see Pipe Roll, 24 Hen. II, pp. 33, 38, 53, 58, 65, 81, 
105, 112, 127-9: in a number of instances ‘ per breue Ricardi de Luci’ is misprinted 
‘ per breue Ricardo de Luci’. Pipe Roll, 25 Hen. II, pp. 52, 85, 87, 94, mentions him 
only as holding terrae datae: this cannot be explained merely on the ground of the 
king’s return and the discontinuance of the use of the justiciar’s writ, for Richard 
held other offices in 1178 (Pipe Roll, 24 Hen. II, pp. 38, 105). Mrs. Stenton (Cambridge 
Medieval History, v. 578) appears to have come to the same conclusion, that he was 
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Since the king was again absent from England between August 1177 
and July 1178, the date of the writ is narrowed down to the period 
May 1175 to August 1177 or else the period July to September 
1178. Moreover, the writ is dated at Westminster ad Scaccarium 
and probably issued therefore at a Michaelmas or Easter session, 
which makes a date in 1178 rather dubious. Unfortunately, no 
entry corresponding to the writ can be identified with certainty 
on any pipe roll, and we cannot therefore check the date by this 
means.? For our present purpose, however, the important point 
is the existence of the writ before Michaelmas 1178. 

Equally important is it to note that the pipe roll of 1178 shows 
that writs in this form issued not only in favour of the three 
orders mentioned in the Dialogus, but in favour of others as well. 
The Benedictines of Christ Church, Canterbury,’ and St. James’s 
Priory, Bristol,‘ certainly had writs in the same form as the 
Templars > and Hospitallers® and the Cistercians of Boxley,’ 
Sawtrey,§ and Kingswood.® Very probably other houses benefited 
also, but the evidence does not permit us to assert this too posi- 
tively.1° 

We have therefore two good reasons for questioning the 
accuracy of the statement in the Dialogus with regard to the rule 
made in the Michaelmas term 1178: the evidence points to the 
use of the writ before Michaelmas in that year and also to its use 
for other orders than Templars, Hospitallers, and Cistercians. 
The only definite point on which the pipe rolls lend support to the 
Dialogus is the supersession in 1179 of formulas in which charters 
are mentioned by the formula which mentions only a writ. 


not employed after Michaelmas 1178. The statement that he was disgraced in 1176 
(Delisle, Actes de Henri II, Introduction, p. 435) is based upon a mistaken interpreta- 
tion of a passage in Gesta Henrici, i. 124: this misapprehension has affected the dating 
of a number of documents in Delisle’s collection. 

1 Also dubious, for another reason, is a date earlier than Michaelmas 1175, since 
the Easter session of 1175 appears to have been at Oxford (Pipe Roll, 21 Hen. II, 
p. 11; Dialogus, Introduction, p. 44). 

* I suspect that the relative entry may be Pipe Roll, 24 Hen. II, p. 35, where there 
is a reference to a writ for 11 m. granted to the Hospitallers, and that the transcript in 
the Carte Antique is corrupt. See also supra, p. 324, n. 3. The remissions of 35s. 11d. 


and 17d. in Pipe Roll, 22 Hen. II, p. 4, and 25 Hen. II, p. 53, it seems impossible to 
Telate to this writ. 


* Pipe Roll, 24 Hen. II, pp. 23, 132, 133. * Ibid. p. 59. 
Ibid. pp. 24, 114, 118. . * Ibid. pp. 108, 115. 
* Ibid. p. 122. * Ibid. p. 115. ® Ibid. p. 57. 


” There is no apparent consistency in the use of any formula: it is possible that, 
whenever the formula ‘in perdonis per libertatem carte sue’ is used in this roll, the 
writ is implied, as would seem to be the case with the entries relating to the Hospitallers 
and Kingswood Abbey at p. 118. Similarly in Pipe Roll, 26 Hen. I, p. 3, we have the 
formula, ‘ in perdonis per breue Regis . . . per libertatem carte sue ’, used in the case of 
the canons of Waltham, although in Pipe Roll, 25 Henry II, p. 54, the formula is ‘ in 
perdonis per libertatem carte sue’. It seems likely, therefore, that the other religious 

mentioned in the roll of 1178 (supra, p. 323) obtained the writ : the writ may, 
even in 1178, be hidden by the formula ‘ in perdonis per breue Regis ’. 
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It is clear that the evidence of the rolls must be preferred, 
and we are left to explain as best we may how Richard fitz Neal 
came to fall into error. Fortunately, we are no longer tied to the 
belief that the Dialogus was completed in its present form by 
the spring of 1179. The passage now under discussion was, how- 
ever, clearly written before Michaelmas 1189, when the method 
of entering up the roll changed in flat contradiction to the rule 
laid down in the Dialogus : but, on the whole, a date nearer 1189 
than 1179 seems the more probable, because we must allow for 
the passage of years to confuse the author’s recollection of events 
with which, at the time of their occurrence, he must have been 
well acquainted. The passage of years is indicated too in the 
words with which he introduces his account of the framing of the 
writ. First of all, he gives an account of something that had 
happened under Henry I, as Nigel bishop of Ely, had related it 
to him; then he continues: ‘Simile autem huic aliquid tem- 
poribus modernis nos vidisse meminimus.’! It is inconceivable 
that any one could thus write or speak of an event that had 
happened a few weeks or months previously : after an interval of 
some years the words would be perfectly natural and appropriate.” 

What I would suggest is that the passage in the Dialogus 
results from a confusion of three separate events : (1) the framing 
of the writ in order to relieve the grievance of those religious 
houses which formerly had been able to prove their claims in the 
county court, but had since been required to present their charters 
at the exchequer, wherever it might happen to be sitting ; (2) a 
subsequent instruction governing the method of entering on the 
rolls remissions accorded by this writ ; (3) the grant by the pope 
of special privileges to the Cistercians, Templars, and Hospi- 
tallers. As regards the first and second of these events there is 
no real doubt: the writ was, as we have seen, framed before 
Michaelmas 1178; while the instruction that entries consequent 
on it should be in the form ‘ in perdonis per breue Regis ’ was not 
in force when the roll made up at Michaelmas 1178 was being 
written. As regards the third, it is known that Adrian IV had 
restricted to the three orders the privilege of exemption from 
tithes, and Alexander III, in effect, confirmed this privilege to 
them ;* Richard fitz Neal, it is certain, could not have been 
ignorant of their specially favoured position, and he may even 


1 Dialogus, p. 98. 

2 Cf. ibid. p. 103: ‘ vidi ego ipse, qui loquor tecum, modernis temporibus Legre- 
cestrie comitem Robertum.’ But this Robert earl of Leicester, died in 1168. 

* Appendix to Third Lateran Council, pars xiii, c. 5 (Mansi, xxii. 328): this was 
embodied in the Decretals, lib. iii, tit. xxx, c. 10. The full text of Alexander III's letter 
has not survived and the date is not known (Jaffé, Regesta, no. 14117). Other orders 
could obtain exemption only in respect of waste lands newly broken up at their 
expense and with their own labour, the produce of their animals, and their gardens. 
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have had in his collection of public documents a letter of Adrian’s 
or Alexander’s on the subject, now lost to us, which granted 
privileges wider than the mere exemption from tithes. It cer- 
tainly seems that, by a trick of the memory, he restricted to the 
three especially favoured orders relief granted by the king to 
many religious orders and houses, and this mistake of his may have 
been due to his recollection of certain papal privileges. A supposi- 
tion is involved here which, from the nature of things, cannot be 
proved : it explains what is otherwise hard to explain, but even 
if it is rejected the facts remain, and one of the facts is that the 
account given in the Dialogus of the remission of payments is 
demonstrably incorrect. What really happened between Michael- 
mas 1178 and Michaelmas 1179 was not that the king had author- 
ized a new rule and a new writ, but that Richard fitz Neal had 
himself given an instruction to govern the method of entering a 
writ that had already introduced a new formula to the pipe roll 
of which he disapproved. 


4. The Law of Usury 


It has not, I think, been previously noticed that the first 
independent evidence of the law of usury as it is expounded in 
the Dialogus 2 comes from the year 1170. The suggestion has 
been made that the law was introduced at the Conquest, but this 
is a guess which has nothing in its favour.* 

Put briefly, the rule given in the Dialogus is that a Christian 
usurer is not subject during his lifetime to the jurisdiction of the 
king’s court, but that on his death his chattels are forfeit to the 
king. A good many entries in the pipe rolls of Henry II can be 
found to illustrate this rule: the earliest cited by Madox,‘ upon 
whom later commentators have relied, comes from the roll of 
1170,5 and none earlier can be found. Madox did not, however, 
notice the references to usurers in earlier pipe rolls. These refer- 
ences are all to living, not to dead, usurers. 

The first two appear in the roll of 1165 : 


Godefridus usurarius de Brideport reddit compotum de x.m. de 
misericordia. In thesauro xliiii. s. Et debet iiii. li. et ix. s. et iiii d. 


Radulfus usurarius reddit compotum de xx. m. de misericordia. In 
thesauro vii.m. Et debet xiii. m. 


‘ The three orders stood in a special position in regard to papal taxation from its 
inception (Lunt, Taxation of Norwich, pp. 10, 11, 15, 20, 31, &c.); this suggests that 
the privileges granted by Adrian were wider than our direct evidence discloses, 
although they could not of course affect the liability of the orders in the matter of 
secular penalties or secular taxation. 2 pp. 136-8. 

* Liebermann, Ueber die Leges Edwardi Confessoris, pp. 106-7; Gesetze der Angel- 
sachsen, ii. 740, s.v. Wucher; F. Schaub, Der Kampf gegen den Zinswucher, p. 125. 
The only positive evidence adduced in support of this view consists in two entries 
from the Norman pipe roll of 1184 cited by Madox, History of Exchequer, i. 347. 

* Ibid. p. 346. 5 Pipe Roll, 16 Hen. II, p. 72. 
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Of these the former appears to arise out of William fitz John’s 
eyre in Dorset and Somerset.!_ The second appears to arise out 
of an eyre in Sussex.” 

The next entry, in the roll of 1166, refers to a fine inflicted 
upon one among the other men of Lynn at a special session held 
by Earl Geoffrey and Richard de Luci. ‘ Terri usurarius reddit 
compotum de dimidia m. In thesauro iii. s. et iiii.d. Et debet 
iii. s. et iiii. d.’ 3 

The last entry relates to the assessment, in the roll of 1169, 
of the burgesses of Gloucester for the aid pur fille marier : ‘ Tur- 
giua feneratrix reddit compotum de i. m. de eodem auxilio. In 
thesauro v.d. Et debet xii. s. et xi. d.4 

It is clear that, of these four entries, the two latter do not imply 
any penalty for the practice of usury : they rather suggest, indeed, 
that the occupation was one that might be freely practised in 
places of trade. The two former are perhaps consistent with 
penalties inflicted for usury ; and there is something to be said 
in favour of such a hypothesis, for we know that not very long 
before Richard de Luci had inhibited John Belmeis, recently 
appointed bishop of Poitiers, from hearing cases involving 
accusations of usury and had claimed for the king jurisdiction in 
such causes.5 But, however that may be, not one of these earlier 
pipe-roll entries can arise out of the law expounded in the Dialogus. 

From the year 1170 onwards there is a tenuous, uncertain 
stream of cases ® which do seem to arise from the rule that the 
king is to have the chattels of a usurer when he is dead. And in 
a recently discovered return to the Inquest of Sheriffs we have 
a reference to Alfred Bere, a reputed usurer, who was drowned in 
the Severn and whose chattels were seized by the sheriff's officer.’ 
This incident could not, of course, have happened sooner than 
1166. The indications are, then, that the law was newly intro- 
duced about the year 1170. 

The law can never have been enforced at all generally. 
Twenty-two cases seem to be recorded in the pipe rolls in the 
twenty-three years 1170-92; or much about the same number 

as are to be found in a single Norman pipe roll.§ If we make a list 

1 Pipe Roll, 11 Hen. II, p. 65; supra, p. 325, n. 7. 

2 Ibid. p. 92: I have not traced any indication of the justice concerned. 

’ Pipe Roll, 12 Hen. II, p. 23. * Pipe Roll, 15 Hen. II, p. 119. 

5 Materials for the History of Thomas Becket, v. 37 ff. ; this is in July 1163. 

* Pipe Roll, 16 Hen. II, p. 72; 17 Hen. II, p.95; 22 Hen. II, p. 118; 24 Hen. Il, 
p. 10; 25 Hen. II, p. 23; 26 Hen. II, pp. 86,87; 28 Hen. II, p. 145; 29 Hen. Fi, 
p. 40; 30 Hen. II, p. 89; 31 Hen. II, pp. 59, 170, 233 ; 32 Hen. II, p. 181; 33 Hen. II, 
pp. 119, 126, 155; 34 Hen. II, pp. 103, 161; 7 Ric. I, pp. 110, 179; 4 Ric. I, p. 273. 
These appear to be all the cases in the rolls yet printed : only the original entries are, 
of course, cited. 

7 Ante, xxxix. 83. The receipts cannot be traced on the pipe rolls : presumably 


they did not reach the exchequer. 
® I calculate the numbers to be as follows: 20 in roll of 1180, 19 in roll of 1195, 


A 
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of the English counties |! where usurers died whose chattels pro- 


fited the exchequer, we shall notice some significant exceptions. 
For example, nothing is recorded from London and the London 
district or from East Anglia. In London we have evidence even 
in the twelfth century that living usurers were punished in the 
city courts: the exchequer profited from an escheat arising in 
this way while Richard fitz Neal was treasurer.2, And in East 
Anglia not only have we the well-known case of Hamo Blund to 
tell us that the king did not invariably dispose of the chattels of 
dead usurers,? but in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries we 
find cases of usury coming regularly before local civil courts.* 
This local jurisdiction, which we find elsewhere in England in 
these centuries,> must have cut right across the claim of the 
Church to jurisdiction over living usurers, and must also have 
reduced the number of cases in which the exchequer profited on 
the death of a usurer. Incidentally we may note that the author 
of the laws of Edward the Confessor, who was writing before the 
middle of the twelfth century, seems to have known of a law under 
which usurers were punished by the civil courts : ® he certainly 
shows no trace of any knowledge of the law set forth in the 


Dialogus. 


We are probably justified, then, in believing that the law known 
to Richard fitz Neal, which is substantially also that taught in the 
law book that goes under Glanville’s name,’ is an enacted law 
coming from the reign of Henry II, about the year 1170, the result 


25 in roll of 1198 ; there are 10 in the fragments of 1184. A few entries are undoubtedly 
carried over from previous years; but with this discontinuous series we have not, 
of course, the same means of checking as with the English series. 

' Berks., Cornwall (4 cases), Essex, Hants, Huntingdon, Kent, Lincoln, Northamp- 
ton, Oxford (2 cases), Somerset, Sussex, Warwick (3 cases), Wilts., York (3 cases). 

* Ralf Buscy, a usurer, whose land, in accordance with city custom, escheated to 
the king is mentioned in the extract from the eyre roll of 5-10 Henry III sewn to 
Coram Rege Roll, no. 199, m. 90d. This incident is stated to have happened under 
Richard 1; but the true date appears to be 1183 and the usurer’s name Ralf Buscell 
(Pipe Roll, 31 Hen. II, p. 222). His lands can be traced in successive pipe rolls until 
1200, when they were regranted to his daughter, after an inquest in the Husting, in 
consideration of a fine of 40 marks and 2 palfreys (Pipe Roll, no. 46, m. 11). 

* Hamo Blund, a suspected usurer, died intestate in 1197; Abbot Samson dis- 
tributed his property as he thought fit (Memorials of St. Edmund’s Abbey (Rolls 


Series), i. 293). 


* Hudson, Leet Jurisdiction in Norwich (Selden Society), pp. 35, 36; Hist. MSS. 
Commission, Report on Lothian MSS., pp. 26, 27 (manor of Blickling). 

* e.g. in Kent, Rotuli Hundredorum, i. 209, 217, 225, 226. 

* Leges Edwardi Confessoris, c. 37: ‘et si aliquis inde probatus esset, omnes 
Possessiones suas perderet et pro exlege haberetur’. This passage cannot be wholly 
imaginative fiction as Liebermann supposes (Ueber die Leges Edwardi Confessori, 


p. 39). 


” Tractatus de Legibus, lib. vii, c. 16. I need not discuss here the differences in the 
two statements of the law. I may note, however, that the Dialogus, in speaking 
of the heir’s enjoying his father’s estate and immovable property, is in agreement 
with the oldest statement of Norman law: see Tardif, Le trés ancien Coutumier de 


Normandie, i. 40 (c. xlix). 
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possibly of a compromise with the Church. We have still to ask 
why so considerable a space should be devoted in the Dialogus 
to a matter concerning so insignificant an item of revenue in 
England. The reply must be, I suggest, that this passage in the 
Dialogus is born of the controversies in the continental dominions 
of the English king. We have seen Richard de Luci interfering 
with the bishop of Poitiers’ jurisdiction in cases of usury. In 
Normandy the law, which brought in a considerable revenue to 
the exchequer, was the subject of serious controversy, which in 
1190 was settled in favour of the Church.! Three points appear 
to have been in dispute: the Norman clergy claimed that the 
goods of usurious clerks were exempt from secular jurisdiction, 
that gifts made by usurious laymen in their lifetime should not be 
revoked after their death, and that, when a mortgagee was at the 
time of his death in possession of property the profits from which 
had repaid the loan, the gage should return to the mortgagor or his 
heirs and should not be seized by the Crown. To the first and third 
of these points the Dialogus devotes special attention : the claim 
of the king to the goods of usurious clerks is elaborately defended ; 
as regards the king’s claim to mortgaged property it is explained 
that, as a rule, this is not pressed to the full. There seems reason 
to believe, therefore, that the passage in the Dialogus reflects this 
controversy ; but the controversy can hardly have excited more 
than an academic interest in England, where there was very 
little occasion for dispute. All the more difficult is it to believe 
that this passage was written by 1179 when half a dozen cases or 
so had come to the notice of the exchequer. We must, I suggest, 
suppose that the discussion of the law of usury was introduced 
into the text of the Dialogus not long before 1190, and that its 
origin is to be sought, not in the practice of the English exchequer, 
but in current debate or in public documents which came to the 
notice of the author.” 


5. The Writing of the ‘ Dialogus ’ 

There can be no doubt that the original intention of the author 
was to stage his dialogue all in one day. Let us recall that the 
scene opens in a tower by the river Thames where a junior officer 
of the exchequer is seeking instruction from his senior.* At the 
beginning of the second book the student speaks of approaching 


2 R. de Diceto, Ymagines Histor., ii. 86 ff.; Bessin, Concilia Rotomagensis Pro- 
vinciae, p. 100: the relevant paragraphs are the 6th, 7th, and 8th. 

2 Richard fitz Neal’s description of his T'ricolumnis shows that he collected docu- 
ments of this kind. I make the suggestion below (p. 340) that he continued his com- 
pilation until quite late in Henry II’s reign. It is, indeed, almost inconceivable that 
he would have ceased to add to his collection of state papers so long as he was actively 
employed at the exchequer: in any case he would have had access to those in the 
treasury. 3 Dialogus, p. 59. 
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evening,’ and with nightfall and the promise by the instructor of 
another disputation on another day the dialogue closes.” 

The author was careful to select a precise year—the twenty- 
third of Henry II—for his imaginary dialogue: that he had a 
reason we may be sure, even if we cannot fathom it ; and neither 
when contriving nor when filling in the framework of his book is 
he likely to have forgotten the date he had fixed upon. It is 
almost inconceivable, therefore, that in its original form the book 
should have contained passages obviously inconsistent with the 
author’s chosen date, for example, that referring to an incident 
in the autumn of 1178.3 If, however, we examine with care this 
passage explaining the rule made (as it is said) in the Michaelmas 
term of the twenty-fourth year, we can hardly doubt that the 
whole of the passage is an interpolation, although it does not seem 
hitherto to have excited particular suspicion.* 

The passage is embedded in a well-marked section of the 
Dialogus dealing with the privileges of those who have the ‘ libertas 
sedendi ad secaccarium ’. With this section remissions to religious 
orders have nothing to do, the only point in common being a 
method of entering up the roll. Nothing is lost to the section by 
the exclusion of this passage ; on the other hand, the interrupted 
sense is restored. 

The passage expounding the law of usury seems an equally 
obvious interpolation, although it has a more direct relation to 
the subject of the section in which it appears, one dealing with 
escheats. The discussion * has turned on a third class of escheats, 
namely, those arising from the commission of crime, and the 
instructor has stated that the chattels of a criminal accrue to the 
exchequer while his lands escheat to his lord: the student ques- 
tions the justice of this rule and learns the explanation. In the 
text as it has come down to us, the passage concerning usury is 
thrust clumsily into the middle of the argument. Once this 
passage is removed’ the discussion will be found to proceed in 
orderly and uninterrupted fashion. 

We have therefore a good literary argument to support the 

' Ibid. p. 112. 2 Ibid. p. 160. * Ibid. p. 98; supra, pp. 321 ff. 

‘It is not bracketed in the Oxford edition, and it seems to have been generally 
accepted as original by those who have discussed the date of the Dialogus. Dr. Poole, 


however, seems to have thought that it might be ‘a later insertion’ (The Exchequer 
in the Twelfth Century, p. 8). 

* This section begins : ‘ Nunc que sunt eorum iura vel dignitates ratione sessionis 
ad seaccarium ostendemus ° (p. 93), and ends : ‘ Hactenus de dignitatibus residencium 
ad scaccarium ’, &c. (p. 106). 

* Beginning at p. 135, 1. 25. 

’ I incline to exclude also the sentence ‘ Sic et thesaurus . . . inuentus’ which 
precedes the passage on usury. The text then would read (pp. 136, 138): ‘ Hee sunt, 
frater, quorum supra meminimus, que ad scaccarium a vicecomite deferenda et soluenda 
sunt, etiam si summonitio nulla precesserit. Sunt et pleraque alia, que singulariter 
ad fiscum pertinent ’, &c. 
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historical arguments set out above for excluding from the primi- 
tive text of the Dialogus these two passages relating to remissions 
to religious orders, and to usury. The difficulty of retaining other 
passages has been evident for a long time, and the Oxford editors 
bracketed as interpolations considerable portions of the text.! 
Opinion has differed with regard to some suspicious passages, but 
it is unlikely that any one would accept the text of the earliest 
manuscripts as representing the work of Richard fitz Neal in its 
integrity. It is the fate of official manuals such as the Dialogus, 
as it is the fate of law-books, to suffer interpolation and com- 
mentary, which by successive copyings find their place in the text. 

Some of the interpolations it seems impossible to attribute to 
Richard fitz Neal. The Oxford editors have stigmatized as coming 
from another hand the passage that asserts that blanch farm is not 
mentioned in Domesday Book.? Their judgement on this point 
has been questioned,’ but the passage must be regarded as highly 
suspicious. Again, they have rejected the chapter headings and 
the tables prefixed to the two books into which the Dialogus is 
divided. This opinion also has not passed unchallenged :* but 
although the chapter headings may preserve original marginal 
rubrics, internal evidence seems to be strongly against the chapter 
divisions, which are arbitrary and illogical. It is perhaps possible 
that the passages relating to remissions to religious orders and to 
usury are also by another hand, but the probabilities point to their 
having been written either by Richard fitz Neal himself or by his 
direction. It has been shown that the former passage must have 
been written before Michaelmas 1189,’ and the latter passage 
must, it would seem, have been written not later than 1190.* 
We can hardly go wrong in supposing them both to have been 
composed while Richard was still actively engaged at the ex- 
chequer, and to be the product of an attempt, never carried to 
completion, of revising the treatise. 


1 Dialogus, Introduction, p. 8. 2 Ibid. pp. 33, 67. 
® Poole, The Exchequer in the Twelfth Century, pp. 61, 62. 
* Dialogus, pp. 8, 57, 109. 5 Poole, op. cit. pp. 12, 13. 


* Other sections, besides that dealing with the ‘libertas sedendi ad scaccarium’ 
noticed above (p. 337, n. 5), are well marked. That section is followed by another 
beginning (Dialogus, p. 106), ‘ Nunc igitur ad alia currentem calamum conuertamus ’, 
and continuing to the end of book i. After a brief prologue book ii commences with 
a section on summonitiones: its beginning is marked by the sentence (p. 112), ‘ Vt 
igitur disposite rationis ordini satisfiat, de summonitionibus primo loco dicendum est, 
ex quibus scilicet, et qualiter, et ad quid fiant . . .’, its end by the sentence (p. 120), 
‘ Habes ex predictis, vt credimus, quantum necesse est, ex quibus et qualiter et ad quid 
summonitiones fiant’. The next section then begins, ‘ Nunc ad agenda vicecomitis 
transeamus’. I cannot doubt that in these sections we have the original divisions of the 
treatise ; but they tally in no way with the chapter divisions. It seems to be quite a 
matter of chance which rubric was hit upon to serve as a chapter heading: that to book i, 
chapter vi (p. 57) will sufficiently demonstrate the absurdity of the selection. The refer- 
ences to titles, tituli, which occur in four places in the text (pp. 83, 101, 126, 132) seem 
almost certainly to be glosses. ? Supra, p. 332. * Supra, p. 336. 
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No one appears hitherto to have supposed that the text of 
the Dialogus as it has come down to us represents a first edition, 
consistent in itself, which was su' -quently imperfectly revised, 
at an interval cf ten years or so, by the author himself ; but this, 
I would submit, is the conclusion to which we are drawn. We 
have, of course, to allow for interpolations by other hands, and 
it may not be a simple matter always to distinguish between the 
original text and additions from one source or another. There is 
inevitably a temptation also to explain away contradictions or 
obscurities by the easy assumption that a later hand has corrupted 
the primitive unity or clarity of the text ; and few passages can 
be rigorously criticized in the same way as those two which have 
been particularly selected for examination. 

I venture, however, to suggest that there is one important 
passage—that eulogizing Henry II, mentioning the rebellion of 
his sons and the eyres arranged at the council of Northampton, 
and referring to the T'ricolumnis \—which may reasonably be 
excluded from the original version of the Dialogus on the ground 
either that it is an interpolation or that it has been clumsily 
recast at some later date.' It has been supposed that this passage 
furnishes evidence establishing the date of the completion of the 
Dialogus by the spring of 1179. With the inference that the 
author was unacquainted with the decisions taken at the council 
of Windsor in 1179 I have already dealt.2 But it has been held 
that the sentence referring to Henry II’s children implies that the 
younger Henry was still alive.* It should be noted, however, that, 
immediately before, those who incited the sons to rebellion have 
been likened to those who subverted Absalom, and Henry’sclemency 
has been contrasted with David’s vengeance. So ominous a simile 
can hardly have been employed before the young king’s death.® 

An argument based upon the lack of cohesion between this 
passage and what precedes and follows it carries perhaps no great 
weight. But it is worthy of remark that the eulogy of Henry II 
cuts abruptly across the exposition and is quite unnecessary to it.” 

' Dialogus, p. 117, 1. 26, to p. 119, 1. 28. 2 Supra, p. 171. 


**Viuat et proles’, &c. See Liebermann, Finleitung, p. 11, and the editors’ note 
at p. 211 of the Oxford edition. 

**Subuersores Absalonis’ cannot here mean (as the editors seem to suggest, 
p. 211) ‘ overthrowers ’, but ‘ subverters”. Cf. Ezech. ii. 6: ‘ quoniam increduli et 
subuersores sunt tecum ’: this appears to be the only occurrence of the word in the 
Vulgate, whence doubtless the author borrowed it. The dictionaries cite Tacitus and 
Alcimus Avitus for this rare word : by the latter it is used as a synonym for diabolus ; 
in the Dialogus it appears to be synonymous with incentor. The reference is, I take it, 
quite a vague one to the twenty thousand who perished in the wood of Ephraim and 
possibly to Amasa, captain of the host. 


* Compare the letter of condolence addressed by Peter of Blois to Henry II; Petri 
Blesensis Epistolae, no. 2: ‘ Planxit David filium patricidam, Absalon fili mi, fili mi 


on ! . Poole, xe r int. welfth Century, p. 61. 
Absalon ! ’ * Cf. Poole, The Exchequer in the Twelfth Century, p. 61 
’ Note the curious apology, p. 118: ‘ Licet hoc ad opus ceptum vel propositum 
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Further, the subsequent exposition contains a description of the 
method of entering in the pipe rolls first the names of the justices 
and then the estreats from the justices’ rolls.1_ Now there is no 
question that this method was devised during Richard fitz Neal’s 
treasurership, that it dates from 1166, and is associated with the 
Assize of Clarendon.? But if this passage is to be regarded as an 
integral part of the original text, it would seem that the author 
believed this method of making up the rolls to have originated 
with the Assize of Northampton: such a blunder is frankly 
incredible on the part of the treasurer writing so soon after the 
event, although a misrepresentation of the kind might be the fruit 
of imperfect revision some years later. Moreover, if the passage 
is regarded as a later insertion, it is easier to explain the reference 
to the T'ricolumnis, as containing, apparently, a record of the 
acts of the king up to quite a late date in his reign, while earlier 
in the Dialogus it had been spoken of as a work of the author’s 
youth.* The later reference would be to this compilation after 
it had received the additions of a good many years. 

Obviously written before Henry II’s death by a fervent 
admirer, this eulogy can only have been composed before any one 
could guess that the great king’s reign would end in disaster and 
shame. But to well-wishers in England the final catastrophe must 
have been as unexpected as it was shocking. We seem to catch 
a hint of the king’s advancing years in the writer’s wishes for his 
long life and heavenly grace : ‘ Viuat igitur in longa tempora rex 
ille gloriosus et felix, et pro impensa gratia, gratiam mereatur ab 
alto.’ There seems no reason why the passage in its present form 
should not have been written even in the last year of Henry’s 
life : and I incline to regard it, with the passages on remissions 
to religious orders and on usury, as the product of a revision 
attempted perhaps as late as 1189 (and in any case not more than 
a year or two before), and finally abandoned on Richard fitz 
Neal’s elevation to the see of London and his partial withdrawal 
from active work at the exchequer. 

That the original version was written in the late seventies 
there can be no doubt. The staging of the dialogue implies this : 
moreover, it is highly unlikely that Richard of Ilchester would be 
described as the archdeacon of Poitiers, now bishop of Winchester,’ 
many years after his consecration in 1174. H.G. RicHarpDson. 


non attineant, memor tamen regis illius magnanimi cum pace mee mentis hiis super- 
sedere non valui.’ Note also that the explanation, promised at p. 117, ll. 23-5, of how 
debts arise in respect of which a summonsis made outis contained in the passage at p. 119. 
Il. 28 ff. beginning, ‘ Porro pecunarie delinquentium pene’. Nothing is lost to the argu- 
ment by omitting the whole of the intermediate passage. » p. 120. 

* Pipe Roll, 12 Hen. II, pp. 7, 14, 30, &c., and see Stubbs’s Preface to this roll. 

* p. 77: see the Introduction, p. 11; Stubbs, Gesta Regis Henrici Secundi, 1. |x; 
Liebermann, LHinleitung, p. 68. * Dialogus, pp. 69, 117. 
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Tenure in Frank Almoign and Secular 


Services 


RANK almoign is often treated in a summary fashion as the 

tenure by which religious houses and churches held their lands 
free from all secular burdens. But while many grants in frank 
almoign were made on these terms, others arranged for the pay- 
ment of services which did not differ greatly from those owed by 
lay tenants. Moreover, tenants in frank almoign were subjected to 
royal demands for money and service which were similar to those 
made on military tenants. Maitland in his brief but excellent 
chapter on frank almoign in the History of English Law' has 
suggested that complete freedom from secular burdens was not 
a characteristic feature of this tenure ; but he has not dealt with 
the question at length, and sufficient attention does not seem to 
have been paid to his remarks. By a more detailed examination 
of legal records and actual charters of grant it will be possible to 
discover exactly what secular services might be imposed on frank 
almoign tenants, and what was the chief characteristic of the 
tenure if it was not freedom from secular demands. 

This question of the secular services demanded from frank 
almoign tenants may be best considered from two points of view : 
first, there are the services which were due because of the terms 
of a grant between a lord and his tenant; and secondly, there 
are the demands made by the king which, while they fell mainly 
on his tenants-in-chief, were different from the demands made by 
a mesne lord on his tenants. Because the services due to a lord by 
a tenant in frank almoign were a matter of legal as well as practical 
importance, information regarding them may be found not only 
in charters of grant but also in judicial pleadings and in Bracton’s 
De Legibus Angliae. It is, therefore, necessary to examine first the 
theory about these services as it was evolved by the lawyers, and 
then by a study of the charters to determine whether it held in 
practice. 

Although this tenure was common in England after the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century, no legal definition of it occurs until 


Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law, 2nd edn., i. 240 seq. 
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1219, when in a judgement ! in the king’s court a distinction was 
made between grants in free alms and grants in pure alms on the 
basis of the services which might be due: ‘cum quidem plures 
terre date sint in elemosinam ecclesiis, quaarum quedam date sunt 
in liberam puram et perpetuam elemosinam, ille scilicet que nullum 
faciunt seruicium quod ad terram illam pertinet.’ Evidently the 
king’s court considered that there were two types of frank almoign ; 
if land were given in ‘ free alms ’ some service could be exacted, 
but if it were given in ‘ free, pure, and perpetual alms ’ none could 
be due. At the outset this definition of the tenure appears to be 
very clear and to the point, but the words ‘ seruicium quod ad 
terram illam pertinet ’ are open to two interpretations. All land 
held under any form of feudal tenure, save only the king’s demesne 
and that of his tenants-in-chief, might be liable for two kinds of 
service, forinsec service and intrinsec service. The former was 
incumbent on all lands of a tenant-in-chief because of his agree- 
ment with the king, and the latter was the service owed by each 
person in the feudal scale to his immediate lord as a result of the 
terms of his tenure.? The service which was intrinsec as between 
a lord and his vassal became forinsec for the tenants of this vassal 
and those under them. The incidence of this forinsec service 
might be arranged between any lord and his vassal, but it was 
always understood that, if the service were not forthcoming, 
the king or the lord to whom it was due might distrain on 
the actual land in order to enforce its performance. The lowest 
tenant in the feudal scale, the man who actually occupied the 
land as demesne, might then sue his lord by a writ of mesne. 
This process would be continued until the action reached the 
person who had failed in the performance of the service.* What 
must be determined here is: which of these services was meant 
by ‘ the service which pertained to the land’. At first sight the 
phrase might appear to refer to the forinsee service which was in- 
cumbent on practically all land. If this interpretation is accepted, 
the result to the king and the superior lords must be considered. 
If their under-tenants made grants in free, pure, and perpetual 
alms it would mean that, without any voice in the matter, the 
king and others would lose certain rights and services. But feudal 
law did not permit a sub-tenant to grant away what belonged to 
his lord in such acasualfashion. It must, therefore, be the intrinsec 
service to which this statement refers. The interpretation of it 
would then be that, as a result of a grant in free, pure, and per- 
petual alms, no service would be due from the donee to the donor, 
whereas if the grant had been made in free alms some service 
might be due. Unless the donor had agreed to be responsible for 


1 Bracton’s Note Book, pl. 21. 2 Pollock and Maitland, 2nd edn., i. 238. 
Ibid. pp. 237-9. 
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it, land given in either kind of alms was always liable for forinsec 
service. 

Bracton himself, in his De Legibus Angliae,’ draws this same 
distinction between the two types of frank almoign: ‘ Poterit 
etiam fieri donatio in liberam elemosinam, sicut ecclesiis cathedra- 
libus, conventualibus, parochialibus, viris religiosis, et quandoque 
in liberam elemosinam et perpetuam : et quo casu non excusatur 
ille qui accipit a praestatione servitii. Si autem fiat donatio in 
liberam, puram, et perpetuam elemosinam, excusatur.’ In speak- 
ing of the ability of the donor to give land he says: ‘ alienum 
autem servitium per talem donationem tollere non potuit nec 
minuere, nisi hoc specialiter in se susciperet alterius domini volun- 
tate cum warantia et de defensione.’ Later on Bracton? treats of 
the possibility of a gift being made in ‘ pure alms’ for a service. 
Et quid si donator contrarius sit sibi in donatione? Ut si dicat, Do tali 
talem rem in liberam, puram, et perpetuam elemosinam, faciendo inde 
tale servitium. Et quo casu libera et pura non potuit esse elemosina cum 
sit servitio obligata. Videtur igitur, sine praeiudicio melioris sententiae, 


quod contra donatorium debeat interpretari, ex quo scienter in carta sua 
voluit ad servitium obligari. 


Tosum up briefly Bracton’s theory, it is this : land may be granted 
in free, or free and perpetual alms for a service due to the donor, 
or in free, pure, and perpetual alms for no such service. If any is 
imposed in the latter the grant is contradictory in its terms, but 
nevertheless the service must be performed. In making a grant 
no man may give quittance of service which is not owed to him- 
self, unless he has previously made arrangement regarding its 
incidence with the person to whom it is due. 

These statements as made by Bracton are most definite and 
concise, and seem to have been fairly applicable to existing con- 
ditions. The ideas of the fourteenth century, however, as ex- 
pressed in the Year Books are more theoretical and bear much 
less relation to the actual facts, which could not have changed 
greatly during the period between the time of Bracton and the 
reign of Edward I. No doubt this change in the theory of frank 
almoign was in part due to the fact that by the fourteenth century 
this tenure had ceased to grow and was diminishing in impor- 
tance,® because of the limits which had been put on new grants in 
it by the statutes De Religiosis (1279) and Quia Emptores (1290). 
The following quotations from the Year Books will give an idea 
of the opinions of the lawyers of the early fourteenth century : 

Bereford : When I enfeoff you in pure and perpetual alms what do 
I reserve for myself ? I bar myself from all kinds of services and customs. 

' Fo. 27b (Woodbine edition). 2 Fo. 48. 


* Holdsworth, History of English Law, iii. 36-7. 
* Year Book (Rolls Series), 33-5 Edw. I, p. 206 (1306). 
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The avowant: For your charter supposeth that you are a tenant in 
frankalmoigne, which excludeth all manner of services.! 

Stonere: ... and in frankalmoign there is no outward service such as 
homage or other services which would afford the means of being noticed 
by the country.” 

Willoughby: ... because frank-almoign is quit of all manner of service.* 


Frank almoign lands were apparently no longer, as in the time 
of Bracton, distinguishable among themselves by the services 
which were owed for them. Whether ‘ free, pure, and perpetual ’ 
or only ‘ free ’ they all seem to have been considered by the lawyers 
toowenosecular service. Presumably, as in the thirteenth century, 
it is the intrinsec service to which reference is made, because the 
statute of Quia Emptores had been passed in order to safeguard 
the rights of lords against losses due to alienation. It must be 
remembered that we are dealing here with legal theory rather than 
the actual grants themselves: it cannot be supposed that the 
facts, such as the rights of the king and the overlords, would have 
changed much in the period between Bracton and the Year Books. 
It is difficult to determine the exact effect of this fourteenth- 
century theory that all frank almoign lands were free from the 
burden of intrinsec service. Certainly it is much more abstract 
and has less basis in fact than that found in Bracton ; nor is it 
possible to suppose that it can imply a change in the terms of the 
grants themselves. Does this legal theory mean that, regardless 
of what may have been the terms of any definite charter as held 
by a particular religious house, before the law all tenants in frank 
almoign were equal in that they were quit of all secular burdens 
to the immediate lord ? Unfortunately, none of the cases in the 
Year Books arise out of any direct demand for secular service 
from lands held in frank almoign. It is, therefore, impossible to 
test a practical application of this theory. In view of the general 
policy pursued by Edward I it cannot be believed that such a 
theory changed the obligations of tenants in frank almoign. On 
the other hand, it is possible that, with the development of the 
common law as a definite system, it became necessary to formulate 
definitions of tenure which were more theoretical than practical. 

By an examination of the terms of actual grants in frank 
almoign it will be possible to determine whether or not these lands 
were charged with secular service, and to test the practical validity 
of the legal distinction between ‘ free alms’ and ‘ free, pure, and 
perpetual alms’. A grant in frank almoign is indicated by the 
words in elemosinam, with which generally occur, in various com- 
binations, the three adjectives, libera, pura, and perpetua. There 


? Year Book (Seld. Soc.) 6-7 Edw. II, p. 12 (1313). 
2 Year Book (Rolls Series) 13-14 Edw. III, p. 262 (1339-40). 
8 Ibid. 14 Edw. III, p. 310 (1340). 
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may then-follow few or many phrases which further emphasize 
the freedom of the gift and specify either the service to be paid 
or the extent of the quittance from service. These grants do not 
lend themselves to concise treatment, because not only is the 
method of expression varied, but also they contain very different 
specifications with regard to service. Classification for the purpose 
of determining the nature and incidence of service is consequently 
difficult. It may be made as by Bracton on the basis of the inclu- 
sion or omission of the adjective pura as applied to elemosina. 
Grants may also be divided into those which do not make specific 
mention of any service, and those which do. This last class may 
be further subdivided into those which provide quittance of the 
service mentioned, and those which do not; or they may be 
arranged on the basis of the nature of the service exacted or 
acquitted, i.e. whether it is forinsec or intrinsec. Since our present 
object, in addition to determining what form of service was owed 
by frank almoign lands, is to find out whether Bracton’s distinc- 
tion between ‘ free ’ and ‘ pure ’ held in practice, it will be best to 
consider, first the grants in which specification is made regarding 
forinsee service, and then those in which it is made regarding 
intrinsec service, in the'latter instance distinguishing between 
grants in free alms and grants in pure alms. Such a classification 
omits those grants which were made either without mention of 
any service or else with a general but unspecified quittance. These 
grants, while numerous, are lacking in exact information and so 
afford no help in the solution of the problems in hand. 

Grants which contain provisions regarding forinsec service are 
fewer in number than grants of other types. A partial explanation 
of this fact is that no royal gifts could possibly fall into this class 
because any service imposed by the king on his tenants-in-chief 
would be intrinsec in respect to them. Grants dealing with forinsec 
service either specify its performance or free the donee from any 
obligation regarding it. As has been said, a donor might give land 
quit of the burden of forinsec service if he arranged that this 
service be done by some one else. He might go to the overlord 
or the king ! and obtain a release for the particular piece of land 
from such service, or he might agree to perform the service him- 
self? A variation of this last method might be employed: the 
donor would only agree to do the service owed to the lord of the 
fee implying that any which was due to other persons would still 
be incumbent on the donee.* As regards the service due to the 
king, it is unlikely that a complete release would often have been 
granted except by royal charter. In the first place, no evidence 


1 Historia et cartularium monasterii S, Petri Gloucestriae, i. 109. 
* Rotuli chartarum, p. 145. 
* Black Book of St. Augustine, pt. ii, pp. 391, 404. 
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of such releases is to be found in either the Close or Patent Rolls ; 
and probably none but the more important lords would have been 
in a position to approach the king for such a favour. If a man 
wished to give land to a religious house quit of all service due to 
the overlords and to the king he probably arranged to perform 
such service himself or to place the burden of it on other lands.! 

Although these charters which place the incidence of the 
forinsec service elsewhere than on lands granted in frank almoign 
do occur, they are not as common as those which especially state 
that the donee was liable for it. This service might be due to the 
king? or to the lord of the fee.? It might be converted into a money 
payment ‘ or the actual military service might be owed.’ Some- 
times a charter merely stipulated that the donee was to do the 
forinsec service ‘ which pertained to the land ’, but a full state- 
ment of the contents of this service might be made. For example, 
the manor of Sandford was given to the Templars ‘ in free and 
perpetual alms ’, ‘ faciendo inde forinsecum servicium capitalibus 
dominis illius feodi quantum pertinet ad illam terram’. When, 
however, the lord of the fee confirmed this grant he was careful 
to put in his charter the details of this service : ‘ faciendo inde 
mihi et heredibus meis forinsecum servicium quantum pertinet ad 
feudum unius militis sive scutagium et custodiam de Windleshor 
pro omnibus serviciis sectis consuetudinibus et demandis.’* As in 
this grant it was very common to allow quittance of other burdens, 
leaving on the donee only the obligation of forinsec service. The 
forinsec service due to the king might also take the form of 
military service or scutage, and such a service might be charged 
on lands granted in pure alms.’ 

From this examination of the grants which make some pro- 
vision regarding forinsec service it is evident that all lands granted 
in frank almoign were not ipso facto quit of it. The difficulty 
which arises is that of knowing how much account must be taken 
of the negative evidence of the charters which say nothing about 
the payment of forinsec service. No doubt from many of the lands 
so granted such a service was due or provided for : the fact that 
in some charters it was considered necessary to specify quittance 
shows that unless this had been done such service could probably 
have been claimed. At any rate, if the theory as stated by Bracton 
was not always borne out in practice, it would seem probable that 
it was in the majority of cases. The question is of importance 
because it is so often thought that grants in frank almoign by 


1 Calendar of Charter Rolls, ii. 449, no. 11. 
3 Black Book of St. Augustine, pt. ii, p. 564. 
* Chronica monasterii de Melsa, ii. 109. 5 Cal. Charter Rolls, ii. 449. 
* Bodl. Wood MS. 10 (Sandford a fo. 2. 

* Placitorum Abbreviatio, p. 98. 


2 Ibid. p. 420. 
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under-tenants meant a loss of service to the king. It may be that 
such a loss resulted, but it does not seem to have been due to 
the failure of proper provision for the payment of this service. 

Intrinsec service was very frequently exacted by grantors in 
frank almoign, and it most generally took the form of a money 
rent or a payment of pepper, cumin, or a rose.’ I have found only 
one charter which provided for the performance of military service 
as intrinsee service from frank almoign land.? A grant on such 
terms would almost seem to have been a grant by military tenure 
in spite of the wording of the charter. The most important point to 
note with regard to intrinsec service is that we find it exacted from 
lands granted in ‘ pure alms ’ ® just as it was from those granted 
in ‘free alms ’. Moreover, this circumstance occurs with sufficient 
frequency to make it unlikely that we are dealing here with 
isolated instances which are exceptions to a general rule. It would 
seem that, although, according to Bracton, such grants were con- 
tradictory in theory, yet in practice they were often made. It is 
probable that gifts made in ‘ free alms’ were more often charged 
with intrinsec service than were gifts in ‘ pure alms’, and that 
consequently there developed the legal theory that gifts made in 
‘pure alms ’ were quit of secular service in contrast to gifts in 
‘free alms ’ which were not. This was, however, no hard and fast 
rule, and a gift in ‘ pure alms’ with a service attached was not 
an uncommon occurrence. 

From this investigation into the services which might be due 
from lands held in frank almoign it would seem that, while the 
old conception that complete quittance from secular service was 
a characteristic feature of this tenure has proved incorrect, no new 
formula has been found to take its place. To a certain extent this 
is true, for, from the point of view of the secular service which was 
owed from them, many grants in frank almoign cannot have differed 
greatly, if at all, from grants in socage.* A tenant in socage would 
owe forinsec service and he would pay a money rent to his lord ; 
but so might a tenant in frank almoign. While many grants in 
frank almoign did convey quittances which would differentiate the 
tenure so created from socage tenure, the same is not true of them 
all. It is clear then that it is not always possible to distinguish 
between grants in frank almoign and grants in socage on the basis 
of their provisions regarding secular service, or, in other words, 


’ Cal. Charter Rolls, i. 2, 257, iii. 152, no. 25, 483; Cartularium monasterii de 
Rameseia, ii. 283-4, no. ececv ; Madox, Formulare Anglicanum, p. 223, no. ecclxx. 

* Dugdale, Monasticon, v. 620, no. 1: ‘in liberam et perpetuam elemosinam, 
-+. faciendo inde nobis et haeredibus nostris servicium medietatis feodi unius militis, 
Pro omni servitio.’ It is remarkable that this is a royal charter. 

Pm Historia et cartularium monasterii S. Petri Gloucestriae, ii. 297, no. deecci ; Plac. 
Ab. p. 98. 


* Pollock and Maitland, 2nd edn., i. 291 seq. 
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that from the point of view of secular service, frank almoign was 
not a tenurial unit. If, however, frank almoign is to be con- 
sidered as a separate and distinct tenure—and there is no doubt 
that it was so considered in the middle ages—wherein does its 
essence lie? It is to be found in the indefinite spiritual service 
which every frank almoign tenant was expected to perform.) 
Gifts made in this tenure were really made to God for the salvation 
of the donor’s soul, and this salvation was to be aided by the 
prayers of the donee. Frank almoign had, therefore, as its chief 
characteristic the obligation of indefinite spiritual service, and 
it is this which distinguished it from the lay tenures. No doubt 
the ideal gift in frank almoign carried with it complete quittance 
from secular burdens, and many actual gifts gave this quittance 
to a greater or less degree ; but even a gift which exacted the 
fullest possible amount of secular service could still be made in 
frank almoign, if it were made to God for the salvation of the 
donor’s soul. 

There remain to be considered the demands for service which 
were made by the Crown on frank almoign tenants. Miss Chew * 
has shown that the list of ecclesiastical tenants who held of the 
Crown in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries by knight’s 
service had remained practically as it was fixed by William the 
Conqueror.* This being the case, it is rather surprising to find that 
demands for military service, scutage, and other incidents of 
military tenure were made on ecclesiastical tenants whose names 
are not to be found on this list and who held in frank almoign. 
It would be expected that such demands would only have been 
made on religious tenants holding by military service or on mesne 
tenants who might be liable for them as forinsec service. 

In order to determine something more in detail about these 
various demands it is necessary to investigate them separately. 
The list of tenants who received writs of military summons, as 
compiled by Miss Chew, shows that these summons were issued 
frequently and to a varied group of ecclesiastical tenants. If such 
a tenant failed to respond by a fulfilment of the conditions im- 
posed in the summons, he was obliged to answer to the king for 
this failure, although in result he might well be acquitted of 
service. Surely the chancery must have known fairly soon,’ if 
not at the beginning of the issue of these writs, that a tenant held 
in pure and perpetual alms and owed no such service ; the very 


1 Pollock and Maitland, 2nd edn., i. 241. 
2 Ante, xli, The ecclesiastical tenants-in-chief and writs of military summons, 
pp. 161 seqq. 
* Round, Feudal England, pp. 249 seqq. F 
* See the successful defence made by the abbess of Barking ; Miss Chew’s article, 
ante, xli. 166-7. 
5 Round, Feudal England, p. 285. 
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frequency of the summons shows that they cannot have been due 
to clerical errors. 

These direct demands for military service made on particular 
frank almoign tenants do not differ greatly from those of a more 
general nature which seem to have been made regardless of the 
status of those to whom they were addressed. Many frank almoign 
tenants must have been included in the order of 1300! that all 
men who held land to the value of £49 and upwards were to 
perform military service against the Scots. In 1322 ? among those 
to whom writs were issued which ordered the recipients to furnish 
to the king as many soldiers as possible was the abbot of Battle,* 
who is definitely known to have held no land of the Crown by 
military service. Whether or not religious houses holding in frank 
almoign replied to these demands with the desired service, it is 
interesting to notice that such demands were made upon them. 

Closely allied to the demand for military service was that for 
the payment of scutage. Since this payment by its very nature 
pertained to military service, it would not be expected that it 
would have been exacted from tenants in frank almoign except 
as forinsee service. Demands for it were, however, made on these 
tenants, but they were often able to obtain quittance of its pay- 
ment. Frequently it happened that the sheriff distrained on the 
land of a religious house and so forced the abbot to come to the 
exchequer, armed with his royal charters to claim exemption, 
which was granted because the land was held in free, pure, and 
perpetual alms.* Similarly religious houses which were mesne 
tenants of the Crown were allowed exemption from the payment 
of seutage, if they could produce at the exchequer charters of 
lesser lords which would prove that their tenure was that of alms 
rather than military service.’ In such a case it would seem that 
the scutage, if really owed, was probably forinsec service, and that 
the tenant might be liable for it by the terms of his charter of 
gift: the plea cited, however, contains no information to this effect. 
No doubt, as suggested by Madox,* such a quittance would only 
be allowed when the lord of the religious house had other land 

upon which distraint for this payment might be made. Moreover, 
a religious house holding by military tenure might be granted 
quittance for a particular manor because it was held in free, pure, 
and perpetual alms.’ And the bishop of Exeter was allowed to 
hold certain lands ‘in alms, quit of scutage .. . saving to the 


‘ Parliamentary Writs, i. 335. 2 Ibid. vol. ii, pt. ii, pp. 549-50. 
* Red Book of the Exchequer, pt. i, p. 6. 
‘ Exch. Mem. Roll, L. T. R., no. 77, Communia Brevia, Michaelmas, m. 7 d, 8; 
Trinity, m. 51; Close Rolls 1242-7, p. 403. 
* Exch. Mem. Roll, L. T. R., no. 77, Communia Hilary, m. 9. 
* History and Antiquities of the Exchequer, i. 671, notes g and h ; 672, note i. 
” Literae Cantuarienses, ii. 236-8, nos. 702, 703. 
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king that the said bishop and his successors shall perform the 
services due from the barony and other lands belonging to the 
bishopric’.! Clearly a tenant in frank almoign could obtain exemp- 
tion from the payment of scutage unless it were owed by him as 
forinsec service, but he was often put to the trouble of proving 
his right to this exemption at the exchequer. Non-military 
tenants were, however, expected to make contributions to the 
king’s military expeditions which were known as dona.2 While 
in theory these dona were voluntary gifts, they were in reality 
practically compulsory.’ The evidence of the rolls shows that frank 
almoign tenants of the Crown, such as the abbeys of Gloucester ! 
and Battle,® were in the habit of making these ‘ voluntary ’ gifts 
to the king.® 

As in the case of scutage, so also when an aid was demanded 
for knighting the king’s eldest son or marrying his eldest daughter, 
a tenant might claim exemption on the score of his tenure. Many 
such pleas were received at the exchequer and quittance granted 
because of tenure:’ in making up the exchequer accounts it 
was recorded that allowance had been made for certain religious 
houses who had obtained quittance through royal writ.8 Although 
it is evident that tenants holding in frank almoign need not and 
did not pay these aids, yet, as in the case of a military aid, the 
king asked for and obtained corresponding payments from them. 
In 1245 Henry III sent the following writ:® ‘ To all abbots and 
priors of the county, &c. who do not hold by knight service. As 
the archbishops, &c. who hold by knight service are making the 
king an aid for the marriage of his eldest daughter, and they are 
bound to make the king a like subsidy, the king is sending to them 

. with the sheriff requesting them to grant him an aid, so that 
at a fitting time he may repay them (rependere), and they are to 
certify the king by these what aid they are thinking of making 
him.’ Moreover, although an aid for the marriage of the king’s 
sister could not be taken as one of the three great aids, it too could 
be asked as a favour from both tenants by knight’s service and 
others. A request for such an aid was sent to all ecclesiastical 
tenants in 1233," and it was promised that the grant asked for 
would not be prejudicial to them as a precedent. Similarly in 


1 Cal. Charter Rolls, iii. 431. * Round, Feudal England, pp. 276 seq. 

% Book of Fees, pt. ii, p. 652. * Ibid. pt. i, p. 51. 

5 See supra, p. 349. 

* Rotuli litterarum clausarum, i. 52; Book of Fees, pt. ii, pp. 1132, 1134; Madox, 
History and Antiquities of the Exchequer, i. 625. 

? Exch. Mem. Roll, L. T. R., no. 77, Brevia Trinity, m. 53 b, 54; See also Close 
Rolls, 1242-7, p. 375 ; Furness Coucher Book, pt. i, pp. 152-7, no. lvi. 

* Exch. Mem. Roll, L.T.R., no. 77, Status compotorum, Michaelmas, m. si; 
Status et visus, Easter, m. 92. 
* Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1232-47, p. 463. 1° Book of Fees, pt. i, p. 409. 
" Cal. of Close Rolls, 1234-7, p. 187. 
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1332 1 Edward III sent a personal request for an aid for the 
marriage of his sister both to religious houses which held by 
military service and to those which did not. The abbots of 
Furness, Gloucester, Battle, and Croyland, all non-military tenants, 
were included in this request. It is not probable that these abbots 
could claim exemption on the strength of their tenure, since these 
aids were not feudal aids but, in theory, voluntary contributions 
requested irrespective of tenure. It is interesting to see that 
religious houses which owed no service to the king were asked, as 
well as his military tenants, to grant him aids which, while not 
tenurial, were analogous to those owed only by military tenants. 
Anoth-* demand to which the non-military tenant was liable was 
that of tallage ; but this, too, did not need to be met if the tenant 
could prove that he held in frank almoign.? 

Suit at court or, in the case of tenants-in-chief, attendance 
at parliament, was another duty of the tenant to his feudal lord 
which was imposed both on tenants-in-chief and on sub-tenants * 
of the king who held in frank almoign. But here too a tenant in 
frank almoign might sometimes claim exemption : ‘The Abbot of 
Beaulieu had made suppli¢ation that, whereas he holds all lands 
of the abbey in frank almoign and not by barony or otherwise of 
the king in chief, whereby he ought not to be summoned to parlia- 
ments and councils, and from 1 Edward II he has been unduly 
summoned, not constantly but intermittently, he may be dis- 
charged from attendance.’* This plea, made in 1341, was granted 
because it was found that the abbot held in frank almoign. But 
although the abbot of Beaulieu and many others did secure the 
right to absent themselves from parliament because of their tenure, 
it is to be doubted whether that was the whole reason why they 
were allowed to do so. The particular abbots or priors who were 
granted these releases as cited, i.e. those of Thorney, Spalding, 
St. Augustine’s at Bristol, Leicester, St. James’s at Northampton, 
and Beaulieu, did not represent houses of any great importance. 
On the other hand, the abbot of Gloucester, who held of the Crown 
in frank almoign, attended parliament regularly in the reign of 
Edward IIf.5 Whether or not he would have been allowed to 
absent himself if he had so desired cannot be said. At any rate he 
was present, and his presence would seem to indicate that atten- 
dance at parliament had become a matter of position ® rather than 


* Cal. of Close Rolls, 1330-3, p. 587 seq. 
* Madox, History and Antiquities of the Exchequer, i. 753-4, note n; 745, notes z 
and a, * Prynne, Register of writs, i. 142. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1340-3, p. 243; see also 1350-4, p. 230; Reports from the Lords’ 
committee touching the dignity of a peer of the realm, &c., app. i, pt. ii, pp. 529, 533. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1327-30, p. 506; 1350-4, p. 236. 

* For the clergy in parliament in the reign of Edward I, see Pasquet, An essay on 
the origins of the House of Commons, pp. 138-9; Maitland, Constitutional History of 
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tenure. A tenant in frank almoign might claim exemption from 
attendance on the basis of his tenure, but all tenants-in-chief in 
frank almoign were not exempt from attendance at parliament 
because they so held. 

The right of distraint, which was the means used by a lord to 
enforce the performance of the obligations due to him, while not 
a burden in the same sense as those which have just been dis- 
cussed, was a burden which any feudal tenant would have been 
glad to escape. The power of distraint was the right to enforce 
the render of service or dues by going to the actual land, taking 
the goods or cattle found thereon, and holding them until the 
service was performed.' Very often distraint would take place 
not on the demesne land of the defaulter but on that of one of his 
tenants or under-tenants, who would have to recover by means 
of an action of mesne against his lord. It is obvious that a religious 
house, particularly if it were exempt from secular burdens, would 
strongly object to the inconvenience of this action, even though 
it had legal means for recovery. As regards royal distraint, a 
general rule seems to have been made that the king would not 
distrain on frank almoign land if he could obtain his services by 
doing so on any other: such a rule was observed by both John 
and Henry III.2 In 1315 Edward II,* in reply to a complaint, 
agreed that distraint should not be made on past endowments of 
churches, but that it might be made on newly purchased ecclesi- 
astical property : presumably this would not be held in frank 
almoign as the measure is of later date than Quia Emptores. This 
right of freedom from distraint, however, still continued to be 
disregarded, for in 1330 the monastery of St. Mary’s, York, com- 
plained * that, because freedom from distraint was not especially 
mentioned in the charters which granted its lands ‘in frank 
almoign quit of all earthly service ’, it had suffered from the royal 
officers. The king, in consideration of a payment of forty marks, 
was pleased to grant this further quittance. It would seem, then, 
that distraint on frank almoign lands was not legal, but that it 
sometimes took place. It would be all very well for an abbot to 
claim exemption from this burden in the king’s court, but in the 
meantime he would have suffered the inconveniences and perhaps 
the damages of the action as well as the trouble and expense of 
making suit for his quittance. 


England, pp. 76-7. They express the usual opinion that only those prelates who were 
barons of the realm came to parliament. If as is usually thought a baron was a military 
tenant, the presence of the abbot of Gloucester makes it necessary to modify this 
statement. But see on this point the important study of Miss Chew, ante, xli. 161 seq. 

1 Pollock and Maitland, i. 353. 

2 Rotuli Litterarum Patentium, p. 52; Madox, History and Antiquities of the 
Exchequer, i. 672, note h; see also Pollock and Maitland, i. 261. 

3 Statutes of the Realm, i. 172, c. ix. 
* Cal. Charter Rolls, iv. 197. 
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In considering these various demands it is evident that a dis- 
tinction must be drawn between those which were made on the 
basis of tenure and those which were not. It appears that tenants 
in frank almoign could and did claim exemption from the payment 
of military service, scutage, tallage, and aids, from summons to 
parliament, and from the burden of distraint, if the service was 
not forinsec, and if the demand had been made because the 
service was owed. In other words, frank almoign was not liable 
to the burdens of military tenure unless they were owed as forinsec 
service. But, on the other hand, if the king sent to his non-military 
tenants requests, which were practically compulsory, for payments 
analogous to those demanded on the ground of military tenure, 
or for some military service which was asked from all men of a 
certain standing, a plea that the tenant held in frank almoign 
would probably not have obtained him quittance. 

The services which might be owed by frank almoign tenants 
have been here considered from two points of view ; first, those 
which might result from agreements between such tenants and 
their lords, and secondly, those which might be imposed by the 
king. It is quite clear that secular services were often due from 
frank almoign lands, and that, while in the minds of the lawyers of 
the thirteenth century there may have been a distinction between 
grants in ‘free alms’ and grants in ‘ pure alms’ based on the 
obligation of intrinsec service, in practice such a distinction did 
not exist. Frank almoign tenants were, however, not liable for 
the services and payments which were owed to the king by his 
military tenants; yet, if he requested of them similar services and 
payments, his requests were generally granted, because, as they 
were not based on tenure, they could not be refused as not owed. 
Tenure in frank almoign might, therefore, often closely resemble 
both socage tenure and tenure by knight’s service in respect to 
the secular services which a tenant holding in it might owe. It 
was, however, distinguished from the lay tenures by the indefinite 
spiritual service of prayers which was expected from every frank 
almoign tenant, because the gift while made to him was made 
primarily to God. ELIsaBeETH G. KIMBALL. 
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The First Anglo-Russian Treaty, 1739-42 


NGLAND had no very close connexion with Russia until the 

accession of George I compelled British foreign policy to be 
deflected by the interests of Hanover. In his electoral capacity 
George I came into rather sharp collision with Peter the Great, 
and the latter threatened to maim his opponent by giving aid and 
encouragement to the Jacobites. But after the northern wars 
had been closed by the treaty of Nystad in 1721, all danger of 
actual collision passed away, and Great Britain reverted to its 
normal aim in the north, the maintenance of peace and the pro- 
motion of its commerce in the Baltic. For it was as a Baltic 
power that Russia was primarily regarded in Whitehall. The 
days had not yet come when it was thought to be our duty to 
maintain Turkey against Russian encroachments, and the time 
was still more distant when we looked with alarm at Russia’s 
steady advance in Asia towards the Himalayas. What we had 
to deal with in the early part of the eighteenth century was the 
substitution of Russian for Swedish ascendancy in the Baltic. 
We did not like it at the time, but we failed to prevent it, and 
after 1721 it became an accomplished fact which could not be 
undone without a renewal of war in northern Europe. And this, 
for political and commercial reasons alike, British ministers were 
anxious to avert. 

There were two obvious dangers to the northern peace. One 
was the natural desire of Sweden to regain its lost dominions, 
and especially to regain Livonia and those other Baltic provinces 
which had been seized by Russia. Sweden had been completely 
beaten since the death of Charles XII, but if the Swedes could 
recover from their disasters, and could rely upon the whole- 
hearted support of their old ally, France, they might be once 
more as formidable as they had been in the seventeenth century. 
And if Sweden recovered the Baltic provinces, she would certainly 
call upon Hanover to surrender Bremen and Verden. Thus Britain 
and Hanover became indirectly associated with Russia in the 
championship of the status quo. It was to the interest of all three 
states to keep Sweden apart from France and to prevent the 
establishment of French predominance at Stockholm. They acted 
successfully together to secure this object during the war of the 
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Polish succession. France called upon Sweden to restore in Poland 
the king whom a Swedish monarch had formerly placed on the 
throne, but Sweden gave no aid, and Stanislas was driven from 
Warsaw and from Danzig. 

The other threat to peace came from the rivalry of Denmark 
and the house of Holstein. On the pretext that he was the ally 
of Charles XII, Denmark had despoiled the duke of Holstein of 
Schleswig and of part of his duchy, and might on provocation 
attempt to secure its previous gains by annexing the whole of 
ducal Holstein. On the other hand, the Holsteiner was almost 
bound, if opportunity offered, to attempt the expulsion of the 
Danes from his hereditary dominions. True, a duke of Holstein 
single handed was no match for Denmark. But Duke Charles 
Frederick, as the son of the elder sister of Charles XII, had a 
strong claim to the crown of Sweden, and an almost indisputable 
claim to the succession on the death of his childless uncle by 
marriage, Frederick of Hesse-Cassel. And his own marriage in 
1725 to the elder daughter of Peter I associated him closely with 
Russia, and gave to their offspring the possibility of succeeding 
to the immense empire of the tsars. When Charles Frederick 
died in 1739, he left a son, Charles Peter Ulrich, who was later to 
be the ill-starred Peter III; an ambitious cousin, married some- 
what beneath her rank to a cadet of the house of Anhalt-Zerbst ; 
and her still more ambitious niece, already in her eleventh year 
dreaming of a fortunate marriage, and destined to be one of the 
most famous and successful of female rulers, Catherine the Great. 
For many years there was much combustible material about the 
house of Holstein, and it required careful watching if a conflagra- 
tion in the north was to be averted. 

During the year 1738 Walpole and his colleagues, after all 
their boasted abstention from war in 1733-5, began seriously to be 
alarmed by the situation both in southern and in northern Europe. 
The war of the Polish succession had immensely increased both 
the power and the prestige of the two branches of the house of 
Bourbon. Spain showed its renewed self-confidence by its forcible 
suppression of the illegal practices of British merchants. The 
asiento and the navio permiso, two of the great gains at Utrecht, 
had already lost much of their value, and were likely soon to be 
withdrawn altogether. And at the back of Spain was France, 
once more the dominant power of Europe. French diplomacy 
was everywhere triumphant. The maritime powers had striven 
hard to put an end to the Turkish war, in which Austria and 
Russia were wasting forces that might otherwise have been 
available to hold France in check. Russia was willing to accept 
Anglo-Dutch mediation, but Austria, indignant at what it con- 
sidered the perjured desertion of Great Britain in the late war, 
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preferred the mediation of France, on the plea that it would be more 
efficacious at Constantinople. The experiment of joint mediation 
was doomed to failure, and the astute Villeneuve had no difficulty 
in ousting his British and Dutch colleagues, Fawkener and Calkoen, 
from all share in the negotiations. At last the two governments had 
to order their representatives to avoid further humiliation by hold- 
ing aloof. In consequence French influence became preponderant 
at Vienna, and the emperor negotiated with France about delicate 
German questions, such as the succession in Jiilich and Berg, with- 
out consulting George II, either as king or as elector. The ‘old 
system’ ofan Austrian alliance, which after an interruption Walpole 
had restored in 1731, seemed to be as near to dissolution as it was 
after the settlement at Utrecht, with the unpleasing difference that 
France, which during the previous period of alienation had been 
the ally of England, would now be on the side of Austria. 
Equally disconcerting was the situation in the north of Europe, 
where St. Sévérin, an Italian diplomatist who had entered the 
service of France, was as successful as Villeneuve in the south. 
In the diet of 1738 he succeeded in ousting from power the party, 
led by Count Arvid Horn, which had been inclined to an alliance 
with England and Russia and to avoid any aggressive action. 
In its place a ministry was formed under Gyllenborg which looked 
to France for aid in the reconquest of Livonia. British ministers 
instructed their resident at St. Petersburg, Claudius Rondeau.) 
to urge Russia to take active measures to maintain its previous 
preponderance at Stockholm. The two omnipotent men in Russia, 
Biren, since 1737 duke of Courland, and the veteran Osterman, 
replied that Fleury was a pacifist, and that France had given 
ample assurance of its disinterested intentions. Additional 
motives for quiescence, says Rondeau, were that they found it 
inconvenient to alienate France when they were dependent upon 
her good offices in the negotiations with Turkey, and that they 
were not without hopes that Great Britain would in her own 
interests supply the necessary funds for bribing the Swedish 
diet. The climax came when the British ministers discovered 
that the new Swedish ministry had, on 10 November 1738, con- 
cluded a subsidy treaty with France. What could be the object of 
such a treaty, concluded by a frugal cardinal, at a time when 
there was profound peace in the north ? And on what was the 
subsidy to be spent by Sweden ? The answer in Whitehall was 
that the money was to be spent on the fleet, the one depart- 
ment in which Sweden could hope to outmatch Russia, and that 


1 The correspondence to and from Rondeau from 1736 to 1739 has been printed 
from the State Papers in the Public Record Office in vol. 1xxx of the Recueil (Sbornik) 
of the Imperial Society of Russian History. No other country, except the United 
States, has done so much to free its students from the necessity of personal visits 10 
foreign archives. 
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the aim was that Sweden, as a client state of France, should 
regain its Baltic ascendancy at the expense of Russia. It made 
matters worse that France was proposing to make a similar 
subsidy treaty with Denmark. If this were completed, France 
would be as securely predominant in northern Europe, as she 
already was, thanks to the family compact, in the south. 

Even Walpole was forced to admit that active measures must 
be taken to frustrate the extreme ambitions of France. It was 
not difficult to deal with Denmark. Of all the guarantors of 
Schleswig to the Danes, the most deeply pledged was the elector 
of Hanover, because upon that guarantee rested his acquisition 
of Bremen and Verden. Also the king of Great Britain had the 
stronger and the nearer fleet. On these grounds a British subsidy 
was to be preferred to a French one, and Titley, the British 
minister at Copenhagen, had little difficulty in adjusting a treaty, 
signed on 14 March 1739, which at the outset of the Austrian succes- 
sion war placed a body of Danish troops at the disposal of George IT. 
This treaty, which outraged the obstinate English tradition, dear 
to Walpole as later to Henry Pelham, that no subsidies should 
be paid in time of peace, got rid of one danger ; but it was still 
imperative to break off the growing Austrian intimacy with France. 
and, as a first step, to establish a firm hold upon Russia, which 
had been since 1726 the close ally of Austria. This was the more 
necessary as Russia seemed to be following Austria towards an 
understanding with France. Forseveral years, owing to the rupture 
about Poland, diplomatic relations between Russia and France 
had been interrupted. But in 1738 the Tsaritsa Anne recalled 
Prince Cantemir from London in order to send him to Paris, and 
more than a year elapsed before his place in London was filled by 
Scherbatov, of whom Rondeau said, in intimating his appoint- 
ment, ‘ he drinks and talks much, but very little to the purpose ’. 2 
Meanwhile France was looking for a man to send to St. Petersburg 
with the rank of ambassador, a compliment which she had never 
paid before to the Russian court. In October 1738 Rondeau, after 
dilating on Austrian denunciations of Great Britain at St. Peters- 
burg, hegged the British ministers to consider that ‘if a French 
ambassador should arrive here during this uneasiness, no one can 
answer what ground he may gain’.* It was fortunate that the 
marquis de Vaulgrenant, the first French nominee, refused to go 
to Russia, and the notorious la Chétardie, who took his place, 
did not arrive till late in December 1739.4 By that time con- 
siderable steps had been taken to frustrate his activities. 


* Harrington to Rondeau, 28 November (0.s.) 1738; Recueil, xxx. 396. 

* Rondeau to Harrington, 16 June 1739 ; Ibid. p. 503. 

* To Harrington, 21 October 1738 ; Ibid. p. 377. ; 

* La Chétardie’s instructions, dated 1 July 1739, are in Rambaud, Recueil des 
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The only existing treaty between Russia and Great Britain 
was a commercial treaty, which Rondeau had negotiated in 1734, 
in the middle of the Polish war, and which was regarded with 
jealousy and envy by both France and the United Provinces. 
A French envoy, Campredon, had made a strenuous effort to effect 
a triple alliance of France, Britain, and Russia in the last years 
of Peter I, but had been foiled by the difficulty of adjusting 
terms with Hanover about Holstein and Mecklenburg. Since 
then relations had been sometimes strained, as in the reign of 
Catherine I, but more often reasonably friendly, as under the 
present Tsaritsa, Anne; but there had been no definite obliga- 
tions on either side. These indeterminate relations seemed to the 
British ministers to be no longer adequate, in view of the alarm- 
ing position in Europe. On 15 December (0.s.) 1738 Harrington 
wrote to Rondeau that he might suggest, as from himself, that 
if Russia would like a treaty, any proposal would probably meet 
with favourable consideration in London. Four days later he 
went farther, and authorized the definite proposal of a defensive 
alliance to the duke of Courland, and to any other minister whom 
Rondeau might regard as worthy of trust. A month later, as 
an afterthought, he insists that the negotiation must be an in- 
violable secret, ‘and not the least mention of it made even to the 
imperial court, lest, in the present situation of the emperor with 
regard to France, any ill consequences should arise from intrusting 
them with such a confidence ’.1 

Rondeau reported that he had made his overtures to Biren 
and Osterman, that they were in favour of a treaty, but insisted 
upon the first project being drawn up in London. Rondeau also 
called attention to the inevitable question of the imperial title. 
Peter I had assumed it after the treaty of Nystad, but Great 
Britain, like several other states, had hitherto declined to recog- 
nize the assumption. In official documents the present ruler of 
Russia was ‘ the Czarinna ’ or ‘ Her Czarish Majesty ’. Rondeau 
said that he had been authorized to concede the title in 1734, 
when he was dealing with the commercial treaty, but, as he had 
been able to conclude without granting it, he had never done so.* 
The Russians discovered this, and withheld the customary present 
on the making of a treaty. 

No time was lost in Whitehall, and on 17 Febrvary (0.s.) 
Harrington sent the first draft of a treaty drawn upon very 
general lines. It was based upon the assumption that Britain 
needed troops, of which Russia had plenty, and that Russia needed 


Instructions, &c., Russie, i. 344-59. They give a good idea of the problems with which 
the successive British envoys had to deal. 

1 For these letters from Harrington of 15 and 19 December, and of 19 January 
1739 (0.s.), see Recueil, lxxx. 402, 405, and 419. 
* Rondeau to Harrington, 16 January (0.s.) 1739, in Recueil, xxx. 416. 
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ships, which Britain could supply. Hence the proposal that, in 
case of an attack on Britain, Russia should send 15,000 infantry, 
while, in the converse case, Britain should furnish ships bearing 
800 guns. In both cases the expense of the succour was to be 
defrayed by the sender. From this agreement any attack on 
Russia by Poles, Turks, Persians, Tartars, and other orientals 
was to be excepted ; and the Russians, in return, were not to be 
pledged to assist in case of any attack on the king’s dominions in 
America. No limit of time was fixed for the treaty, and it was 
included that the treaty of commerce should also be made per- 
petual. As to the title, Rondeau was told that he might grant it, 
but only if the Russians made it a sine qua non, and then only 
on condition that they signed a separate article promising to claim 
no privilege or pre-eminence on account of the title. This article 
had been drawn up during the negotiations with Peter the Great, 
who had been more imperative in demanding the title than his 
niece was expected to be.! 

Rondeau submitted the project to Osterman in the expectation 
that the Russian objections and amendments would be embodied, 
according to the usual practice, in a counter-project. But Oster- 
man was too cautious to commit himself in writing, while the 
treaty with the Turks was still in the making, and insisted upon 
dictating his criticisms to Rondeau. In the first place he demanded 
the imperial title ; he would not have a permanent treaty of any 
kind, so there must be a time limit to the new treaty and to the 
renewed treaty of commerce ; he would not listen to the exception 
of the Poles, who were not orientals, and who were included in 
every other defensive treaty that Russia had made ; and finally 
he insisted that the Russian troops, when outside their own 
country, must be maintained at the cost of the country which 
demanded their aid. If the troops were transported by sea, they 
might be all infantry, but if they marched by land, they must 
have some cavalry for scouting and foraging. And he would like 
to have some fixed bounds, e.g. England, Flanders, Germany, 
beyond which the Russians were not to go, and as Britain excepted 
the oriental foes of Russia, he would also except wars with Spain 
or Portugal or in the Indies. There was also a question as to 
whether the king’s dominions included those which he held as 
elector. If so, Osterman thought they should be specified.” 

On receipt of these comprehensive comments, the British 
ministry, again without any delay, drew up a revised draft which 
was to be the basis of a final settlement. The stipulation as to 
the commercial treaty was taken out of the body of the treaty 
and put into a separate article, on the obvious ground that it was 


' Harrington to Rondeau, 17 February (0.s.) 1739, Recueil, Ixxx. 431. 
* Rondeau to Harrington, 17 March and 10 April, 1739, Ibid. pp. 444, 452. 
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no concern of any power that might be invited to accede to the 
treaty. No time was fixed for its duration, but Rondeau was to 
get as many years as he could. The general words ‘ royaumes, 
états, pays, provinces’ had always been held to include the 
electoral dominions. It was therefore impossible to specify the 
latter in this treaty without casting doubt upon the interpretation 
of all the other treaties. For the 15,000 infantry was substituted 
10,000 foot and 2,000 horse, and to these Great Britain would 
supply bread, forage, and quarters outside their own country. 
But, in return for this extra expenditure, the British naval aid, 
which was to be self-supporting, must be cut down from 800 to 
640 guns. The exception of the Poles was abandoned, and, as 
this introduced a possible war in which naval aid would be useless, 
provision must be made for possible wars in which neither side 
required the stipulated assistance. To meet such a case there 
must be a pecuniary equivalent at the option of the requisitioning 
power. The British ministry did not fix a sum, but suggested to 
Rondeau that he should start at £60,000 and go up, if necessary, 
to a limit of £100,000. As the Russians would not exclude the 
Poles, Britain could not agree to the exclusion of Spain and 
Portugal, but to balance the exception of all orientals, ministers 
consented to except all cases of attack on the king’s dominions 
outside Europe, and they also agreed that Russian troops should 
not be called upon to serve in Spain, Portugal, or Italy. No 
specified power was to be invited to accede to the treaty, because 
such a power would have to receive intimation of its contents, 
which would put an end to all secrecy. Finally, Rondeau was 
ordered to keep the title in reserve, to be given as a bonne bouche, 
if the Russian ministers were in other matters amenable.! 
Rondeau received the revised project on 16 June (o0.s.), and 
five days later he declared that Biren and Osterman had offered 
no objections, and seemed to be as well disposed as ever. But at 
this interesting stage the negotiation, which had proceeded so 
far without serious hitch, was suddenly and completely arrested. 
Various excuses were made for delay. At first there was the 
grandiose wedding of the tsaritsa’s niece and presumed heiress, 
Anne of Mecklenburg, to Anthony Ulrich of Brunswick-Wolfen- 
biittel, who had been brought to Russia as a prospective bride- 
groom in 1732, and had recently earned some distinction by 
serving in the Turkish war. The wedding was not in itself un- 
pleasing to England, as it connected Russia not only with the 
house of Welf but also with Austria, where Charles VI’s wife 
was the bridegroom’s aunt. But the festivities put a stop for 
a considerable time to public business. Then was pleaded the 
necessity of translating the draft treaty into Russian for sub- 
1 Harrington to Rondeau, 25 May 1739, Recueil, xxx. 477. 
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mission to the empress. And, finally, came the true excuse that 
all attention was focused upon the negotiations at Belgrade and 
later at Constantinople, where Villeneuve carried out his in- 
structions to divide Austria from Russia by negotiating, not 
a single treaty, but two separate treaties with the Turks. The 
news of the first treaty, by which Austria deserted her ally, was 
greeted with execrations at St. Petersburg. Nor was there much 
joy, though there may have been some relief, when it was learned 
that on 18 October Russia had been compelled to purchase peace, 
after an exhausting but not unsuccessful war, by sacrificing all 
conquests except Azof, and that was to be dismantled. 

In the interval between the two treaties the friction between 
St. Petersburg and Vienna was so acute that it appeared in 
London as if a Russian treaty might involve a collision with 
Austria. On 24 August (0.s.) Harrington wrote to Rondeau to 
take advantage of Russian delays as a pretext for refusing to sign 
and for referring home for fresh instructions. When the news, 
however, came that Russia had also made peace, Harrington 
assumed that all cause for delay was at an end, and wrote on 
23 October (0.s.) to renew the authority to sign. But it was too 
late. Rondeau had died after a few days’ illness on 5 October (0.8.) ; 
there was only a secretary left to carry on formal business at 
St. Petersburg, and the new Russian envoy had not yet come to 
London. So the negotiation was perforce held up till Rondeau’s 
successor, Edward Finch, could arrive at the Russian capital. 

Finch’s instructions? were extremely simple. He was to 
watch la Chétardie and defeat his intrigues to detach Russia from 
Austria, and he was to complete the treaty which Rondeau’s 
death had left in suspense. This treaty was now the more necessary 
on account of the war with Spain, which had begun in 1739. 
Finch did not arrive in St. Petersburg till the beginning of June 
1740, and from the outset he found himself confronted with two 
difficulties. One was that he was handicapped by his ignorance 
of German, though he professed a valiant intention of learning 
it. No diplomatist was expected to know Russian, but German 
had become the second language of the Russian court, where 
French was a comparatively rare accomplishment. Osterman 
had a sufficient mastery of French, but Biren, though he could 
grasp what was said slowly to him, could only reply in German. 
So, in conversation with the duke, whose influence was all-im- 
portant with the empress, Finch had to employ an interpreter. 
And until Miinchausen could send him a trustworthy secretary 
from Hanover, where he seems to have kept a supply of young 


Recueil, xxx. 525 and 541. 


* Ibid. Ixxxv. 5-23. This volume contains the Finch correspondence down to 
3 March 1741. 
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men for the purpose, he had to accept the services of anybody 
who was available, sometimes of a member of the duke’s household 
and sometimes of the Austrian or Saxon envoy. This was not 
very conducive to secret diplomacy. 

Another difficulty was that the tsaritsa’s reign was coming 
to a close, and that the rule of her German favourite and minister 
was so unpopular that it could only be maintained by terrorism. 
Just before Finch arrived, Volinski, one of the cabinet ministers, 
was arrested on a charge of plotting to secure the expulsion of all 
foreigners and the restoration of the old Russia before Peter 
began to destroy it. The number of persons implicated, says Finch 
only a fortnight after his arrival, 


show such a general disposition in this country to return to its old state, 
and so thorough an aversion to all foreigners, that those who know the 
Czarinna and duke of Courland better than I can pretend to do, observe 
a very remarkable thoughtfulness in both ; for though to chop off the heads 
of the whole country may be an effectual remedy, yet it must appear a 
very violent one to the first, and, in case of accident to the Czarinna, the 


situation of the last must appear, even to himself, a very nice and dangerous 
one.! 


It was not a hopeful task to negotiate a treaty with a government 
that was so insecure. 

It did not improve matters that the leading members of the 
government were at variance with each other. Osterman had 
been at the head of the foreign office for fourteen years, and re- 
sented all attempts of Biren to’encroach on his domain. Charles VI 
was not yet reconciled with Great Britain, and Osterman was more 
pro-Austrian than pro-British, whereas Biren was the reverse. 
The friction became more acute in July when the duke succeeded 
in bringing to St. Petersburg and into the cabinet Alexis Bestuzhev, 
a man who was fitted both by ability and by linguistic attainments 
to be a possible rival to the veteran foreign minister.? Osterman 
showed his resentment by deliberate obstruction when Finch tried 
to bring him to discuss the inchoate treaty of 1739. He asked 
what other powers were to be invited to join the alliance, and 
like a ‘ good Prussian ’, as Finch called him, urged that every- 
thing should be done to conciliate the young king of Prussia, by 
gratifying his supposed ambitions with regard to Jiilich and Berg 
and East Friesland. He was especially insistent that George II, 
who was in Hanover during the summer of 1740, should arrange 
an interview with his nephew. George, who had no love for 

! Finch to Harrington, 17 June (0.s.) 1740, Recueil, Ixxxv. 59. 

* Finch, however (to Harrington, 19 July o.s.), says of Bestuzhev that, ‘ the duke 
of Courland looks upon him as a sure man, and count Osterman not as one of such 
parts and knowledge as to give him any jealousy.’ Finch also says that the duke’s 


favour was the more astonishing, as Bestuzhev’s father had been Biren’s rival for the 
favours of the tsaritsa when she was the wife of Frederick William, duke of Courland. 
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Frederick, resented this alien dictation, and forbade Harrington 
to answer the reiterated suggestions from St. Petersburg. This 
obstinate silence further irritated Osterman. But the climax of 
tactlessness was reached when Finch, egged on by Harrington, 
tried to employ the duke of Courland to put pressure upon his 
recalcitrant colleague. It was only after much mischief had been 
done that it was at last realized that excessive urgency was 
impolitic, and Finch declared to Osterman that he would never 
mention the treaty again till he was invited to do so. 

Either this tardy coyness or the pressure of Bestuzhev pro- 
duced some result. On 29 September (0.s.) Osterman, ousting his 
colleagues in the cabinet, began a series of conferences with Finch 
lasting till 10 October, in which he analysed seriatim the pro- 
visions of the revised draft treaty which Rondeau had received 
from Harrington on 16 June of the previous year. As before, 
Osterman refused to commit himself to anything in writing, and 
Finch found it very difficult to arrange the gist of the long- 
winded discourses to which he had listened. On the question of 
the imperial title Finch gave way, reserving the separate article 
against any claim to pre-eminence. But he refused, on obvious 
grounds, the suggestion that both powers should furnish either 
ships or troops on demand when the casus foederis should arise. 
This necessitated the fixing of a pecuniary equivalent. Osterman 
regarded as contemptible the £60,000 which Finch offered, and 
sneered at the £100,000, which was ultimately inserted. It was 
not for great states, he said, to negotiate en marchand. He 
demanded that the British squadron should winter in the Baltic 
instead of quitting it in October. But Finch replied that an ice- 
bound fleet would be useless, and that no sailors would engage 
to serve on such terms in so unpopular a sea. As it was, men had 
to be signed on for the Mediterranean and then transferred to the 
Baltic against their will. But the gordian knot was the article 
in the draft treaty excluding present wars. Osterman said that 
this excluded the war with Spain. Finch replied that the Spanish 
war had not begun when the draft was drawn up, and that the 
article only applied to the Russo-Turkish war. He declared that 
parliament would be alienated by such a condition, that his own 
reputation would be ruined, and that the king would rather lose 
the treaty than consent. Osterman dilated on the contrast be- 
tween French generosity and British niggardliness. La Chétardie, 
he said, offered a guarantee of all Russian possessions and acquisi- 
tions on every side ; an engagement to keep Sweden quiet and 
a squadron in the Baltic in case of need ; good offices to prevent 
an attack from Turkey and an ample subsidy if such an attack 
were made. As against this Britain offered assistance which was 
of no use against any power but Sweden. Finch could only reply 
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that the treaty was proposed in the general interests of Europe, 
and not merely for the defence of the contracting states. In the 
end the now heated diplomatists agreed to compromise on the 
exclusion of the Spanish war in the treaty, and on the adoption of 
a separate and most secret article by which Russia was to furnish 
aid in case the European dominions of George II were attacked 
by any other power during the Spanish war. At the last minute 
Osterman proposed to insert here a l’exception de Gibraltar et Port 
Mahon, but this Finch successfully resisted. The other separate 
articles dealt with (1) the title, (2) a guarantee of Courland to Biren 
and his male descendants, reserving the suzerainty of Poland, 
(3) a renewal of the treaty of commerce for twenty-four years, 
and (4) the admission of Saxony as one of the principal contracting 
powers. The duration of the treaty was fixed at twenty years. 

Osterman now urged Finch to sign sub spe rati, but the latter 
insisted upon sending his voluminous report to London. It was 
finally ready for dispatch on 1 November (0.s).!_ But by that 
time he realized that his labour had been largely thrown away, 
as two events had altered the whole situation. On 17/28 October 
the Tsaritsa Anne had died, bequeathing the crown on her death- 
bed to the infant Ivan VI,? who had been born in the previous 
August, and giving the regency, not to the child’s mother, who 
had been universally regarded as the future tsaritsa, but to the 
unpopular duke of Courland. Nine days later the news reached 
St. Petersburg that the Emperor Charles VI was also dead. 
Osterman, said Finch, ‘ was more struck with this catastrophe 
than with our late one here.’* It confronted Europe with two 
all-important problems, the possibility of a disputed succession 
in the Austrian dominions, and the practical certainty of a dis- 
puted election in the Empire. _ 

Finch did his best to minimize the significance of the change 
in Russia. He dilated on the ease and tranquillity with which 
it had been effected. He pointed out that Osterman, who had 
characteristically ‘lain low’ during the change, was still at his 
post, that the new regent had always been a partisan of the 
treaty, and that Alexis Bestuzhev, another ally, had been promi- 
nent if not active in settling the regency, and was now likely to 
be much more influential. But his optimism received a severe 
blow on 9 November (0.s.) when Field-marshal Munnich, one of the 
heroes of the Turkish war, suddenly seized Biren, and transferred 
the regency to Anne of Brunswick, the mother of the infant tsar. 
Bestuzhev disappeared, first in prison, and then in exile. But 


1 For Finch’s bundle of 1 November, see Recueil, lxxxv. 252-351 (100 pages). 

* By an edict, issued 5 February 1722, Peter the Great had abolished all claims by 
lineal descent or primogeniture, and had given to the reigning sovereign an absolute 
right to nominate a successor. 

’ Finch to Harrington, 1 November 1740, Recueil, Ixxxv. 356. 
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Osterman seemed as immovable as ever, and Finch saw no reason 
why he should not get his treaty, though the separate article 
about Courland must obviously be deleted.t 

But this time it was the British ministers who were in no hurry, 
and it was not till 10 February (0.s.) 1741 that Finch received 
from Harrington a virtual approval, with some minor exceptions, 
of the amendments which Osterman and Finch had agreed upon 
in their conferences four months before.2, The cause of the delay 
was the emergence of a new and wholly unexpected problem. 
The dreaded attack upon Maria Theresa had come, not from 
France or from France’s protégé Bavaria, but from Osterman’s 
pet, the young king of Prussia, who had invaded Silesia in the 
previous December. Even Osterman’s obstinate Prussianism was 
not proof against this shock, and the conclusion of the treaty 
was tacitly postponed while the two powers discussed how they 
were to fulfil the obligation, which both admitted, to maintain 
the Pragmatic Sanction. Remonstrances without any force 
behind them were treated with contempt by Frederick, who 
insisted upon a prompt satisfaction of his claims. But it was 
clear that, if the indivisibility of Austrian dominions was once 
sacrificed, others would insist upon a share in the spoil. Also 
Prussia was inconveniently near to Russia, and the aggrandise- 
ment of Prussia was as undesirable as the weakening of Austria. 
Osterman expressed his willingness to concur in any plans for the 
coercion of Prussia, which might be put forward by the maritime 
powers. But Great Britain, while demanding that Russian troops 
should invade East Prussia, would formulate no plan for its own 
action, because the safety of Hanover was at stake. And so. 
matters reached a deadlock, from which Prussia industriously 
profited. 

In March 1741 events took a new turn. The British ministers 
discovered that France and Spain were forming plans for the 
support of Bavaria which might have the effect of destroying 
the house of Austria and with it the liberties of Europe. In face 
of this new and serious danger, they decided that Prussia, instead 
of being coerced, must be bought off by Maria Theresa, and they 
sent instructions to that effect to Thomas Robinson in Vienna 
and to Lord Hyndford at Berlin. Copies of these were sent to 
Finch, and he was to ask for the co-operation of Russia in this 
altered policy. They had also discovered that two schemes had 
been formed to paralyse Russia. Sweden, under the treaty of 

’ Finch was afraid that, in place of this article, the new regent would demand some 
concession to her father, the duke of Mecklenburg, whose territories were occupied 
by Hanoverian troops under an imperial decree. Osterman did raise the question, and 
extorted an explanatory letter from George II, but the subject was allowed to drop. 


* We have not Harrington’s dispatch, but its contents are revealed by Finch’s 
acknowledgement on 14 February (0.s.) 1742, Recueil, Ixxxv. 488. 
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1738, was to be encouraged to undertake a war through Finland 
and by sea for the recovery of the Baltic provinces. And la 
Chétardie was trying to arrange that, simultaneously with the 
Swedish attack, there should be a rising of Russian malcontents 
to overthrow the house of Brunswick in favour of Elizabeth, the 
surviving daughter of Peter the Great. Such a revolution would 
make France and Sweden the dictators of the north. Finch was 
ordered to urge the Russian government, whose maintenance was 
deemed necessary for the common cause, to take all possible pre- 
cautions against this combination of external and internal dangers. 
As for the treaty, if it was not already concluded, or if Swedish 
hostilities should begin before signature, Finch was to wait for 
further instructions.! 

Harrington’s dispatch, as he probably expected, came too late 
for this last order to be carried out. The Swedish preparations 
were even more carefully observed at St. Petersburg than in 
London, and Osterman was eager to see a British squadron in the 
Baltic. Russia was now the suppliant for the treaty, and though 
Golovkin, a new cabinet minister, tried to raise new difficulties, 
‘on the old Russian maxim that this country should not lay itself 
under any engagements to foreign powers,’ these were swept aside, 
and the treaty, as adjusted with Osterman in the previous October, 
was signed on 4 April (0.s.) 1741, though it was dated the 3rd. 
The only concession to Golovkin was that the duration of the 
commercial treaty was cut down to twenty years so as to be 
identical with that of the political treaty.” 

Finch had at last carried out his original instructions, but 

-he was not jubilant. He knew in his heart that the treaty came 
too late to be of much use. The original object of the treaty, the 
maintenance of northern peace, had been superseded by a new 
aim, to draw Russia into the now inevitable war on the side of 
Maria Theresa. Finch saw that the Swedish attack would make 
it impossible for Russia to give active aid to Austria, and that 
the Spanish war and other dangers would make England reluctant 
or unable to send ships to the Baltic. He admitted that ‘the 
present critical conjuncture in the empire and the dispositions 
of the Swedish diet had a much greater share in the conclusion of 
the treaty than that which I can pretend to’. And he begged 
Harrington, if circumstances made the sending of a squadron 
impossible, to sacrifice him as having exceeded his powers, and to 
refuse to ratify. Of course he could not in such a case remain in 
St. Petersburg, but he was compelled, in a separate letter, to ask 
for his recall on the ground of ill health. Harrington replied to 

1 This important dispatch from Harrington is dated 17 March (0.s.) 1741, Recueil, 
xci. 20. 
* Finch to Harrington, 31 March and 5 April, 1741, Zbid. pp. 37-40. 
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these letters from Hanover that the question of ratification must 
be settled by the Lords Justices in England, and that Finch might 
return as soon as his successor had been found.! 

On 23 June (0.s.) Newcastle, the other secretary of state, 
conveyed the decision of the Lords Justices. In spite of Russian 
delays and alterations, and of the obvious fact that the sudden 
conclusion was due to the fear of a rupture with Sweden, they 
held that an alliance with Russia was desirable. But they could 
not admit an unconditional obligation to send ships, no matter 
how critical was the position elsewhere, and therefore they can 
only authorize ratification on condition that Russia accepts a new 
additional article giving the right to withhold ships in case of 
urgent necessity and to pay money in their place. The option 
between material aid and money is given in the treaty to the 
recipient of aid, it must be extended to the giver. If this article 
is signed, Finch may ratify, and the necessary forms are sent ; if 
not, he must refer home for fresh orders.” 

Unfortunately this dispatch went through Hanover, and 
George II and Harrington seized the opportunity to practice a 
characteristically Hanoverian piece of economy. When Osterman 
was first confronted with the possibility that he might not get 
the coveted ships and that money might be offered to him in 
their place, he had flung out in a rage: ‘ As to the money, it would 
never be received here, and he himself should be a traitor to Russia 
if ever he advised the great-duchess to accept it.’* Harrington 
fastened upon these hasty words, which had been reported to 
him by Finch, and supplemented Newcastle’s letter by instructing 
Finch to get the option of withholding the ships without promising 
any equivalent. At the same time he told Finch that his place 
was to be taken by Sir Cyril Wich, who had been our minister 
to the Hanse towns and knew all about Baltic politics, and sent 
him two letters of recall, one addressed to ‘ the emperor ’, to be 
used if the treaty was ratified, and the other to ‘his Czarish 
majesty ’, if it was not.* 

Finch had to recast Newcastle’s separate article in order to 
get rid of the equivalent for ships. As might have been expected, 
Osterman withdrew from his previous attitude, and, when re- 
minded of his own words, said that his colleagues would never 
consent to dispense with aid altogether. Through August, 
September, and October, Finch, knowing it was his last negotia- 
tion, did his utmost to carry out Harrington’s instructions. The 


‘ Harrington to Finch, 28 May/8 June 1741, Recueil, xci. 93. 
* Ibid. p. 162. 
* Finch to Harrington, 23 June/4 July 1741, Ibid. p. 161. 
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declaration of war by Sweden in August did not make his task 
easier. But it was a hopeless struggle, because Finch had given 
away his case at the outset by saying that no question of money 
should mar the settlement, and because Scherbatov in London 
had discovered that the ministers there had proposed to give the 
equivalent without any hesitation. So, at last, Finch had to put 
back the article into the form originally sent by Newcastle, and 
this was signed on 17 November (0.s.). In return for this, Oster- 
man withdrew a demand which he had put forward that Britain 
should give an unconditional pledge to send a squadron to the 
Baltic in case French ships entered that sea. The next day formal 
ratifications of the treaty were exchanged. But Finch had never 
got his audience of leave. All his demands for it had been treated 
as mere diplomatic moves to induce Russia to give way. However, 
as the winter had set in, and he had lost the good weather for 
travelling, he determined to wait for the arrival of his successor. 
It was an unfortunate decision for Finch, though it has preserved 
to us a valuable narrative of a stirring event. 

All this time the Brunswick government had been tottering, 
and would have fallen before this but for Lacy’s decisive victory 
over the Swedes at Wilmanstrand. But even this brilliant success, 
though it disconcerted la Chétardie’s scheme of combining a revolt 
in the capital with a Swedish advance, could not save a govern- 
ment which lacked all cohesion and foresight. Munnich, the man 
who had given the regency to Anne, and had been rewarded with 
the novel office of premier minister, had shown no ability for any 
except the military department, where he came into collision 
with the regent’s consort, Anthony Ulrich, who was nominal com- 
mander-in-chief. In March 1741 Munnich had been dismissed, 
and his useless office suppressed. Anne said that he had acted 
to serve his own ambition, and that though she could profit from 
the treachery, she could not esteem the traitor.!_ With ill-judged 
leniency she allowed the field-marshal, who had more than one 
link with her favourite, Julia Mengden, to stay on in St. Peters- 
burg as a centre of intrigue. Anne herself was jealous of her 
husband’s attempts to interfere in affairs, and detested Osterman, 
whom she regarded as Anthony Ulrich’s preceptor. At last at the 
end of October she took the extreme step of recalling Osterman’s 
rival, Alexis Bestuzhev, from exile. Prominent among the critics 
of the foreign minister was Botta, the Austrian envoy, who, says 
Finch, ‘ seems to be erecting himself into a minister of this court, 
and employs all his dexterity, malice, and revenge to thwart 
the duke [Anthony Ulrich] and Count Osterman ’.2 So absorbed 
were court circles in these squabbles that they refused to pay 


1 Finch to Harrington, 7 March 1741, Recueil, xci. 4. 
* Finch to Harrington, 20 October (0.s.) 1741, Ibid. p. 300. 
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attention to Finch’s reiterated warnings as to French plots in 
favour of Elizabeth. When Finch pressed Osterman to take 
precautions, the latter replied that the princess was too good a 
Russian to take part in such conspiracies.! 

Barely a fortnight had elapsed after the ratification of the 
Anglo-Russian treaty when it was reduced to waste paper by 
the startling revolution of 25 November/6 December 1741.2. The 
regent, with her husband, her children, and her female favourite, 
was removed to the first of a series of prisons, more numerous and 
far more repulsive than those of Mary Stewart. Elizabeth became 
empress of all the Russias. Osterman and Munnich were re- 
prieved from the scaffold to end their days in Siberia. The long 
domination of the Germans was at an end. La Chétardie, though 
he had nothing to do with the actual revolution, was as triumphant 
as if he had organized it, and posed as a virtual prime minister 
of Russia.’ Bestuzhev, sailing for the moment with the prevalent 
French wind, returned to the cabinet and was presently appointed 
vice-chancellor. Elizabeth was supposed not to love him,’ but 
she had nobody else with the necessary command of languages, 
and he saved her so much trouble that he’ continued to serve 
her for sixteen years, and became in time as much the dictator 
of the foreign office as Osterman had been for so long. With 
Alexis Bestuzhev was associated at the outset his elder brother, 
Michael, an experienced diplomatist, who had been freed from 
his embassy at Stockholm by the outbreak of war, and who 
was recalled by Elizabeth to the post of grand-marshal in 
Russia. The brothers Bestuzhev figure largely in the diplomatic 
correspondence of the period, and were often jocularly compared 
or contrasted with the brothers Pelham in London. 

Finch was in an awkward position. He had ratified a treaty, 
but the sovereign with whom he had nominally contracted it was 
deposed and a prisoner. The minister with whom he had adjusted 
its terms was in Siberia. The power against which it was really 
directed was in the ascendant at St. Petersburg. Had the treaty 
any chance of real validity or usefulness ? He could not test this. 
He was not accredited to Elizabeth, and, if he were, she would 


Finch to Harrington, 22 August/2 September 1741, Recueil, xci. 251. 
* This revolution has been graphically described by R. N. Bain, both in A Daughter 
of Peter the Great, c. iii, and in The Cambridge Modern History, vi, c. x. His narrative 
is largely based upon Finch’s dispatches. 

**The French minister still continues prime minister ; he publicly kisses and is 
kissed by janissaries in the drawing-room.’ Finch to Harrington, 15 December (o0.s.) 
1741. He is ‘remarkably caressed and equally the minister of this court and his 
own * (ibid. 26 January (0.s.) 1742), Recueil, xci. 373 and 433. 

* * Though she finds herself obliged to make use of Mr. Bestucheff particularly, yet 
she thinks as bad of him, in every shape, as of any man in this country, which is saying 
4 great deal, since I do not know one who could pass for a tolerable honest man in 
another ’ (Finch to Harrington, 5 January (0.s.) 1742, Recueil, xci. 408). 
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not accept him. She had discovered in the course of the trials 
that he had been the first and the most persistent of those who 
had denounced her treasonable designs.' If his warnings had been 
accepted, instead of being on the throne she would have been 
in a monastery and, as Finch himself maliciously said, ‘ she had 
not a bit of nun’s flesh about her’.2 And yet Finch could not 
depart. His letters of recall were addressed to the deposed 
Ivan VI, and at least two months must elapse before he could 
get new ones. He did not receive them and get his formal audience 
till February 1742, and then he had to leave without the customary 
present. During the interval he had no diplomatic functions and 
could only act as a gazetteer. His final estimate of the revolution 
was that the French for their own ends had plotted to place 
Elizabeth on the throne, and that they had 


succeeded much beyond their expectations, and according to all appear- 
ance, their wishes also, which was entirely owing to the stupid folly and 
madness of the late government, and not at all to the address and skill 
of those who conducted the scheme.* 


Sir Cyril Wich did not arrive at St. Petersburg until April 1742, 
and after a brief stay had to continue his journey to Moscow, 
whither Elizabeth had promptly removed her court in order to 
gratify the Russian nobles. Wich had certain advantages over 
Finch. He had lived for several years at Hamburg, and was a 
good German scholar; he had the Holstein order, and was familiar 
with the men who were acting for that house, which, after a period 
of obscurity since the death of Catherine I, suddenly returned to 
the forefront with the accession of Elizabeth ; most important 
of all, he had been fairly intimately acquainted at Hamburg with 


' In his last letter from Russia (6 February (0.s.) 1742), Finch wrote: ‘ I know, 
beyond a possibility of doubt, that the Czarinna, during the course of the examination 
of the state prisoners, has been informed that I was the person who gave the late 
government the first intelligence of her schemes against it, which she at the same time 
says would never have succeeded had the other people been wise enough to make 
use of it, and followed my advice, though she does me the honour to add that, as my 
attachments to the late regent were very natural, she can neither blame me, nor 
think I acted contrary to the principles of a man of honour and honesty, but that she 
supposes me too reasonable to expect a greater return of her thanks for the pains | 
gave myself on that occasion ’ (Recueil, xci. 445). 

* Finch to Harrington, 2 June 1741, ibid. p. 97. It was Anthony Ulrich who said 
to Finch, in talking of the danger from Elizabeth, that she would not be the first 
princess in Russia who had been shut up in a monastery. 

* Finch to Harrington, 23 January (0.s.) 1742, ibid. p. 428. 

‘ Finch wrote to Harrington 2 June (0.s.) 1741: ‘ Of the nobles there is not one 
who would not wish St. Petersburg at the bottom of the sea, and all the conquered 
provinces at the devil, so they could but remove to Moscow, where, by being in the 
neighbourhood of their estates, they could all live in greater splendour and at less 
expence. Besides they are persuaded that it would be much better for Russia to have 
nothing more to do with the affairs of Europe, but confine itself to the defence of its 
own ancient territories strictly called so.’ The whole letter, which is a long one, is of 
considerable interest and importance. See ibid. pp. 94-114. 
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Alexis Bestuzhev, whom he believed, and rightly believed, to 
be well disposed to England, though his position was not yet 
sufficiently secure to enable him to give effect to it. And in 
Carteret, who had become northern secretary on the fall of Walpole, 
Wich had a much more energetic and independent employer than 
Harrington, both by nature and by the necessity of consulting 
the late prime minister, could ever be. 

On the other hand, Finch had bequeathed to him an anomalous 
situation. A treaty had been ratified, an additional article had 
been signed, and that article, still unratified, had been declared 
to be a condition sine qua non of the ratification of the treaty. 
Would the new government complete the bargain by ratifying 
the article, or would they repudiate the alliance altogether? It 
must be remembered that Elizabeth, a woman of strong prejudices, 
came to the throne with the resolute conviction, artfully stimu- 
lated by the partisans of France, that the courts of London and 
Vienna were pledged partisans of the house of Brunswick, that 
they bitterly regretted its downfall, and that they would welcome 
its restoration. And it was true that both Austria and Britain 
regarded Elizabeth’s hold upon the throne as extremely insecure, 
and did not for a long time believe that Russia under her 
rule could play a resolute or a creditable part in the affairs of 
Europe. 

What saved Wich and enabled him to complete the task in 
which both Rondeau and Finch had failed, was not his own ability 
or the anglophilism of Bestuzhev but the policy of France. It 
gradually became clear that France had planned a revolution in 
Russia, not to give a secure throne to the daughter of Peter the 
Great, but in order to ruin that presumptuous state, to drive it 
back into barbarism, and to re-exalt Sweden as the faithful helot 
of France. La Chétardie was in many ways a reckless and self- 
confident adventurer, but he would have been able to foil Wich 
and prevent any Anglo-Russian agreement if he had been allowed 
to send the Swedes back empty-handed and to make peace on 
the basis of uti possidetis. But when he ordered the Swedes to 
stop their advance he was severely reprimanded for his presump- 
tion, ordered to obey his superiors, and forced to propose to 
Elizabeth the cession of the provinces which her father had 
acquired.2, This seriously weakened her devotion to France, 
though not her affection for la Chétardie, who quitted Russia in 
September 1742 so laden with gifts that Wich declared, ‘if he has 

‘ This was the constant burden of Carteret’s letters to Wich. Elizabeth, he says, 
‘cannot but observe that the oppressing of Russia, in order to be mistress of the north, 


is as much the scheme and system of France as is the destruction of the house of 


Austria for the sake of enslaving the rest of Europe’ (27 April (0.s.) 1742, Recueil, 
xei. 466). 


* Amelot to la Chétardie, 15 January 1742 (Rambaud, u.s. pp. 369-75). 
Bb2 
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not done his master’s business, he has at least done his own to 
perfection 

La Chétardie’s departure was Wich’s opportunity. He had 
already, thanks to the treaty of Breslau and for a time the 
strained relations of Prussia and France, gained the co-operation 
of Mardefeld, the experienced and able representative of Prussia 
in St. Petersburg. He was able in July to approach the Russian 
ministers on the subject of the treaty, and they informed him on 
the 19th (o.s.) that all the acts of the late administration had been 
cancelled, so there must be a new treaty,? based upon the former 
one, but with certain modifications. This time they undertook 
to do the drafting. To Wich’s intense gratification the changes 
in the treaty, which he sent home on 6 August (0.s.) were such 
as to simplify the terms and make them more equal. The old 
difficulty about the Baltic fleet had disappeared now that the 
Swedes had collapsed and Russia was rapidly driving them from 
Finland. So all demand for ships during the Spanish war was 
dropped, just as all demand for Russian troops was dropped 
during the Swedish war. The obligation to give aid in case of 
any fresh attack while these wars continued was now made 
reciprocal, whereas by the secret article as previously drafted it 
only applied to an attack on the European dominions of George II. 
The non-ratified article drafted by Newcastle and signed by Finch 
was no longer necessary and was altogether dropped. As the 
draft was now a Russian one, the pecuniary equivalent was to 
be 500,000 roubles instead of £100,000, an insignificant change. 
The main clauses of the treaty were unaltered.* The ministers 
at home were as delighted as Wich, and Carteret on 17 September 
(o.s.) sent him full powers to conclude, and only stipulated for 
one vital alteration. The guarantee of ‘territories which they 
now possess ’ might be interpreted to include Finland. The words 
must be altered to ‘the territories which they possessed before 
1741’.4 

Wich must have thought his work accomplished when he 
received these instructions. But France was not yet prepared to 
admit defeat. D’Alion, who represented France since la Chétardie’s 
departure, had been resident in Russia for several years, and had 
a far more intimate knowledge of Russian society than his pre- 
decessor ever possessed. D’Alion had many supporters and some 


1 Wich to Carteret, 23 August (0.s.) 1742, Recueil, xcix. 46. Wich estimated the 
value of the presents to la Chétardie at 150,000 roubles. 

* Elizabeth had begun by appointing a committee to examine and report on Finch’s 
treaty. She had been led by her French friends to believe that it had contained 4 
secret clause guaranteeing the continuance of the Brunswick dynasty and her own 
exclusion. 

% Wich to Carteret, 6 August (0.s.) 1742, Recueil, xcix. 29. 

* Carteret to Wich, 17 September (0.s.), ibid. p. 76. 
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pensionaries at court, and they persuaded Elizabeth that, if Britain 
would not aid Russia against the Turks, who were the most 
obvious enemies of Russia, then, on the basis of equality, Russia 
should not be bound to assist Britain against its most obvious 
enemy, France. Wich had a hard fight against this preposterous 
exception, but at last, thanks in some measure to a pension paid 
to Lestock,! the tsaritsa’s surgeon and one of her most intimate 
advisers, he succeeded. The point raised by Carteret was met 
by altering the words maintenant en possession into dont elles se 
trouvoient en possession avant Vannée 1741, ou qu’elles pourroient 
acquérir par des traités. A new secret article added the king of 
Prussia and the Dutch Republic to the king of Poland as powers 
to be invited to accede. Wich strove for the inclusion of Maria 
Theresa, but Elizabeth would only say that she would consider 
it, and that the treaty must not wait till she had done so. On 
13 December (0.s.) 1742 Wich wrote with some justifiable triumph: 


When I reflect upon the dispositions I found this court in at my first 
appearance at Moscow, the strong opposition I have met with from the 
French partisans, the intrigues and artifices which have been used by our 
open and secret enemies, and the various incidents that have occurred to 
render my negotiation very difficult, it is with the greatest pleasure I have 
now the honour to acquaint your lordship that on the eleventh instant, 
very late at night, I signed with the plenipotentiaries appointed by the 
Empress of Russia for that purpose [Bestuzhev and Brevern *] our treaty 


of friendship union and mutual defence, with its separate and secret 
articles.* 


Ratification was sent from London on 25 January (0.s.) 1743. 


' Bribery at the Russian court was regarded by foreign envoys as a matter of course. 
Osterman was the only minister who was reputed incorruptible. Wich obtained 
permission from Carteret to offer money to Lestock and to the Bestuzhev brothers. 
The latter never received any actual bribes from Wich, as was afterwards ascertained 
by Lord Hyndford, though both received presents on the ratification of the treaty, 
to which the elder brother was not entitled. But to Lestock Wich paid, and paid 
half-yearly in advance, a pension of £600 per annum, and he obtained from the recipient 
a letter of gratitude to George II (dated 13 September 1742, Recueil, lxxxix. 75). But 
both Carteret and Wich knew that Lestock had been paid, and continued to be paid, 
by France, and the former doubted whether he ever rendered any services to his 
British paymaster. Wich, however, definitely says that Lestock aided him to get 
his treaty, though he may have desired to justify his expenditure. At any rate, after 
1742 Lestock, la Chétardie’s confidant, is always regarded as a leader of the French 
clique, and yet he continued to draw his pénsion from England. 

* Brevern was a person of some importance. He had been trained under Osterman, 
first as his private secretary, and then as an official under-secretary in the foreign 
office. He was an expert in all diplomatic forms. After the death of the Chancellor 
Czerkasky in November 1742 Brevern was admitted to the cabinet. His death in 
a 1744 was regarded as a great blow to the interests of Austria and Great 

ritain. 

* Recueil, xxxix. 175. The text of the two treaties, signed respectively by Finch 
and by Wich, may be read in F. de Martens, Recueil des Traités conclus par la Russie, 
vol. ix, Traités avec Angleterre. The accompanying introductions are singularly 
inadequate and inaccurate. 
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After a renewed struggle on the part of the French party, Elizabeth 
signed on 25 February, and the ratifications were exchanged on 
1/12 March. 

The treaty had taken four years of rather strenuous negotiation 
to complete, it had helped to kill Rondeau, it had broken the 
health of Finch, and Wich was already seeking his recall on the 
same ground. Judged by its actual results, it can hardly be 
said to have been worth all the toil and sacrifice, but at the time 
this could not have been foreseen. Carteret, at any rate, was 
confident that it was the first step in the humbling of France and 
of the restoration to Great Britain of that ascendancy in the 
north which Stanhope had gained for a time, but which had been 
lost when Peter the Great, in defiance of George I, dictated terms 
to Sweden at Nystad. In order that the treaty should answer 
Carteret’s anticipations, it was necessary that Cyril Wich or his 
successors should accomplish three more tasks. Peace must be 
made between Russia and Sweden, and peace on terms which 
should not give occasion to further disturbances in the north. 
The reconciliation with Prussia—already rather half-hearted— 
must be cemented by obtaining the accession of Russia to the 
treaty of Breslau. And finally, the prejudice of Elizabeth against 
Maria Theresa must be broken down, and Russia must return 
to its alliance with Austria. RicnarD Lopee. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 


On the ratification of a treaty it was customary for each power 
to give complimentary presents to the plenipotentiaries of the 
other, and this often gave rise to problems of considerable delicacy. 
At the Russian court special attention was paid to these presents, 
and the merits of an ally were apt to be measured by the extent 
of his generosity. In the case of our treaty there were two ratifica- 
tions, the futile one by Finch, and the final one by Wich, and the 
decisions of the two envoys throw some light on the character of 
Russian ministers. Finch had three signatories to deal with, 
Osterman, Czerkasky, and Golovkin. As Czerkasky had done 
nothing but sign, and Golovkin had been obstructive, Finch 
decided to offer £1,500 to Osterman, £800 to each of the other 
two, £300 to Brevern, the under-secretary, and £200 to the clerks 
of the office. But Osterman, when approached, declared that he 
was only primus inter pares, and that he could not take more 
than his colleagues. So Finch had to readjust his figures, and 
offered 5,000 roubles to each plenipotentiary, 2,000 to Brevern, 
and 1,000 to the subalterns. To his astonishment Osterman, 4 
comparatively poor man, refused to take any money, and said 
he would prefer the king’s picture, or a ring, or something of that 
kind. The other two ministers, who were wealthy nobles, drew 
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their roubles the day they were offered. Osterman had also 
refused a money present on the conclusion of a treaty with 
Prussia. 

Wich had only two ministers, Bestuzhev and Brevern, to 
consider. But as the time of ratification approached, Michael 
Bestuzhev, the grand-marshal, came to Wich, and said he had 
quitted the London embassy in 1720, when there was a misunder- 
standing with Peter I, and had never had a present. Wich reported 
this barefaced hint to Carteret, and informed him at the same time 
that he proposed to give 8,000 roubles to Alexis Bestuzhev, to 
whom the treaty was mainly due, 5,000 to Brevern, 2,000 to the 
under-secretary, and 1,000 to the clerks. Carteret, when he sent 
the ratification, told Wich to give Alexis Bestuzhev and Brevern 
£1,000 apiece for the treaty, another £1,000 to the grand-marshal 
for having missed his present in London, and £500 to the others. 
When the unfortunate Wich broached this distribution, he found 
the vice-chancellor furious at being placed on the same level as 
Brevern, so recently an under-secretary, and insistent upon a 
supplement to his £1,000. Wich was in a dilemma, from which 
he saw no way out except to rob the underlings. In the end he 
had to give the vice-chancellor an additional £300, and to exceed 
the allotted £3,500, which had to be translated into roubles, by 
£340, for which he craved pardon and repayment. Bestuzhev 
may have been Osterman’s equal as a diplomatist, but he was no 
match for the German in disinterestedness. As regards the elder 
Bestuzhev, it is only fair to say that he based an additional claim 
on the ground that he had visited Hanover in the autumn of 
1741, had been received there, and had conveyed messages to 
St. Petersburg at a time when Harrington thought that Finch 
must have left Russia. He had appealed to Wich on the subject at 
Hamburg in February 1742, and the latter had written at the time 
to Harrington, who took no notice. When it seemed that money 
was about to be distributed, the grand-marshal could not resist the 
temptation to jog Wich’s memory and to put in his claim again. 

It is interesting by way of comparison to note that Frederick 
of Prussia, who also concluded a defensive treaty with Russia in 
March 1743, began by authorizing Mardefeld to give 4,000 roubles 
apiece on ratification to Bestuzhev and Brevern, and in the end 
raised the total sum to 10,000, leaving Mardefeld discretion in 
distributing it (see Pol. Corr. ii, pp. 359, 370, 384, 393). This was 
not illiberal, considering that Frederick was convinced (1) that 
Bestuzhev was his enemy, (2) that his ministry would be short- 
lived, and (3) that the treaty would be useless to him. It was, 
he said, ‘un assemblage de mots sans 4me, qui ne promettent 
et ne roulent sur rien ’ (ibid. p. 374). 
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Notes and Documents 


Fragments of an Anglo-Saxon Survey from 
Bury St. Edmunds 


Tue Anglo-Saxon and Latin text printed below is to be found at 
the end of a bilingual Regula Sancti Benedicti, which originally 
came from the scriptorium of the abbey of Bury St. Edmunds 
and is now preserved in the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. The philological and bibliographical interest of the text 
has not passed unnoticed,' but in its entirety the document has 
remained unanalysed and unprinted. This is the more surprising 
as it contains fragments from an eleventh-century Anglo-Saxon 
survey,” a class of document of extreme rarity and of considerable 
importance for the social historian. 


1 The first person to recognize the philological importance of this text was Schrier 
(Die Angelsdchsischen Prosabearbeitungen der Benedictinerregel, Kassel, 1888, Biblio- 
thek der Angelsichsischen Prosa, ed. Grein, vol. ii). Schréer observed that at the close 
of the Corpus ‘ Regula’ there existed ‘ein Klosterinventar das ich anderenorts zu 
verOffentlichen gedenke ’, and remarked : ‘ Auf das Inventar hat Bosworth’s Dictionary 
1838 schon theilweise Riicksicht gnommen, doch dasselbe irrthiimlich der Cambridger 
Hs. zugetheilt, was ich deshalb erwihne um kiinftig ein ahnliches vergebliches Suchen zu 
vermeiden wie Skeat und ich es nach dem Worte “scor” hatten.’ I can find no evidence 
that Schréer ever redeemed his promise, and the scholars who subsequently alluded 
to this text for bibliographical or philological purposes all treated it as unpublished. 
Seven years after Schréer’s note Dr. M. R. James quoted the list of books on fo. 107 bin 
his essay on the Library of Bury St. Edmunds (Cambridge Antiquarian Society, Octavo 
Publications, No. xxvii, 1895), and in 1904 Napier used this text in the compilation 
of a glossary of Anglo-Saxon words (T'rans. Philological Society, 1903-6). Finally, Vino- 
gradoff quoted from Napier the list of hundreds on fo. 107 b to illustrate the etymology 
of the word ‘ manslot ’ (English Society, p. 280). I have discovered no other reference 
to this text in modern literature. But I have gratefully to acknowledge two personal 
obligations in connexion with this paper. It was Professor Stenton who by calling my 
attention to the note in Vinogradoff’s book first led me to examine this manuscript, 
whilst my colleague Mr. Ritchie Girvan by his advice saved me from several philo- 
logical blunders in the preparation of the text. 

2 The full text as printed below is, however, clearly no unity. Not only is it divided 
rigorously by its subject-matter, but internal evidence shows it to date from different 
periods though from the same half-century. The version in the Regula is clearly a copy 
from another document, but the handwriting even of the copy is compatible with an 
eleventh-century date. The Saxon portions of the document down to the beginning 
of fo. 108 date from the time of Abbot Leofstan (1045-65), and one passage (swa he 
nudagum breotanrices fegran iglandes Eadwarde cynge sealde, &c.) seems to imply 
that the Confessor was still alive. The latter two notes on fo. 108 and the Latin portion 
are from the time of Abbot Baldwin (1065-98). It is impossible to determine from 
which of these two periods comes the first note on fo. 108 or the final statement 
of fo. 109. 
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Fragmentary as the survey is, it nevertheless throws a bright 
light upon the economic conditions of the estates of the abbey at 
the time of Abbot Leofstan (1045-65). At that period, it is clear, 
the lands of the abbey were organized upon a basis of food-rents. 
The four tenants of the abbey at Newton (Suffolk) all owe rents 
which consist primarily of payments in kind. There are, however, 
indications that the system is beginning to break down. On the 
one hand, subordinate payments of money assessed in Danish 
oras of sixteen pence have made their appearance ; on the other, 
the abbot seems to be having some difficulty in maintaining ‘ the 
old farm ’ in its entirety. Still, there can be no doubt that under 
Leofstan food-rents constituted the bulk of the revenue which 
the abbey received from its estates; and the document provides 
a list of the manors of the abbey arranged in twelve groups 
each responsible for one ‘month’s farm’ to the abbey. That 
this ‘month’s farm’ still represented actual food-rents is clearly 
indicated by the final note (unfortunately mutilated), which 
describes such a farm in some detail. That such an organization 
of payments in kind prevailed on the abbey lands at this date 
is the more remarkable in that we know that at the beginning of 
the twelfth century the circulation of money was prevalent on the 
Bury estates, and that whole groups of peasantry were bound to 
the abbey by the payment of money-rents assessed at the cus- 
tomary basis of one penny for each acre held.? Partly the change 
may be attributed to the organizing genius of a great abbot;* but 
Baldwin worked throughout in close co-operation with the new 
rulers of England,‘ and we may suspect that the Norman Conquest 
was often fatal in England to the continuance of the older economic 
conditions. Certainly this was the case on the extensive lands of 
St. Edmund’s abbey where, during the latter half of the eleventh 
century, a wholesale transformation seems to have taken place 
from an economy based upon the payment of food-rents to one 


* It will be noticed that the groups of manors in the final note are the same as those 
in the earlier list and it seems therefore natural to see a close connexion between the 
food-rents described in the one and the ‘ farms’ enumerated in the other. It is also 
significant that under different conditions the method of arranging the manors of the 
abbey into ‘ farms ’ persisted at the time when Abbot Samson drew up his ‘ Kalendar’ 
and is indeed actually described therein (Cambridge Univ. Library Add. MS. 6006, 
fos. 49 seqq.). 

* Cf. my Social Structure of Medieval East Anglia, p. 106. 

* This economic change is but one aspect of a rule under which the real greatness 
of the abbey at Bury began. The establishment of a whole hierarchy of feudal tenures 
may be cited as another (cf. Domesday Book). Herman’s eulogium of Baldwin as ‘loci 
pater uerus et restaurator inclitus’ was well deserved (cf. Memorials of St. Edmund’s 
Abbey, i. 58). The increase of the importance of money payments in the economy of 
the abbey can perhaps be seen even in our text itself. The mylnegafel from Lackford 
is assessed in half-pounds and Danish oras. This Lackford transaction is alluded to in 
the important charter of Baldwin printed by Gage (History of Suffolk, p. 487). 

‘ Cf. e.g. Davis, Regesta Regum Anglo-Normanorum, passim. 
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dependent partly upon labour service but also very extensively 
upon money-rents.! 

But undoubtedly the main importance of this text lies in the 
light it throws upon the general problem of the early hundred. 
Though the list in the document of hundreds divided into ‘ mans- 
lot’ has been noticed, its significance has, I believe, never been 
realized. For the important point to note about these hundreds is 
that they are not Domesday hundreds at all. Moreover, it is 
possible to locate them with some certainty. For Lynn, Clench- 
warton, and Islington* are a group of closely related vills in 
Marshland, Norfolk, whilst the six-inch ordnance map reveals the 
existence of six (Spellow) fields between the two latter villages.' 
In the boundaries given at the end of the list we are once more 
brought back to the same region, for (Long) Sutton is in the 
Lincolnshire section of the district, whilst a line drawn ‘ nord 
into se’ from Wallington > marks to-day the eastern boundary of 
Marshland. We are clearly in these hundreds dealing with a much 
smaller entity than the large hundred of the Little Domesday, 
and are brought face to face with a unit which can only be the 
small Danish hundred of twelve carucates.* Indeed, Sutton and 
its neighbouring villages made up such hundreds both in Domes- 
day and at the time of Henry III.’ The inclusion of Norfolk 
villages in the same scheme brings them very remarkably into 
line with the Danelaw arrangements. 


' Apart from the question of rents the document has very little to tell us of the 
tenures on the abbey lands. One phrase, however, perhaps deserves a special comment. 
The ‘eorde land’ (? arable) at Bury itself is divided into that which lies within the 
borough and that which is termed manna earningaland. It is perhaps somewhat tempting 
to assume a scribal error for eringland based on a confusion of ‘n’ with ‘u’. But 
if we prefer the more difficult reading we may note that earningaland itself is not an 
isolated term. It occurs also, e.g.,in a charter by which Oswald of Worcester grants land 
for a lease of three lives. After the death of two of the holders da nam Ealdulf het and 
sealde Jam Je wolde to earningclande (Codex Dipl. dcelxxix). Moreover, there is 4 
possible connexion between the phraseology of this charter and that of a passage in 
a vernacular translation of the Soliloquia of St. Augustine, which suggests that the term 
might be applied to lands held by some form of privileged peasant tenure. (Kemble, 
Saxons in England, i. 312). The new evidence from the Bury text certainly gives some 
additional weight to this suggestion, and it would be attractive if we might perhaps 
see in earningaland a Saxon equivalent of those freemen and sokemen tenures which 
form so important a feature of the Little Domesday. 

2 The only hundred of the list which bears a name anywhere to be found amongst the 
hundreds of Domesday is ‘ Spelhoge ’, which suggests Spellow hundred in Northampton- 
shire. But here the abbey never held land and the true identification with another 
Spellow in another district (see infra) is proved by its association with the other 
hundreds identified in the list and by the estates of the abbey held thereat. 

3 D.B. Ilsinghatuna, Ilsinghetuna (vol. ii, fos. 149, 209, 222, 238, 276). 

* Six-Inch Ordnance Maps, Second Edition, Norfolk, Sheets XXXII NE. and 
XXXII SE. 

5 MS. Watlingetune (vide infra), D.B. Wallinghetuna, Walinghetuna (vol. ii, 
fos. 190, 274). 

® Stenton, Danelaw Charters (British Academy, Records, vol. v), pp. Ixiii seq. One 
of these hundreds could witness a charter in a corporate capacity in the twelfth century. 
7 Cf. the remarkable document printed in Stenton, op. cit. pp. Lxvii-]xix. 
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When we recollect the manner in which Marshland itself appears 
in later documents the significance of this is enhanced, for whilst 
the small hundred does not appear by name in the Little Domes- 
day it is just in Marshland that the East Anglian leets as actual 
territorial units appear most prominently.! In Marshland the 
bishop of Ely holds his leet of the Marsh. At Walsoken therein 
the same bishop shares his leet with the abbot of Ramsey and the 
prior of Lewes.? In Marshland, again, a leet is the subject of an 
intercommoning agreement in which the bishop of Ely and the 
abbot of Bury St. Edmunds take a prominent part. Finally, we 
know that in the time of Richard I the abbot of Bury St. Edmunds 
held half a leet in Marshland with other co-parceners.* Later 
documents in fact exactly bear out the statement of our text that 
in this district ‘ah sancte Eadmund landesdele mid his lande- 
macan ’. The leet in all these documents bears a striking resem- 
blance in size and organization to the small Danish hundreds. 
When, therefore, an eleventh-century text describes in the same 
list such hundreds, both where they can actually be seen in 
Domesday and also in the district where later the leets are most 
prominent, it is hard not to conclude that there was an identity 
between the two institutions. 

This conclusion is, indeed, confirmed, if the evidence of the 
Bury Survey be viewed in relation to the fiscal arrangements of 
the East Anglian Domesday. These arrangements, it will be 
recalled, are marked by the fact that the geld is assessed not only 
by hundreds subdivided into geld carucates but also by the same 
hundreds subdivided into holdings, each of which pays so much 
to each pound contributed by the hundred. It has, moreover, 
been shown that these special characteristics may most readily 
be explained by a parallelism between the two methods of assess- 
ment, both of which were based upon what was the fundamental 
peasant holding of the district, the manlot (i.e. man’s share) 
or bovate. In such a way the hundred consisted of 120 caru- 
cates or 960 bovates, and as the pound-paying unit it was made 
up of 960 farthing-paying entities which corresponded to the 
manlots of the agrarian reckoning. Now by this scheme the most 


' Douglas, Social Structure of Medieval East Anglia, pp. 55 seq. 

* Ibid. and cf. Ramsey Cart. iii. 289, and Maitland, Selden Soc., vol. ii, p. lxii. 

* Douglas, op. cit. Appendix I, Nos. 53 and 61. 
_ * Ibid. pp. 29-58. These geld manlots had their counterpart in the actual holdings 
in the fields and probably were the result of the Danish land division in the tenth 
century. For an etymological argument tending in the same direction cf. Napier, op.cit. 
». 808: cf. however, Professor Tait (supra, 95), for certain difficulties involved in 
this scheme. I do not think that these are insuperable. It is true, as I have myself 
pointed out (op. cit. p. 59), that the tenmanlot reckonings at Walpole produce a slight 
variation in the geld calculation. But the present text once more strongly suggests 
1 interconnexion between the leet, the manlot, and the 12 carucate hundred, and 
tis just here that is most clearly indicated the geld approximation of manlot and 
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common Norfolk assessment of the leet as paying two shillings to 
the hundred’s pound gives to the leet a geld acreage of 12 caru- 
cates, the exact equivalent of the Danish hundreds. Since, there- 
fore, the leet plays the part of a hundred in the East Anglian 
Domesday Book fiscal scheme, and since also as an actual institu- 
tion it is to be seen most clearly in Marshland, it is highly signi- 
ficant that this Anglo-Saxon text now not only gives the name 
‘hundred’ to strictly similar entities in Marshland, but also implies 
a subdivision of those hundreds into ‘manslot’. The identity 
of the East Anglian leet with the small Danish hundred seems 
established. 

The general consequences of this chain of proof in which this 
document seems to supply the final link are not inconsiderable ; 
for (as was pointed out many years ago in a famous paper),! if 
the leets could be proved to be early hundreds, the disparity 
between the statistics of the East Anglian Domesday and those of 
the Tribal Hidage might in some measure be explained. Again, 
the definite intrusion into East Anglia of such a characteristic 
Danelaw institution as the small hundred must be taken into 
account in delimiting the zones of Scandinavian influence in 
England. Finally, our evidence from this text goes yet further 
to prove the late construction of the Domesday hundred in East 
Anglia. It is a matter of some importance that a document not 
more than thirty years anterior to the Conquest can arrange the 
land of one of the great abbeys according to the manlots it holds 
in hundreds which find no place in the Little Domesday. 

The evidence of this text reacts also upon any view of the East 
Anglian Domesday carucate. The carucate in East Anglia appears 
but very rarely in those documents most nearly contemporary 
with Domesday,” and in this district it can never be regarded as 
the typical peasant holding, which was the manlot or bovate. 
By confirming such arrangements, by omitting any mention of 
a carucate, this text offers a negative proof of the artificiality of 
the Domesday carucate scheme in East Anglia. But it supplies 
also much more important positive testimony which points in the 
same direction. The remarkable appearance of hides at Bury in 
a document of this date may most probably be explained by a 
sporadic survival of earlier and pre-Danish conditions. But cer- 
tainly it does serve also as a strong argument against the antiquity 
of the carucate in East Anglia.* 


bovate. I cannot believe that the fundamental peasant holding of the district had ‘no 
direct relation to the composition of the plough team ’, or that in the complicated East- 
Anglian geld system no connexion ever existed between the geld and the agrarian units. 

1 Corbett, Royal Hist. Soc. Trans., New Series, xiv. 213. 

> Douglas, op. cit. 

8 In this respect there is a striking similarity with the evidence from the Northern 
Danelaw. Cf. Stenton, Northern Danelaw, p. 88: ‘ The appearance of the hide as the 
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In short, this document appears in many ways in remarkable 
conformity with the other East Anglian evidence and also with the 
arrangements which can be found underlying the hundreds and 
geld carucates of the Little Domesday. It strongly suggests a 
definite sequence whereby the earlier hides were broken up by the 
Danish settlement, which introduced the manlot or bovate as 
the typical peasant holding, and constructed a fiscal scheme there- 
upon that implied leets corresponding to the small Danish 
hundreds elsewhere. This in turn gave place to an assessment by 
large hundreds and geld carucates. But these carucates neither 
before or after Domesday conformed to the actual facts of East 
Anglian peasant tenure. D. C. Dove.as. 


C.C.C. (Oxford) MS. CXCVII, fo. 106 b. 

Tlic instat 

Her stent da forwarde Se Aperic worhte wid pan abbode on Niwentune. 
pat is 11 sceppe mealtes 7 healf sceppe hwete an slaegryder v scep x fliccen 
7 x hund hlafe pet sceal beon gere on pridie nonas septembris. Leofstan 
abbode dod to pis fermfultum an sceppe malt 7 11 hund hlafe 7 v1 fliccen 
7 oper vi to fyllincge into pan ealdan fyrme 7 x cesen. 7 eallswa mycel 
Brihtric pr’. 7 eallswa mycel Leofstan buton x cesen wane. 7 Durstan 
syflinege to 11 hund lafe 7 twegen oran into kycene 7 Brihtric xvi penegas. 


On Elsington hundred ah sancte Eadmund xxv manslot. 
On Spelhoge hundred xiv manslot. 

On in hundred x manslot. 

On Fuwelege hundred healf ehtepe ! manslot. 

On Ernehogo hundred xxv manslot. 

On Clencware hundred healf ehtepe manslot. 

On Lynware hundred v manslot. 


Fram Apolfes Sudtun to alde Walbec. Fram Watlingetune nord into 
se ah sancte Eadmund landesdele mid his landemacan. 

Ures drihtnes helendes cristes freonama 4 on ecnyssa sy gewurpod pe 
engla wuldorheap him sylfum to wyrdscipe gegearawode 7 eac manna 
wynsum licwlita efter his | agenan anlicnessan gehywlehte syllende heom 
genihtsumlice geofa heofonas 7 eorpan. Swa he nudagum breotanrices 
fegran iglandes Eadwearde cyncge sealde 7 geupe ealswa he eror geara 
his magum dyde Sera wees sum epel 7 wurdful sancte Eadmund gehaten 
7 se mid Criste sylfum nu eardad on heofonum. 

Beteehte nu cincg se goda Eadward 7 se wurdfulla his meges mynstere 
on Bedericeswyrde Leofstan abbode pet he bewiste pet pet per were inne 
7 ute 7 he pa peer pus mycel funde x bec inne Sera circean m1 cristes bec 
7 Imesse boc 7 1 pistelboc 7 1 salter 7 1 godspellboc 7 1 capitularia 7 sancte 
Eadmundes uita. In madmhus x11 messehacelan 7 nigon canterceppa 7 
Ill roceas 7 vil stolan 7 xxx1I pella 7 1x weofodsceatas 7 xv superumerale 
gerenode 7 xxv alba 7 vit setregl 7 x11 wahregl 7 111 rygeregl 7 11 scufregl 
local agrarian unit at Sherburn in Elmet in 963 is a very positive objection to any 


theory which would assign a high antiquity to the Domesday assessments of the 
Danelaw.’ 1 ‘4° interlined. 
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7 V calices 7 111 offringclapas 7 vii corporale 7 11 storscylle 7 11 marmarstan 
gesmidede 7 scrinan 7 xm rodan. Blakere 1 winter redingboc, 
Brihtric heef6 1 messereaf calix 7 disc 7 1 messeboc 7 winter redingboc 
7 sumerboc. | Siuerd hefS an messereaf 7 an messeboc. 7 Leofstan an 
handboc. Aéperic an messeboe 7 capitularia. Durstan an psalter. Oskytel 
heefS an meessereaf 7 an meesseboc 7 an Ad te Leuaui. 


On Sancte Eadmundes byrig beod xvi hida eordes landes v1 hida into 
pera byrig 7 pa x hida manna earninga land. 

On Wirlingaweorée lid anes monédes ferme mid pan berwica Saham. 

On Pallegrafe anes mondes ferme mid porpa. 

On Redgrafe anes monédes ferma. 

On Ricyngahale anes mondes ferma mid Stoca 7 Brocaforde. 

On Byrtune anes mondes ferma. 

On Ruhham anes mon@es ferma. 

On Elmeswella anes mondes ferma mid Wulpettas 7 Grotene. 

On Koccefelda anes mondes ferma mid Ceorlesweorée. 

On Hwipstede anes mondes ferma mid Bradefelde. 

On Horningasearde anes mondes ferma mid Rysebi. 

On Lecforde anes mondes ferma mid Hyrningewylle. 

On Runcgetune anes mondes ferma mid Culeforde and mid Fornham. 

Her syndon xxx boca ealre on Leofstanes abbodes hafona butan 
mynsterbec. 


On Paccenham anes monées ferma mid Stantune. 


| Hic in stat conscriptum quid inuentum fuerit apud Eggemere postquam 

| Her on stent gewriten hwet man funde ext Eggemere syddan 
Cole eam dimisit. Hoc est seofene boues et ahte vacce et fower pascuales 
Cole hit let. Det is vm oxen 7 vil cy 7 UM feld 

vituli et equi viles et quinquies viginti oues et fiftene oues inte et 
hrypera 7 11 stottas 7 Vv scora scep 7 XV scep under ealde 7 
et octies viginti agri seminati et an bacun et an porcus et fower 7 twenti 
lunge 7 VIII score wecere gesawen 7 I flicce 7 I swin 7 XXIII 
caset. 
cesen. 

Her stant gewriten hwet Baldwine abbot hef&é geunnan his gebropra 
to caritatem pet is 11! mylnegafel et Lacforde helf pund et pet an 7 XII 
oran® et pet oper. pet healf? pund we sculan habban et natiuitatem 
sancte Marie 7 da”? vi oran? xt sancte Dionisius messe 7 vi oran* 
eet sancte* Nicholaus. 7 per sculan eac 11 fette swyn up arisan to smolte 
III oran. 

Dis is seo caritas pe Baldwiae abbode hefd geunnan his gebrodrum for 
Eadwardes sawle pes godan kynges pat is healf pund et his geargemynde 
to fisce to pan forewardan pet hi hine pes pe oftor gemunon on heora 
gebedreddene 7 healf pund to pan timan ealswa ic hider com to mynstre 
x1 kalendas septembris. 7 stande pis pund efre on godes est 7 on sancle 
Eadmundes cume her to se pe cume to minon geargemynde pis feoh sceal 
arisan of Ixewyrde pe lid into Pakenhame Ait Uuiges gearimynd abbodes 

1 twegra’ interlined. 2 interlined 
3°]? interlined. 
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we sculan habben half pund to fisce 7 feowerti pund to mede 7 1 mett 
hwete 7 pet sceal risen of Lecforde. 
| Ad anniuersarium diem depositionis regis willelmi constituit donnus fo. 108». 
abbas Balduuinus ut nobis eodem die ad pitantiam dentur quoque anno 
x solidi et in die obitus regine eiusdem scilicet Mahtilde tantundem idem 
x solidi et debito perpetuo adaugere nobis censuit. Et ut certitudo sit 
unde hee pecunia scilicet xx solidi debeant omni anno reddi ad opus 
fratrum ipsemet donnus abbas in pleno capitulo coram omnibus con- 
firmauit quod de manerio! quod ipse rex Willelmus pro anima regine prefate 
dedit sancto Eadmundo solueretur dignum scilicet iudicans ut fratribus in* 
illorum anniuersariis in uictu aliquid melivs fiat quorum mentionem ante 
deum ipsi in orationibus suis frequenter et ut ita dicam sine intermissione 
celebrare non trepidant. 
Ad anniuersarium depositionis diem regis Aiduuardi constituit idem 
supradictus abbas fratribus suis x solidos ad pitantiam ut deuotius eins 
anime memoriam habeant. 
Constituo etiam ego Balduuinus abbas inperpetuum tenendum qui- 
cunque post me ueniat abbas x soldos ad diem anniuersarium mei aduentus 
abbatia mzhi data. Hoc est xi Kalendas Septembris. Isti xx solidi 
debent dari de Ixeuuorde que pertinet ad Pakenham. 
Ad anniuersarium Uuii abbatis debent fratres habere x solidos ad 
pitantiam et 111 solidos et 111 denarios ad medonem et 11 mensuras frumenti. 
Et hee dantur de Lacforde. 
Hane caritatem constituit abbas Baldwinus ad natiuitatem sancte 
Marie scilicet x solidos et vit solidos ad festum sancti Dionisii et 1111 solidos 
ad festum sancti Nicholai et super hee 11 porcos pingues aut 111 or solidos 
adsaginam. Istud totum dabitur de duobus molendinis de Lacforde quorum 
i reddit x solidos et alterum xvi solidos. 
| Dis is sancte Eadmundes ferme on Byrtune 11 met maltes under fo. 109. 
mase 7 grut. halmet hweete ( )3 an ryder. 7 11 swin Im ges Xx hennen. 
Of Ruham ealswa mycel. 7 of Redgraue ealswa. Of Pakenham 7 of Stan- 
tune ealswa mycel. Of Elmeswelle 7 of Wulpet 7 of Grotene ealswa. Of 
Herningwelle 7 of Cunegestune ealswa mycel. Of Palegraue 7 of dSorpe 
ealswa mycel. Of Horningeseorde 7 of Risby ealswa micel. Of Kokefelde 
7 of Ceorleswurde ealswa micel. Of Hwepstede 7 of Bradefelde ealswa mycel. 
Of Wyrlingwurde 7 of Saham ealswa mycel. Of Rungetune 7 of Culeforde 
7 of Fornham ealswa mycel. On Brokeforde 7 of Rikingehale ealswa 
mycel. Of Tifteshale 1 met maltes under mase 7 grut ( )* 7 1 lepene 
hwete 7 feordendel an ryder 7 an half swin 7 an gos 7 v hennen. 


The Earliest Municipal Charters of Coventry 


In an earlier volume of this Review * I made an attempt to solve 
the difficulty presented by the two earliest charters to the bur- 
gesses of Coventry now in the possession of the corporation of 
the city: (1) a charter of Henry II, dated at Marlborough, 

Werketone ’. 


® This word has been cut out of the text. 
* About a third of a line has been here erased. 


2 interlined. 


5 Ante, xxxvi. 50. 
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reciting and confirming a charter of an earl Ranulf of Chester, 
and (2) a charter of an earl Ranulf which is shown by its witnesses 
to have been granted by the thira earl of that name (1181-1232) 
at some date not earlier than 1190, but which contains, with 
slight verbal differences, five of the nine clauses of the charter 
confirmed by (1), including a reference to liberties enjoyed in the 
time of the father and other ancestors of the grantor, omitting 
two clauses and substituting a single vaguer clause for two allow- 
ing low amercement. On the evidence before me, I accepted Miss 
Bateson’s inference that Ranulf III had granted an earlier 
charter,’ but with some misgivings, I confess, because there was 
nothing to show that she was aware that such a first grant must 
have been made while he was a minor in the wardship of the king. 
Ranulf was only eleven years old at the death of his father on 
30 June 1181. On the other hand, Henry was at Marlborough in 
1186 and perhaps as late as 1188, and it seemed conceivable that 
the young earl, now approaching manhood,? had, under the king’s 
influence, granted a charter which Henry then confirmed. In his 
full age, perhaps some years after attaining his majority, he might 
have become dissatisfied with it in some respects and have re- 
issued it in a modified, somewhat less liberal form. These hypo- 
thetical considerations were rudely disturbed when, a year or two 
after the appearance of the note, the late Dr. Farrer called my 
attention to an important entry on the Pipe Rolls which I had 
unfortunately overlooked. At Michaelmas 1182 the men of 
Coventry accounted at the Exchequer for twenty marks ‘ to have 
the king’s confirmation of their liberties ’ and paid the full amount 
into the treasury. It is impossible to doubt that they were 
paying for charter (1), and as Henry was at Marlborough in 
January of that year and was abroad from March onwards, its 
date seems sufficiently fixed. 

The discovery that the royal charter of confirmation was 
granted so early in Ranulf’s minority renders inadmissible the 
supposition that he was the grantor of the charter confirmed by 
Henry, and leaves us no alternative but to accept Dr. Farrer’s 
conclusion that the actual grantor was earl Ranulf IT (1129-1153). 
The earlier date certainly suits better with the clause allowing new 
settlers in the town to sit rent free for two years (which was 
dropped in Ranulf III’s admitted charter), and with the full form 
‘ portmannemot ’ for the ‘ portimot’ of the late twelfth-century 
document. It is true that at least one clause of the earlier charter 
does not occur in other charters of the first half of the century, 


1 Ante, xvi. 98 where the charter is printed. 
3 Pipe Roll, 28 Hen. II, p. 96. 


* Honors and Knights’ Fees, ii. 280. It could not be Ranulf I, whose father was 
not earl of Chester. 


2 He was born in 1170. 
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but their scarcity forbids the application of the negative argument. 
There seems, moreover, to have been a tradition at Coventry that 
their earliest charter emanated from Ranulf I], for when Messrs. 
Riley and Jeaffreson inspected the archives of the corporation for 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission, they found the date 1153 
assigned to Ranulf III’s charter and accepted it without checking 
it by the names of the witnesses.1_ What had happened appar- 
ently was that the definitive charter of the third Ranulf had 
replaced and caused the loss of that granted by his grandfather, 
and had in time come to be regarded carelessly as the latter itself. 

The retention of the reference to the earlier grantor’s father 
and ancestors in his grandson’s charter must be explained by the 
twelfth-century practice of confirming charters by regrant more 
or less in the exact words of the originals, and sometimes with no 
indication that there was a regrant except the name of the 
grantor, which in this case was the same, and the names of the 
witnesses, which are omitted in Henry II’s confirmation. 

With its new date, the charter confirmed by Henry takes its 
place in the very select company of charters which are known to 
have been granted by mesne lords to boroughs before 1154, of 
which there are only six others, and its contents add something 
to our knowledge of the privileges extended to towns in the first 
half-century of charter-giving. JAMES TalIrT. 


The ‘Diary of John Greene (1635-57) 


Iv or about the year 1565 one ‘ John Greene Esq.’? bought the 
‘lesser manor ’ of Bois-hall, Navestock,’ where he built (according 
to family tradition) a fine house with a great hall in which a 
coach and six could turn round. By his wife, Katherine Wright, 
Greene had sixteen children, and the pair lived to see a hundred 
and eleven descendants. Some twenty years later, finding perhaps 
that even the great hall was overcrowded, the patriarch bought the 
manor of Shelley (near Chipping Ongar) from Robert, Lord Rich, 
and is believed to have built the Hall, part of which is dated 1587. 
Greene died in August 1594, aged 89, and was buried at Shelley.‘ 

* Ist Report, App., p. 100; 15th Report, App., part ix, p. 109. 

* Nothing appears to be known about the immediate forbears of this John Greene, 
but he claimed to be descended from the ‘ ancient family of Greene of Greene’s Norton ’, 
Northants, and bore their arms, in a field azure three bucks trippant or. In a privately 
printed account of the ‘ ancient family’, there is no mention of an Essex branch. 
Greene himself is described in a seventeenth-century copy of the family tree as the 
‘Grand Stemme’. Cf. the pedigree in The East Anglian, iii. 86. 

* Navestock is a small Essex village about twenty miles from London and five 
miles from Chipping Ongar. 

‘ Shelley Hall, much restored and modernized, is still standing. The church is 


modern, but two ancient memorials of the Greene family have been placed on the walls 
of the porch. 
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The sixth son, Thomas, went into business, and became a member 
of the Haberdashers’ Company. Presumably he was a prosperous 
haberdasher, for his eldest son, John, was sent to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and afterwards admitted to Lincoln’s Inn. 
He had a successful career as a barrister, being made judge of the 
sheriff's court in 1634, and serjeant-at-law in 1640. By his wife, 
a daughter of James Blanchard, ‘ citizen draper of London ’, he 
had six children (‘ besides some few that died younge ’'), two 
sons and four daughters. The elder son, another John (born 
28 October 1616), was educated at a school at Brentwood, and 
admitted as a fellow-commoner to St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
on 6 March 1631-2. At the beginning of 1635 he was keeping 
his terms at Lincoln’s Inn, and dining in Hall, though he spent 
a good deal of his time at home with his parents. He had already 
begun to keep a diary, a practice which he seems to have kept 
up throughout his life. For this purpose he used the pages of 
the tiny almanacs which were issued by the leading astrologers 
of the day. Eleven volumes of the Diary have survived, ranging— 

with gaps—from 1635 to 1657. The Almanac for 1635 (published 
by Richard Allistree) contains little except jottings, such as ‘I at 
home ’, ‘I at Commons’, or ‘ Father in the country’. But a few 
entries may be worth quoting for the light they throw upon the 
amusements and occupations of a young man about town at that 
period. 

Thus in January we hear of plays being ‘ done ’ at the Temple 
and Gray’s Inn, of gambling (with ‘ magna fortuna’ and ‘ mala 
fortuna ’), and in February of visits to Blackfriars Theatre or the 
Cockpit where John saw Rule a Wife and have a Wife,? The Elder 
Brother,’ Truth’s Triumphs,‘ and the Malcontent.> On 14 February 
he had ‘ noe valentine ’, but on the 20th ‘ our perrets arrived from 
bermoodie ’. In March he saw The Changeling® and The In- 
constant Lady,’ and had the ‘ swine-fever’. In April he saw 
Ffaistafe,’ and had ‘ red silk stockings’ and ‘ new cutworke band, 
cuffes and bootetops, cost £2’. The entries continue : 


. . . [May] The 11 of this month ther was an order made that none 
should dine or sup in the hall [at Lincoln’s Inn] without their gowne under 
paine of sispension,® and this night Mr. Dockrey came in his cloake. The 


' Quoted from his monument in Navestock church. 
* By Beaumont and Fletcher. 3 By J. Fletcher. 
4 


Probably The Triumphs of Truth, by T. Middleton, 1613. 
5 By John Marston. * Ascribed to Heywood. 


? The only play of that name mentioned in the Stage Cyclopaedia is by Arthur 
Wilson. 

® The Merry Wives of Windsor (?) 

* A Mr. Nichols had come into Hall wearing a scarlet coat. Being admonished by 
a butler sent from the bar mess to depart he did strike the butler and used often to 
come to meals with a sword under his gown. Black Books of Lincoln’s Inn. Council 
on 21] April 1635. 
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steward and butler saw him and said nothing. The 13 of this month was 
the georging shew.! My sister and wee stood at Hercules pillers? at Sir John 
Hanbury’s® lodging. [14] Noe communion whit sunday. Noe exceedings. 
We have plum broth. [28] Wee have plum pottage and wine. Exceedings. 

[June] 10 I at a play. Wit without money.* Item the 12th of this 
month bish > went to our house and saw my sister and likt her and she likt 
him. Item: the 11th day at night Mr Herne [Heron] was put out of 
commons for some ill words to the bench. The 12th being fryday dinner 
they were pretty quiet.6 Item. The 13 being saturday, all the gentlemen 
almost, very few excepted, only benchers’ sons and barristers, went up to 
the benchers (Coe? and Garland § being ringleaders) to have them put 
Mr Heron, barrister, in commons, who had been put out two days before. 
The bench took time, and Coe, Garland and some more of the chiefs were 
warned to come to the Councell at night. At night when the Councell was 
sitting Mr. Scroope® and three others went up which were not warned. 
Mr Scroope had a great hand in the business and spoke much at the councell, 
but the Councell differed it a little longer. That night after Councell, the 
bench table was broke and the benches by some, but were mended by 
Sunday dinner. All sunday they were pretty quiet—on monday all quiet. 
But Mr Garland and some more were warned to appear before my lord 
Justice 1° and Judge Jones" on wednesday night and committed to the 
King’s Bench. Scroope and many others sispended, namely all those which 
were committed, namely Garland, Heron, Coe and Selwood, and Mr South- 
cott was suspended also. Noe affronts done all this while. On fryday the 


' The ‘ gorging shew ’, an entertainment at which men ate against each other for 
a wager or prize. 

* Hercules’ Pillars. A tavern near Hyde Park Corner, mentioned in The Plain 
Dealer and Tom Jones. There was also a Pillar of Hercules Alley off Fleet Street in 
which stood a tavern of that name, mentioned by Pepys. 

* Sir John Hanbury had married a Greene. 

‘ By Beaumont and Fletcher. 

’ Edward Bysshe who became Greene’s brother-in-law. 

* The description of the riot which follows is corroborated by the Black Books of 
Lincoln’s Inn (vol. ii, 13 June 1635). It appears that a Mr. Love had been expelled 
for beating and pumping upon the porter. Mr. Edward Heron (an ‘ utter barrister ’) 
was put out of commons, and fined £5 for ‘ helping to pump the Porter’, and afterwards 
boasting and glorifying in it. A determined effort was made by the students to get 
the sentence remitted. The matter was brought before the Lord Chief Justice, who 
committed Herne, Coe, Garland, and Selwood to the King’s Bench prison. The 
masters of the Bench suspended Adrian Scroope, George Southcott, and James Medhop. 
On 4 November the six gentlemen sent in a very humble petition, and on the motion of 
the Recorder Selwood, Garland and Coe were discharged. 

” Isaac Coe of Shardlowes, Essex. He was a member of Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1649 
sold his manor to John Greene. 

* Augustin Garland the regicide. He was a member of Lincoln’s Inn, and his 
father, an attorney, had property in Essex. He was chairman of the committee 
chosen to consider the method of the king’s trial and signed the death warrant. He 
was condemned to death in October 1660, but the sentence was not carried out. 
He was sent to the Tower and his property was confiscated (Dict. of Nat. Biog.). 

* This was probably Adrian son of Sir Adrian Scroope (or Scrope) of Lincoln. He 
was admitted a fellow-commoner of St. John’s College, Cambridge, in May 1632, and 
fought on the Royalist side. He was a distant cousin of the regicide. 

Sir John Bramston (1577-1654). 

“ Sir William Jones (1556-1640), a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn. He was judge of 
the King’s Bench 162440 (Dict. of Nat. Biog.). 
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19 I supt with them at King’s bench, and was very sicke there when I first 
come and was sicke all the while. I stayed till eleven a clocke. There was 
Robin Greene, Glasscocke and Harris and Delaval! and Mr Noy,? Ewers 
a prisoner, etc. besides the 4 prisoners. Saterday the 20 Mr. Heron and 
Mr. Selwood went out and were released.? On sunday the 21 I was there 
after dinner with Mr. Garland and Mr. Coe. Many more were there—My 
lord Chief Justice’s two men. On munday morning Mr Garland and Mr 
Coe were releast, but bound to their good behaviour. Noe stirring... 

[July] General Observations. 

The 1 of this month Mr Greene’s buisinesse is heard and referred to My 
Lord of Canterbury. Cherries now at best this 4th day and at 24d.a pound, 
peas grown out, Artichoakes not full ripe, strawberries very cheape, rabbits 
pretty big . . . The 5 of this month being sonday wee went to Greenwich, 
Tom Greene and Jo. Baines and I. Our bote hire cost just 8 / forward and 
backward. Wee went to Mr. Woodson ther, and saw some gardens and 
such like . . . The 21 of this month was the shew of the artillery . . . 

August Mr. Mason * Recorder Reading. 

The 1 of this month being saturday, before the reading, pots were broke 
at dinner by the gentlemen, and the reading had like to have broke up by 
reason of gentlemens going out of commons, but some of them, namely 
Mr Floyd, Mr Petters and Dunville went to Mr Reader and he pacified 
them. At night they 3 and some benchers’ sonnes supt there and the 
next day dined there. Our exceedings all this reading have been very 
great. Every flesh day dinner venizon and some other dish, besides either 
pullets, veal, tongs, ducks, pigeons or the like, and every supper 2 dishes, 
sometimes pigeons and rabbits, pullets and ducks, chickens and boyled 
rabbits.> On fish day hortichocke pie and sturgeon. On the grand days 
the gentlemen carried up his [the Recorder’s] meat and ther were sewers. 
On the 4th day being fryday he [the reader?] went out of towne, 100 
gentlemen with him to Braineford [Brentford]. I and my father went to 
hide park with him. Mr Preston was his puiny [puisne] reader... 

[16] On fryday my mother and sister Peg came to towne, and on 
Saterday marriage resolved on, and on fryday being the 16th Mr. Bladwell 
and I were admitted in the dancing school. I first . . . [17] Venizon feast 
at bowling greene. Marriage concluded by Mother. [Oct. 26] Match almost 
off again. 

1 Possibly Wm. Delaval, son of Ralph Delaval Kt., admitted pensioner St. John’s 
College, July 1633. 

2 Humphrey Noy (or Noye) second son of William Noye, Attorney General to 
Charles I. Humphrey (1614-79) was a member of Lincoln’s Inn, and fought on the 
Royalist side. 

* Probably on bail. 

« Robert Mason (1571-1635), a student of Lincoln’s Inn. In 1635 he was Recorder 
of London. He published Reasons Monarchie, Reason’s Acadamie, and other works 
(Dict. of Nat. Biog.). 

5 It will be noted that there is no mention of butcher’s meat, which was now very 
dear. In April the steward of Lincoln’s Inn had petitioned for an extra allowance 
on account of the high price of beef and mutton. He was only allowed 1s. 4d. for a loin 
of mutton which cost 1s. 8d., and 2s. for a stone of beef which cost 2s. 4d. He was 
granted an Aid-Roll of 6d. from every gentleman who had been there for the Trinity 
term, and this Aid-Roll seems to have been continued for a time. It is evident that 


the steward still found it necessary to provide poultry and game rather than beef 
and mutton (Black Books). 
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October 28 1635 ... being Simon and Jude’s day .I am just 19 yeare old. 
John Greene 1635 . . . The 28 of this month, being my birthday, Douse, 
Preston, Tindall, Bladwell, Petters and I supt at Banke house at the 
greene dragon in Cheapside . . . On saturday Smith came to towne and in 
commons only. On Saturday Tindall admitted in the dancing schoole, 
and Smith paid quarteridge and began to learne. On monday also I had 
my new neate Leatherbootes and galossoos . . . On the 31, being all Saints 
Eve, wee had fire in the hall, noe gameing, noe revells. We had musicke 
and mirth and solace and the measures. It was fasting night. 

[Nov.] On the first of this month, being sonday and also All Saints day 
the judges dined here. Solace was song and measures danst, and alsoe 
after supper. I danst the measure after dinner. Coe and I went to 
Glassecocke ; Mr. Parsons and Mr. Petters sewers. Judge Jones sent me 
March-paine. At night wee had exceedings. Rabbits and tarts. 

[Nov 5.]... being thursday, my sister Margaret was married to Edward 
Bysshe,! sonne of Mr Bysshe, bencher of Lincoln’s Inne. Mr Tuke married 
them. They gave noe gloves, favours cost about 2/2 a peece. They had 
a little plate given them. It was a gameing night in the hall at Lincoln’s 
Inne. Ther were a great company at her wedding, 9 or 10 of Lincoln’s 
Inn. Wee are all ther the 2 days dinner and supper, all the batchelors (?), 
wee were at a play, some at cockpit, some at blackfriers. The play at cock- 
pit was Lady of pleasure,” at blackfriers the conspiracy. On saturday the 
7th wee had revells at Lincoln’s Inne. 

[10th] I at lottery and dance. Corrante in musicke. [16] A great 
tide, water in Westminster Hall . . .[18] A red deare pie in Petters chamber. 
19 I sicke at stomack. 20 [illallthisday. Not at home. 21 I at home, 
pretty well. I saw the revells. The Palgrave 4 came to towne and went 
to Whitehall in his coaches. 24 I saw Palgrave at court... 

[Dec.] On the 4th of this month being saterday after supper wee had 
noe mirth and solace, but Mr. Chamber and 4 couples danst the measure. 
After they were done 4 benchers came into the hall and we had songs as 
usual ; nothing else, noe gameing . . . On the 25 of this month the queene 
was brought to bed of princesse Elizabeth. On the 30th sister penrice.® 
gave me my counterfeit hat band for a new yeere’s gift. It cost 2/6. On 
the 31 being thursday our kindred’s feast was kept . . . On this 31 Mr Halsey 
gave me a black whalebone stick for a new yeare’s gift. 


The next volume of the Diary that has survived is dated 1643. 
John Greene, now in his twenty-seventh year, was living with 


‘ Edward Bysshe (1615(?)-79) was the eldest son of Ed. Bysshe of Burstow, 
Surrey, and a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn. He was M.P. for Bletchingly in 1640, and in 
1645 it was voted in the house of commons that Bysshe should be Garter King of Arms 
and Clarenceux King of Arms. After the Restoration he had to resign his posts, but 
obtained a patent of office of Clarenceux King of Arms in consideration of his having 
preserved the library of the College of Arms during the usurpation. He was knighted 
in 1661. Wood speaks harshly of him in Athenae Oxon. It was said that he was a great 
encourager of learning and understood armoury very well, but ‘ could never endure 
to take trouble about genealogies’. His wife survived him (Dict. of Nat. Biog.). 

* By James Shirley. 3 By Henry Killigrew. 

‘ Charles-Lewis, the young Elector Palatine, son of the Winter King. 

‘ai John’s eldest sister Hannah was married to John Penrice of Crowle, Gloucester- 
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his father (his mother had died in 1640) at a house in the Old 
Jewry in term time, and at Bois-Hall in the vacations.! This 
volume, like the succeeding ones, is prefaced by a short, non- 
committal survey of the political situation. Briefly, it may be 
recalled that the battle of Edgehill had been fought on 23 October 
1642, and the king had retired to his winter quarters at Oxford. 
Essex, thanks to its inclusion in the Seven Counties (or Eastern 
Association) organized by Cromwell in the parliamentary interests, 
had felt but little of the hardships of civil war. 

The Greenes were almost certainly royalist in their sympathies, 
but owing to their position and circumstances they were compelled 
to throw in their lot with the parliament.? From the Diary it would 
be difficult to tell what opinions young John really held, except 
that he was against a war ‘merely for religion’. He seems to have 
developed into a serious-minded young man with domestic tastes 
and rather delicate health. Judged from the standpoint of 1635, 
life in London had become extremely dull, the theatres having 
been closed in 1642 and the Book of Sports burnt by the common 
hangman in 1643. John’s spare time—we hear very little of his 
work—seems to have been spent in hearing sermons, attending 
family parties, studying the weather forecasts and brooding over 
the bills of mortality for London, more especially those which 
recorded the deaths from the plague.’ 

The Almanac for this year is edited by John Booker, an 
intimate friend of William Lilly’s, and one of the leading astrolo- 
gers of the day. The survey of the events of 1642 is written on 
the fly-leaves of the volume. 


Gloria Deo in Excelsis. Wee have now lived another yeere by the 
Providence of almighty God. This time twelve month I remember well 
that we did not thinke the Kingdome could possibly subsist another yeere 
without an accommodacion. The yeere is now at an end; noe accom- 
modacion yet probable, and though ’tis true, I believe, that neare 10,000 
men in one place or other hath fell this yeare by the sword, and many 
particular places, citties, townes and private families have felt some miseries 
of a civill warre, that generally the kingdome hath not felt the extremity 
of it yet-—many scarce in their purses—the burthen hath as it were, wholly 
yet lain upon the willing horse, the Citty hath chiefly supply’d the Parlia- 
ment and the particular men, and the Queen’s negociations with the Crown 
jewels® and some particular Counties, especially South west, have supply’d 

He had been called to the Bar on 12 November 1639. 


* Their connexion with the city, and their position as landowners in Essex. 

’ The last great outbreak of plague in London had occurred in 1625, when over 
35,000 had died in the city. 

‘ Pepys mentions meeting Booker at Lilly’s house on 24 October 1660. Booker 
told him a great many fooleries which might be done by nativities and blamed Lilly 
for writing to please his friends and not according to the rules of art (Pepys’s Diary, 
ed. Wheatley, 1904, i. 248). : 

5 The queen had gone to Holland, where she pawned the Crown jewels, and laid in 
a stock of arms and ammunition. 
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the King. But wee begin now to see that a Kingdome, according to human 
discourse, is not soe easily ruinated, and will commonly hold by stronger 
rootes than wee imagined ; we may hold out, if God have not determined 
otherwise, 2 or 3 yeare longer at this rate—only grown poorer and poorer. 
Probably God hath a mind to humble us for our late pride, excesses and 
Superfluity and to reduce us to a lower Condition. God’s will be done ; 
it may be for the best. One comfort however is, that if things hold at this 
distracted rate long, wee should all be willing to loose our lives before wee 
need to loose them. I must confesse I see little hopes of any accom- 
modacion, least of a final victory on either side yet. God’s opportunity 
is man’s extremity. Well, God grant I never see it made a warre merely 
for religion, nor that either side may use forreigne auxiliaries and men. 
Dabit Deus his quoque finem. 


The Diary proper begins with a few notes about the weather 
and the aspects of the moon and continues : 


... On twelf night my Coson Glassecock and his wife! sup heere. We play 
at cards till 4 a clocke in the morning. I loose £3 14 at 1d. and 2d. stakes... 
19th. There are now divers reports of strange sights seen, and strange 
noyses heard at Edgehill where our last battle was fought ; in the place 
wher the King’s army stood terrible outcries; wher the Parliaments 
[stood] music and singing Psalms? . . . 20th. Father at the Parliament 
about his assessment * . . . 23rd This week they distrained some drapery 
shops in paull’s Churchyard for the assessment of the 20th part, as 
Mr Price £200 worth of cloth, and Mr Gore: and carried it away in a cart. 
29th I at an Italian sermon. Nota: There be sermons every sunday in 
the afternoon from the first sunday in Michaelmas terme till Easter in 
Mercer’s Chappell. Several preachers in the morning ; there is an Italian 
sermon there and a Spanish sermon every tuesday morning at the church 
by the Exchange from the fast time to Easter . . . 

[Feb.] On the 15th I open two defaults before Judge Reeves at trialls 
at Guildhall. On the 16th there dye but one of the plague, and in all but 
216 of all diseases. Nota: This month my brother Goddard ¢ and I learne 
astronomy and the use of the globes—wee give 30/ a month betwixt us— 
he comes but three times a weeke—of one Mr Gunton . . . 17th. Trialls 
at Guildhall. I at Sergeant Jermin’s Chambers. 

March 11th. I give over the Mathematics. 12th I at Mercer’s Chappell. 
13th My father heard that he is assessed at 10/- a week by the order of 
the weekly assessments . . . 6th My father matted the chamber and the 


1 Through his cousins the Glasscocks, Greene was very distantly connected with 
the Pepys family. The Glasscocks were Essex people (they lived at Bedles Hall), and 
Joanna Greene married James Glasscock in 1577. Mary Cutter (or Cutte) married 
Francis Glasscock, and her sister Judith married Richard Pepys, Lord Chief Justice 
of Ireland. In July 1661 Pepys mentions that his cousin Glasscock, though himself 
very ill, is gone into the country to his brother, John Glasscock, who is dying there. 
(Diary, i. 68, ed. Wheatley, 1904). 

* Cf. The Verney Memoirs (ed. 1904), i. 275. 

* As a contribution towards the expenses of the war, parliament had directed the 
assessment of all persons in London and Westminster who had refused to contribute 
of their own free will. They were to be taxed at a rate not exceeding five per cent. of 
their estates, Gardiner (History of Great Civil War, i. 65, ed. 1901). 

* Greene’s sister Mary was married to Guybon Goddard, of Flitcham, Norfolk. 
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hall. The last sunday of this month our new minister Mr Hignell preacht, 
who was put in by order of Parliament and Mr Tuke put out.! 22. Je 
songe qu'elle est laide.* 

[April] 3rd. I to Sussex to Sergeant Jermin’s and saw Portsmouth and 
Chichester and returned about the 14th day to London with him and his 
daughter, Mrs Mary, who came to our house and lay there. 17th. Wee 
at Spring Garden. Wee buy wedding cloths. On the 24th of this Aprill 
I was marry’d, by Mr Doctor Jermyn to my wife Mary Jermyn,® eldest 
daughter of Phillip Jermyn, Sergeant-at-Law. The wedding was kept at 
my father’s house in the Old Jewry very privately, none but brothers and 
sisters and a friend or 2 more were at it. My wife expected an ague upon 
Sunday and Tuesday, and that was the reason it was done on Monday, the 
Wednesday after being fast day. On Tuesday, the day after my wedding 
we went to the Mermaid ‘ in Bread Street to dance and to be merry, where 
Musick met us. Nota: My father Greene and my father Jermyn put on 
their scarlet robes at my weddinge ; it was my father Jermyn’s desire. 
27th. Wee to visit my wife’s family. 28th. Reading surrendered. 

[May] Nota: this was a very cold Spring and dry northerly winds. On 
the 2nd of May Cheapside cross was pulled downe and the images ; ther 
were many souldiers and a troope of horse for to keepe the peace, and when 
any of the images were pull’d downe the trumpets sounded and there was 
great shouting. The crosses also upon Paul’s and the tops of other churches 
were now taken downe . . . On the 11, being Ascension Day my syster 
Goddard’s eldest son, Thomas, christened. My father, my coson Sheffield 
and my Aunt Blanchard gossips. Mr Higgins christened it without the 
signe of the crosse . . . 

31st. The fast day. At Uncle Jermyn’s church all day. 

[June] Nota: the Proclamation went out to adjourne Trinity terme, 
and it was expected that the King would send word to the judges but no 
word came, soe that the whole terme held, but noe commons at sergeants 
Inne till the latter part. All the Courts of Equity have been held at Oxford 
these three termes . . . ® 

[July] On the 4th being tuesday, I at the triall of Mr Abbot and 
Mr Blinkhorne ; they were condemned to die by Martial law. On the 
5th day Mr Tompkins and Challenor were executed for the same offence, 
being condemned the weeke before’... 14th. I take my wife’s height 
by the chimney in our chamber. About the middle of this month the 
certain news of Sir William Waller’s defeat § he having had a victory before. 
It struck great terror generally, and men were much disheartened with it 
that were for the Parliament, and the opinion the King would prevaile now 
stronger than ever, the Citty being much troubled . . . 


' The Rev. Thomas Tuke (died 1657). In 1617 he was presented to the vicarage of 
St. Olave’s by Jewry. On 16 March 1643 he was sequestered, plundered, and imprisoned 
for his adherence to the king’s cause (Dict. of Nat. Biog.). 

* It is to be feared that this apprehension referred to his future bride. 

* The bride was aged fifteen years and eight months. 

‘ This was the Mermaid of Beaumont and Ben Jonson. 

5 During the Irish Rebellion fasts were held on the last Wednesday in the month. 

* There are only a few lines in cipher for the remainder of June. 

* Chaloner and his confederates were implicated in Sir Edmund Waller's conspiracy 
against the parliament. 
® At Lansdowne. 
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The end of the month the excise came out,! and the Irish declaration.” 
The parliament very busy in raising new forces under my Lord Manchester 
and Sir William Waller.* 

[Aug] The news of Brystow being taken the beginning of this month,‘ 
all the rest of this month noe news almost—only the siege of Glocester. 
Nota: My wife was borne on the 26th day of August, 1627, soe that she 
is this present 26th of August 16 yeeres of age . . . 

[September] On the 2nd of this month my brother and syster took 
ship at Lee in Essex to goe for Rotterdam. I received a letter of their safe 
arrivall on the 14th. They were 2 dayes agoing. Every friday by 4 in the 
afternoone I may send my letters to Abrah Chamberlayne to be convey’d 
to them. To be directed to Mr Roger Hartley in Rotterdam .. .> 28th The 
Citty forces returne from Reading, being met by the Mayor and Aldermen 
after their fight by Newbury ®... 

[October.] His Majesty’s proclamation came out to appoint a fast the 
2nd friday in every month, and to make void the other fasts, the cessation 
in Ireland being concluded. On this Simon and Jude’s Day no Lord Mayor’s 
Shew, only a dinner at Sir John Wollaston’s, the Mayor’s house, and some 
of the companies dine there, and the shrieves and Aldermen at dinner. On 
the 30th I at the Committee at Haberdasher’s Hall for my £40, but I was 
not heard : this 30th was the Day that the Lord Mayor’s Show should have 
beene, but there was none, only the Aldermen ride in state to the Lord 
Mayor and dine there ... 18th Our greene regiment goe out’... 25th I at 
Aldermanbury Church all day . . . 

Nota: that all this part of the terme from the 18th of October to the 
28th which was kept ther was none but Judge Bacon in the King’s Bench 
and Judge Reeves in the Common Pleas; no commons in the Innes of 
Court or at Sergeant’s Inne. There was a messenger also came with writs 
to have adjourned the part, but he was taken before he delivered his writs 
and hanged by a Council of Warre for coming as a spy without a trumpeter. 

[Nov.] 12th Our minister Mr. Hignell dy’d . . . 28 The King’s forces 
in Sussex. We heare my father Jermyn is plundered. . . . 

[December] 14th I had a bill from Mr Martin the apothecary. It came 
to 8/ in all, 3/6 the julip, 2/6 the playster, 2/ the powder. I offered his 
man 7/-. He refused it, soe it is still owing. About the beginning of this 
month the King grow strong about Sussex and Hampshire. Wee conceive 
his designe is for Kent, and ‘tis feared suddenly for London before the 
Scots come in, especially if he can prevayle to goe into Kent . . . 13th 
Mr Pim buried.* . . . 26th Dine at my Lord Mayor’s. 28th Wee a feaste 
at dinner. Nota: this Christmasse ther were, I was certainly informed, 

‘ The assessment not having proved sufficient, the excise duty was introduced. 

* Charles had negotiated a year’s cessation of arms with Ireland, and ordered the 
Duke of Ormond to send over ten regiments to England. 

* On 24 July the Greenes went to Bois-Hall for the long vacation. 

‘ Bristol had surrendered to Prince Rupert on 25 July. 

* Sarah Greene married Ch. Chamberlain, citizen and merchant taylor of London. 

* After Essex’s victory at Newbury on 19 September, he and his ‘ Trayned Bands 
and Auxiliaries of London marched home in full companies and were welcomed by 
their friends ; and met by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen at Temple Barre’ (May, 
Hist. of the Long Parliament, p. 288). 

* Hampden’s regiment of green-coats. 

* John Pym died on 7 December and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
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divers Ministers who preached against the observing of Christmas Day, 
and that it was lawful to doe any worke upon it as upon any other day in 
the yeare. Wee had noe communion at our church nor noe sermon in the 


afternoone. E. M. Symonps. 
(T'o be continued.) 


Two Unprinted Letters of Henrietta Stuart, Duchess of 
Orleans 


THE two letters following this note! were unknown to Madame’s 
biographers? and, so far as can be ascertained, to earlier historians. 
It is, indeed, almost certain that they have remained undisturbed 
at Ugbrooke, the home of Clifford, the Lord Treasurer, since he 
returned there for the last time in August 1673, to die in the 
following October. By tradition they have always been kept in 
a magnificent wooden dispatch-box, known to have belonged to 
the Treasurer, which contains, further, the original of the secret 
treaty of Dover and some connected documents. In 1829 Lingard 
saw the treaty and printed it, but from correspondence at 
Ugbrooke it is tolerably clear that it alone was sent for his inspec- 
tion : had he seen these letters and other papers, both his general 
narrative and his reproduction of the treaty would hardly have 
taken the precise form they did. If it is asked how a letter directed 
to Arlington reached Ugbrooke, a relevant reply is that Charles II’s 
original warrant, endorsed by Arlington, empowering Clifford, 
Arundell, Bellings, and himself to conclude the treaty, is also 
there, and that any wish to keep compromising documents about 
him is not in keeping with Arlington’s character. 

The two letters have this in common, that they are the only 
direct evidence for those communications between Madame and 
the ‘ Catholic’ councillors of her brother, on which we have so 
much indirect information. Politically, that to Arlington is of 
substantial importance, for it is satisfying proof of that close 
understanding between his sister and his real minister of foreign 
affairs, for which Charles long actively worked, and which was the 
necessary preliminary to the secret treaty. All Arlington’s pre- 
vious history made him suspect to the French. In 1662 Louis had 
protested against the rumoured appointment of this ‘ pensioner 
of Spain’ to the Paris embassy.* ‘ Espagnol par lui-méme et 
Hollandais par sa femme’, wrote Ruvigny five years later ;* 


1 They are printed here by the kind permission of the Hon. Charles Clifford, the 
present owner of Ugbrooke. 

* Baillon, Henriette Anne d’ Angleterre, sa vie et sa correspondance avec son frére 
Charles II, 1886; Cartwright, Madame, 2nd ed., 1900. 

® Louis to Destrades, 12 February 1662. P. R. O. French transcripts. 

‘ 21/31 October 1667, ibid. 
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‘devoted ’’ to De Witt’s interest, was Lionne’s view even in 
February 1669.1 This letter but strengthens a chain of evidence 
leading to the conclusion that the alliance was made with great 
hesitation and reserves, and was never freed from an atmosphere 
of suspicion. The first English overture, taken over by Arundell 
in March 1669, said nothing of a Dutch war, but a good deal of 
a pledge to be given by the French to abandon for a year the 
building of warships.” 

The dropping of this stipulation by the English, at latest by 
the time of Arundell’s second mission in late September, was one 
sign of the diplomatic revolution, or surrender, indicated by 
Madame’s letter. She, as an old friend of Buckingham, had fully 
shared the French distrust of Arlington, and the slow but decided 
change in her opinion is demonstrated in her correspondence with 
Charles II and in Arlington’s with Ralph Montagu, the ambassa- 
dor at Paris. The king assured her that the secretary would be 

‘as forward in the matter as Iam’; the ambassador could point, 
among other ca to good offices done in getting Henrietta a 
little money.* 

Writing on 30 June, Arlington had told her that he was ‘ bon 
Anglais ’, and one agreeable point about the present letter is that 
it shows ‘Madame, i in her own way, to be the same. Louis XIV’s 
coldness to her this summer, on which she comments, was noticed 
also by Montagu ; in large part it turned upon one of the perennial 
crises in her relations with Monsieur. As for the suspicions of the 
French attitude which she now shared with Arlington, anything 
more than probable conjecture is difficult, lacking as we do the 
whole correspondence. The particular ‘ soubson ’ of the moment 
may refer to the prevalent rumour of a coming victory for Buck- 
ingham in his rivalry with Arlington, a victory which Madame 
had now learned to deplore, as much as did De Witt ;° it may 
allude to the wider French negotiations for a partition of the Low 
Countries with Holland, or for a rapprochement with Spain.* More 
probably, the allusion is to Colbert’s open intention to stir up 
agitation against Arlington in the forthcoming session. For the 
immediate mention of Clarendon recalls the facts that dread of 
the exile was a stock obsession in Arlington, as an exaggerated 
view of the Clarendonian interest i in parliament was in the French 
ambassador.’ 


' Recueil des Instructions données aux Ambassadeurs de France, Hollande, i. 284. 

* Clifford MSS. : see also Colbert’s letter of the 5 December in Mignet, Négociations 
relatives 4 la Succession d’ Espagne, iii. 117. 

" Cartwright, pp. 287 et seq.; Montagu House Papers, Hist. MSS. Commission, 
i, 422-35, passim. 

* Mignet, iii. 90. 
* Temple to Arlington, 8/18 October 1669, State Papers, Holland, 185, fo. 160. 
* Arlington, Letters (1701), ii. 279. 
* Montagu House Papers, loc. cit. pp. 432-5 ; Mignet, iii. 98. 
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English ambitions to share the legacy of the Spanish empire 
had sunk much too deep for Madame to counteract the temptation 
dangled before the Cabal by Louis XIV. In this cause the pro- 
Dutch.and protestant secretary, Trevor, was just as ardent as the 
ministers admitted to the Catholic scheme, one of whom cheerfully 
minuted on his copy of the draft treaty that ‘ the charge will be 
defrayed and America His Majesty’s ’.! 

Madame’s letter to Clifford is more personal in its interest. It 
is, it seems, the only letter of hers extant which was written in 
English ; it is, moreover, one of the very last we possess from 
her pen.? For she died at St. Cloud on 30 June. The favours 
promised by Charles for Arlington and Clifford were, without 
much doubt, the earldom of the first and the barony of the second, 
for which they waited till April 1672.* 

Madame’s hand has none of the flowing legibility of Charles II's 
and, however arbitrary her notions of government, they pale 
before her spelling. Her letters are, it is believed, reproduced 
exactly as they stand, except that some small attempt has been 
made to fill the gaping void in their punctuation. It may be added 
that they were written on gilt-edged notepaper, and sealed in 
black with Madame’s arms: Orléans, impaling England and 
France ; the seals are tied with the brown silk which she had 
used on the first letter of hers that we possess. 


Kerry 


I 
de St. Clou ce 24 Sept. [1669]. 
je vous suis infinemant oblige des souhait que vous faite pour que jaie un 
fils. Je vous la seray encore, sy vous voulez bien vous charger de faire 
souvenir le Roy dune priere que je luy fais en faveur de milor Buckurs,* 
qui embisione davoir une charge de premier gentilhomme de la chambre. 
Vous savez asez que son merite luy doit faire esperer cette grase, et je scay 
ausi que vre ayde y peut beaucoup contribuer. jespere que vous luy accor- 
deres ; et je mande au Roy que je vous ay prie de faire cette solisitasion. 
Pour les soubsons que javois eu, ils estois fondes sur des rayson que je 
mandai au Roy dans le tamps par un page du bacstere de la reyne.® Il 
vous aura peu dire, et j’y avois droicte quelque fois, par ce que javois dans 
le meme temps percu du refroidisemant dans lesprit du Roy de france pour 
moy ; ce qui me fesois croyre que, craignant que je ne decouvrise quil 
n’agisoit pas de bonne foy, quil me vouloit auter de | affaire, de peur que je 


1 Interview of Trevor with Colbert, 27 March 1669, in Legrelle, La Diplomatie 
francaise et la Succession d’ Espagne, i. 212 ; Clifford MSS. 

* Cartwright, pp. 52, 340-2. 

* ‘I do therefore congratulate with you the honour Madame tells me the King 
intends you,’ Montagu to Arlington, 21 June 1669 (Montagu House Papers). 

‘ She had given birth to a daughter on August 17/27 (Cartwright, p. 294). 

5 Buckhurst’s patent on appointment was under discussion in February 1670; 
Cal. Treasury Books, 1669-72, p. 377. 


* Charles received a letter of hers by ‘ Ellwies’ on 6/16 June (Cartwright, p. 289). 
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nen fis aviser le Roy mon frere ; comme bien assuremant jarois fait. Mais 
pour Milor Clarendon je ne vois pas quil soit mesle la dedans. 

Ce nest pas que sur vre simple soubson je me tache a demesler sil y a 
quelque fondemant. Je ne vous redirai pas ceux que javois eu pour me 
donner les mefiance qui vous ont paru; demandes les au Roy. Mais je 
vous dirai bien que le dernier papier ! quon m’a envoye a tellemant con- 
firme la sincerite du Roy mon fr. au Roy d’isy que, comme il a bien juge, la 
droiture de sa prosede en a fait avoir aux autres. S’est de quoy jose ausi 
respendre presantemant, et que sy Milor Arundel est ranvoye isy pour 
achever cete affaire, quil ne sy pasera rien don je ne soit bien informe, ny 
contre les interest du Roy mon fr. 

je vous avouray que, sy juse scu quon vouloit promettre de sangager 
dasister la France sur les juste pretantions quil peuve avoir sur lespagne, 
jarois prie le Roy mon frere de ne le pas faire sy viste, et datendre que 
quelque deputes en use fait tirer plus davantage que le remersiemants quon 
luy en fait. Mais il ny a plus de remede, et au bout de conte ce nest pas un 
grand mal. Mais vous devez voir que, jusques au plus petite chose, je 
songe a menager les avantages du Roy mon frere. je luy avois escrit cette 
grande lettre, mais je nay ose luy addresser la present trop longue ; * 
montres luy quand vous croyez quil nen sera pas importune. 

Ce sont ces resonemans que la solitude de St. Cloud men donne le loisir 
de faire. Il ne me reste rien a,ajouter a celle sy que des complimans a 
Md’Arundell. le doubte ou je suis, sil est party, mempeche de lui escrire.3 
Assurez ausi pere Patric 4 de mon amitie, et luwy demandez la continuasion 
de la siene. 

le Roy ma mandes quil maymoit for, et quoy que jen suis persuade, 
cete confirmation na pas laisse de mestre tres agreable. il sera for ayse de 
nous voir en sy bonne inteligence, vous et moy. Car cestoit une des chose 
quil temognoit le plus souhaiter. je puis respondre quelle durera ; au moins 
y contribuerai par toute la sincerite et la regularite quune amie doit avoir. 

(Addressed) ‘ pour Milor Arlington ’. 


Il 
At Paris the 27 Juin * [1670]. 
When i have write to the King from Calais i praid him to tel milord 
Arlington an you what he had promised mi for bothe. his ansers was that 


' Though ‘ the last paper’ cannot be identified, Louis’s grateful letter of 10 Septem- 
ber (Dalrymple, Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland, u1. i. 29, ed. 1773), and some 
undated papers of the same month at Ugbrooke, show sufficiently that the allusion is 
to the English acquiescence in French aspirations upon Holland and Spain. 

* Sixteen pages of dispatches are abridged for His Majesty, ‘ who else could never 
have had the patience or given the time to have heard one quarter thereof’; Morrice 
to Fanshawe, 19 November 1662 (Heathcote Papers, Hist. MSS. Comm., p. 48). 

* Arundell, carrying perhaps Charles’s letter of 30 September (Dalrymple, loc. cit.), 
sailed from Dover on 3 October (Cal. State Papers Dom.): he carried assurances that 
any further development of the military obligations involved by the Triple Alliance 
would be staved off as long as possible (R. O. Foreign Entry Book 176 : Clifford MSS.). 

* Almoner to Catharine of Braganza. He was in France from late March till July 
this year, partly for genuine reasons of health, but he took home messages from Madame 
and Montagu (Montagu House Papers, pp. 423, 431 ; Cartwright, p. 284). 

* Madame reached Calais on 12 June, St. Germain on the 18th, and moved to 
Paris on the 20th ; on the 24th she went with Monsieur to Saint-Cloud, but was at 
Versailles on the night of the 26th. 
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hi gave mi againe his word, that hee would performe the thing, but that 
hi did not thing it fit to exequte it now. 

I tel you this sooner than to Milord Arlington becase I know you ar 
not so hard to satisfie as hee. I should be so my self, if I was not sure that 
the King would not promis mee a thing to faille in the performance of it. 

this is the ferste letter I have ever write in inglis. you will eselay see 
it bi the stile and the ortografe. prai see in the same time thate i expose 
mi self to be thought a foulle in looking (?) to make you know how much 
I am your frind. 


(Addressed) ‘ for Sr Thomas Clifort’ 


Some New Evidence on Wage Assessments in the 
Eighteenth Century? 


In the sessions records of Kent, Gloucestershire, and Middlesex 
there are to be found important data concerning the statutory 
fixing of wages in the eighteenth century. For Kent there is a 
hitherto undiscovered assessment of 1724, and there are several 
reissues of existing assessments and many wage cases for Gloucester 
and Middlesex. They are all of interest as proof of activity on the 
part of the justices in carrying out the wage clauses of the act of 
1563 in the eighteenth century, a question which has raised con- 
siderable controversy. 

As the only complete assessment among these recent dis- 
coveries the Kent document has the most significance. It was 
found, in a somewhat battered condition, in the 1724 bundle of 
Sessions Papers at Maidstone. It is clearly labelled on the outside 
—‘ Rates of Wages, Easter Sessions, 1724 ’"—and is printed ona 
sheet of ordinary paper measuring 15} by 19} inches. The date and 
the Latin heading are in manuscript. The name of the printer is not 
given. In the margin are the signatures and seals of four justices, 
probably acommittee appointed from the much larger number which 
made up the Kent commission.2, The document has an official 
appearance quite like that of any other of the important orders of 
sessions which originated at every sitting of the quarter sessions. 

The assessment is printed below, and is extremely minute in its 
details. There is a complete list of the wages payable to servants of 
artificers, both of the ‘ best’ and ‘common’ variety. Day and 
task wages of artificers are also given. Inhusbandry both the annual 


1 It is owing to the suggestion of Professor B. H. Putnam that this article has been 
written. I am, as well, greatly indebted to her for advice and criticism. 

* The entire commission may be found in the eighteenth-century Fiats in the 
Lord Chancellor’s Office, House of Lords. Of these four magistrates three appear 
in the Fiat of 19 October 1714, and one (Searles Goately) in the Fiat of 22 June 
1716. The recent discovery of these Fiats, to which my attention was called by Miss 
Putnam, disproves the Webbs’ statement (Parish and County, p. 380) to the effect 
that systematic records of the commissions do not exist between 1689 and 1835. 
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and the daily rates are listed. At the end are given rates to be 
observed by brewers in selling beer or ale. Unfortunately, this 
corner has been torn off, so that one rate alone remains. 

The comparison of the 1724 assessment with the other as- 
sessments for Kent is of interest. The first is one for 1563, printed 
by Miss Putnam in this Review.' The new document is very much 
like it. The lists of trades are almost identical, except for the 
omission of ‘ Lynnen-weavers ’ and the bailiff, and the addition 
of hoop-makers, lath-cleavers, harvest-men, and hop-pickers in 
1724. The allowance for living is omitted in the husbandry rates. 

In nearly every case the rates have gone up by 1724, as is to 
be expected. There are a few exceptions, such as: the plumber’s 
laying and casting of lead ; the able clincher, and the mean calker 
among shipwrights ; the tucker’s milman, and the felling and 
cutting oastry faggots, where the rate remained the same in both 
eases. In only one instance is there a decrease in amount, that of 
the master calker, who received x d. and meat in 1563, and ix d. 
and meat in 1724. And here the decrease in money rate may have 
been made up by an increase in the meat allowance. 

The extent of the rise is notable, especially in view of the general 
fall of prices in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 
The assessed wages rose in some cases to almost double their 
amount in 1563. The following are examples from each class : 


Trade 1563 1724 
Foreman iii! vis viii4 vi xs 
Clothier 
Common servant iii! xs 
Setter, seasoner, iiii! xs 
Baker fourner 
Common servant iii! xs 
Shoemaker Best servant iii a ili x8 
Common servant xlvis viiid iii! 
: 
Wheelwright Best servant lll ml 
Common servant iii! 
Tanner Market man iii vi xs 
Other servant iii! 


Artificers by the Day 
Trade 1563 1724 
Summer vi‘ and meat xviii or ix* and 
Master Bricklayer, meat 
Tyler, or Sawyer Winter x without meat xvi‘ or viiit and 
meat 


Summer ixtor v4 and meat or and 
Second sort of meat 


Artificers Winter or iiii4 and xii? or vi4 and 
meat meat 
1 Ante, xli. 270-3. 
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Servants in Husbandry by the Year 


and Liverie, or xlvi8 viii‘ vi 
without Liverie 
{ Xxxiii§ iiii4 and Liverie or xls iii! 
without Liverie 
Best Woman viii? iii! 
Second Woman xx8 ii! x8 
Labourers in Husbandry by the Day 
( Summer ix‘orvitand meat xiv‘ or viit and 
Winter vii or and x4 or v4 and meat 
meat 
Man xi‘ or viiand meat _ii§ or xii4 and 
Reapers _meat 
ie Woman vii! or iiii4 and xii? or vi‘ and 
meat meat 


Wages seem to have been paid in kind equally at both times. 

In making a like comparison of the 1560 and 1667 assessments 
for Northamptonshire, Miss Putnam comments on the ‘ per- 
functory appearance ’ of the latter.1 This cannot be said of the 
1724 assessment for Kent. Its schedule is drawn up with fully as 
much care as the earlier one. Indeed, if anything the 1563 docu- 
ment suffers in the comparison, for in several cases it omits both 
summer and winter wages, or wages with or without meat, where 
the latter assessment gives them (notably in the cases of the 
plumbers, bricklayers, and thatchers). 

The other Kent assessment is that for 1732, which is found in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine.? This assessment is very brief, giving only 
the ‘maximum’ wages of workers in husbandry, eight items in 
all. It is, too, rather dubious, for the head ploughman is listed as 
getting £8, whereas in 1724 he was to receive only £5. Even the 
second ploughman is, in 1732, to receive £6, or £1 more than the 
_ head in 1724. Such a rise is hardly credible, when one considers 
the slowness with which rates changed in the eighteenth century. 
It may be that the excerpt is an inaccurate copy of the original 
assessment, or it is conceivable that it was a sudden attempt to 
bring the legal rate up to the market rate. This seems unlikely, 
however, for the other items (of women servants and day labourers) 
correspond to the 1724 rates, except for the latter, who got 1/- per 
day in winter, instead of xd., a rise which is quite conceivable. 

The casual placing of the assessment in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, in the section devoted to ‘ Domestick Occurrences’, 


1 ‘Northamptonshire Wage Assessments of 1560 and 1667’, in the Economic 
History Review, i. 130. 

2 Vol. ii, No. xvii (May 1732), p. 771. This is quoted by Rogers in his History of 
Agriculture and Prices, vii, Appendix x, p. 623. 
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leads one to suspect that it may have been considered merely in 
the category of an interesting item for the perusal of the gentry, and 
that accuracy was not the main purpose of its quotation. How- 
ever that may be, further doubt is cast upon it by a wages case 
which came before the quarter sessions at Canterbury in January 
1733/4. Simon Hills of Thannington, husbandman, complained 
to the court that he was hired by John Goldfinch of the same 
parish ‘ to Serve him in the Capacity of his Waggoner for a year’ 
for £3 wages. The said Goldfinch refused to pay the wages due 
and was accordingly sued. The court decided in favour of Hills, 
and in its decision said ‘ that according to the rates of Wages for 
servants in husbandry, as the same stood limitted, rated and 
Appointed for this County According to the statute in that Case 
made and provided for and dureing the time in which the said 
Simon Hills served the said John Goldfinch . . . there remains now 
due... the full and Just sum of three pounds...’ The assessment 
mentioned as criterion is probably that of 1732, the £3 awarded 
is £5 less than the rate for Head Wagoner in the assessment, and 
£1 less than the rate for his ‘ Mate’. It is, however, the same as 
the rate given in the 1724 assessment. It looks, therefore, as if the 
1732 assessment, given by the Gentleman’s Magazine, is somewhat 
questionable. 

The Kent sessions papers include several other items bearing 
on the regulation of wages. There are two wage cases, similar to 
the one quoted above, which occur in 1710 and 1767. In each 
instance the masters (husbandmen) were ordered by the court to 
pay the back wages due to their servants. More important is the 
following letter : 1 


Mr. Craambridge 

Draw up ye inclosed Recognizances and send them me to Sign and then 
send them to ye Sessions as also ye Inclosed Pass Examinations, and In- 
formations, and desire fuller to mention ye Settling ye Rates for passing 
vagrants to the Justices and let me have them when Settled as also the 
last Rates for Wages . . . 

Yr Sert 
Bounds Sep: 30 1740 (signed) 8. 8S. Smythe 


There was no trace of either a wage assessment or reissue in the 
1740 bundle of sessions papers, nor in any of the bundles after 
1733. It would seem, however, from the casual mention of wage 
rates in this letter, that the rating of wages was still a part of the 
quarter sessions routine in Kent. 

Although new assessments, such as the one described above, are 
of greater interest than reissues of existing rates, the latter are 
significant as showing at least a certain amount of administrative 


1 Kent Sessions Papers, 1740 Bundle. Italics are mine. 
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activity on the part of the justices of the peace. In the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century in the county of Middlesex, 
reissues, both for wages and for the assize of bread, were almost con- 
tinuous. The first occurs in April 1702 and is as follows : 


It is ordered that the rates of wages for Labourers Artificers and servants 
contained in the Statute made Anno quinto Elizé doe Stand as they were 


att the last Sessions of the peace held for this County after the Close of 
Easter 1701. 


And that the assize of bread be the same as is specified in the weekly 
bills of mortality pursuant to an order of Court in that behalfe made.! 


These orders are repeated in 1703, 1704, 1705, 1706, 1707, 1708, 
and 1709. From then onwards the assize of bread is omitted. The 
order as to wages continues in 1710, 1711, 1712, 1716, 1717, 1719, 
1720, 1721, 1723, 1724, 1725.2. The assessment upon which these 
reissues are based is not in the eighteenth-century books. 

In the Gloucestershire Order Books there are also some re- 
issues. At the Easter sessions, 1702, ‘It is ordered by this Court 
that the same wages as were at the last Easter Sessions assessed 
to be paid to Servants be now assessed and continued ’, and again, 
at the Easter sessions in 1706, ‘ It is ordered yt Servants Wages 
be rated as formerly.’ 

Even later than this the Gloucester justices were dealing with 
wage matters. In 1732 occurs the assessment quoted by Rogers 
from the Gentleman’s Magazine.? Besides this there are the as- 
sessments of rates for weaving in 1728 and 1756, around which 
centres the well-known dispute in the woollen industry. This has 
been so thoroughly discussed by both Professor Hewins and 
Mr. Lipson,‘ that it is unnecessary to dwell upon it here. The 
whole controversy shows that the question of wage assessments 
was still a live issue in Gloucestershire during the first half of the 
century. 

The Gloucestershire records reveal as well cases (twenty-one in 
number) concerned with the breaking of wage contracts between 
servants and husbandmen. They are similar to the ones described 
for Kent, and extend from 1716 to 1791. In 1731 a printed order, 
reinforcing that part of the statute of 1563 which restrained 


1 Middlesex Sessions Books, no. 514, p. 16, at the Middlesex Guild Hall, West- 
minster. 

2 These orders may easily be found in the books for these years. 

3 See supra, p. 400, n. 2. It is printed with that of Kent. 

* Hewins, W. A.S., English Trade and Finance (1892), pp. 118-28, and Lipson, E., 
History of the Woollen and Worsted Industries (1921), pp. 114-16. There is also an 
account, based largely on the incomplete entries of the Minute Books, in the Victoria 
County History of Gloucestershire, ii. 161-2. The Commons Journals, xxvii, give & 
complete record of the activities of the weavers in getting the act of 1756 passed, and 
of the clothiers in getting it repealed. Especially interesting is the testimony of weavers 
and clothiers before a parliamentary committee which was investigating the grounds 
for the repeal of the act (pp. 730-2). 
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masters from engaging servants who had no certificate from their 
last master, was ordered to be posted throughout the country.! 

In all of these three counties these cases were dealt with not 
as special instances, but as part of the ordinary routine. This is 
further evidence that ‘ the view taken by most economic historians 
that the wage assessment clauses of the Act of 1563 were, except 
on special occasions, a dead letter, and that whatever vitality they 
had under Elizabeth, and the first two Stuarts, disappeared after 
the Civil War, must be regarded as, to say the least, not proven ’.? 
The number of known assessments, including reissues, for the 
eighteenth century is now considerably augmented. To the 
twenty-eight listed by Mr. Tawney* may be added at least twenty- 
two more. The ease with which the writer happened upon them 
during a search for other material suggests that many more may 
exist in the dusty sessions records of the various counties. 

More important, however, than the mere fact of the continu- 
ance of such administrative activity is its effect upon economic 
life of the time. Were these rates fixed by the justices actually 
those of the market-place ? Obviously the discharge of their 
duties by the justices meant little in itself if they were unable to 
enforce their edicts. Historians have differed on this point. 
Hewins states that in the cases he has examined ‘ there is, on the 
whole, a close correspondence. between the Justices’ rates and 
those actually paid ’.4 Mr. Tawney’s investigations have led him 
to the opposite conclusion.’ And Mrs. George, largely on the basis 
of a quotation from the Hon. Roger North’s pamphlet, A Discourse 
of the Poor, states that ‘ by the end of the seventeenth century 
the fixing of wages by justices seems to have become a mere 
form ’.6 

Fortunately there are some actual wage rates to compare with 
the Kent and Gloucestershire assessments. Although there are no 
rates for the year 1724 in Kent, there are some for the years imme- 
diately before and after. As wages changed relatively slowly at 
that period they are entirely comparable. 

From the table on p. 404 it is to be observed that in every case, 
except that of the husbandry rate, the rates paid in fact are higher 
than the legal figures. This is all the more significant in view of 
the fact that the bills from which the rates are taken are bills for 
work on county buildings or bridges, and had to be examined by 


‘ Gloucestershire Order Books, Easter Sessions, 1731. 
* Tawney, R. H., ‘The Assessment of Wages in England, &c.’, in the Viertel- 
jahrschrift far Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, xi. 337. 

* Op. cit. pp. 338-9. 

* Econ. Journal, viii. 345-6, and his book, op. cit. pp. 83-7. 

* Op. cit. p. 564. 

* George, M. D., ‘ The Combination Laws Reconsidered ’, in the Economic Journal 
for May 1927, p. 225. 
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a committee of justices before they could be ordered to be paid 
by the court. 


Daily rates 
Daily wage rates from 1724 
Trade. from county bills. assessment.” 

Carpenter 2/— (1723 & 1727) 1/8 
\ 1/6 (1723) 10d 

apprentice 
Bricklayer 2/— (1727) 1/6 

merit 1/4 (1727) 1/2 


Annual rate. Annual rate.4 
Woman £3 £3 


in husbandry 


In Gloucestershire a similar situation is found. The rate for 
carpenter, wheelwright, or mason in the 1732 assessment is 1/2 
per day without drink. Latimer remarks that this rate had never 
been observed in Bristol, and quotes a rate of 1/8 for masons and 
carpenters in 1704, and 1/10 for carpenters in 1747.5 A bill for 
carpenter’s work at the Berkeley Bridewell in 1740 and 1741 gives 
a rate of 1/6 per day.® 

The divergence between the justices’ rates and those actually 
paid is significant. Is it to be concluded that these assessments 
were only a mere form and quite ignored in the everyday business 
of economic life? One can scarcely generalize for England on the 
basis of three counties. Conditions vary greatly from county to 
county in economic matters of this sort. The justices’ activities 
with regard to wages seem more than a formality in Gloucester- 
shire and Kent, where their intervention in all manner of wage 
matters lasted for at least half the century. In Middlesex, how- 
ever, the monotonous reissue of the same assessment may indicate 
little but a routine which had lost most of its meaning.’ 
ELizaABETH L. WATERMAN. 


1 These rates are taken from workmen’s bills, preserved in the 1723, 1727, and 1728 
bundles of Kent Sessions ‘Papers. They are all bills for work on county bridges or at 
the county gaol near Maidstone. 

® The rates quoted are the highest given, summer wages without meat. The figure 
for the ‘ second sort of artificer ’ is used to compare with the bricklayer’s labourer. 

8 From the examination of Sarah Browne, before one of the Kent justices, in the 
1719 bundle. 
* Rate given for ‘ Best Woman Servant ’ in the 1724 assessment. 
5 Latimer, J., The Annals of Bristol in the Eighteenth Century (1893), p. 372. 
* Gloucestershire Sessions Rolls, 1742. 
” This statement is subject to correction as I have not examined the rolls. 
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Anno Regni Domini nostri Georgij Dei Gratia nune Regis Magne 


Britanie ffrancie [torn off] decimo. 


Kent ss. The Rates of Wages of Artificers, Servants, and Labourers, 
Assessed by the Justices of Peace of the said County, at the 
General Quarter Sessions of the Peace, holden at Maidstone in 
and for the said County, on Tuesday the week next after the Close 
of Easter; That is to say, the 14 day of Aprill in the Year of 
our LORD, ONE THOUSAND SEVEN HUNDRED AND TWENTY FOUR. 
To continue for one whole year next ensuing. 


For Artificers to their Servants by the year 


Tucker or shereman 


- Clothier, his 


Sarles 
Coatley 
[Seal] 


John 
Hamilton 
[Seal] 


Woollen-Weaver, his 


Milner and Fulner, his 
Dyer, his 
Hosier, and Taylor 


Shoemaker, his 
Tanner, his 


Pewterer, his 


Baker, his 


Brewer, his 


Glover, his 


Cutler, his 
Farrier & Blacksmith 
Currier, his 


Saddler, his 


Spurrier, his 

Turner, his 

Earthen-Potter, his 

Cooper, Hatter, and 
Felmonger, his 

Bowyer and Fletcher, 

his 


Milman 

Burler 

foreman 
Common-servant 
foreman 
Common Servant 
Best Servant 
Common Servant 


Wringer, and Under-dyer 


foreman. 
Sower 
Best Servant 
other Servant 
Market-Man 
Other Servant 
Foreman 
Other Servant 
Setter, Seasoner, and 

{ Furner 
Common Servant 
Head Brewer 

{ Common Servant 
Water-Men 
Shopman 
Foreman 
Common Servant 
Best Servant 
Common Servant 
Best Servant 

|. Common Servant 


_ Best Servant 


Common Servant 
Servant 

Servant 

Servant 

Best Servant 
Common Servant 
Best Servant 
Common Servant 
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iii! 
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vi xs 
iii! 
iii! 
iii! 


iii! xs 


iiii! x 
iiii! 
iii! 
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iii! 
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iii! 
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D. Polhill 
[Seal] 


Arrow head-maker, his Servant. . ii 
Butcher, his Servant. . xs 
Cook, his Servant. . xs 

Best Servant ‘ ini 

“4 

Second Servant . iil 

: 

Loader . in xs 

Best Servant iii! 

Second Servant . . ii 

Lime-burner, his Lime-burner 


In Husbandry by the Year 


Head Ploughman . vi 
His Mate . iii! 
Boy from 14 till 18 Years 

of Age . ‘ . xis 
Best Woman Servant ._ iii! 
Second Sort only . xis 


In Husbandry 


Other Servants not concerned in Husbandry 


r Best Man Servant . vi 
Second sort, not above iii! 
The other sort only, and 
Other Servants not above xls 
Best woman Servant ._ iii! 
Second Sort, not above _ ii! xs 
. The other sort, not above xls 


Artificers by the Day 
For the Plumbers work { Summer: xx‘ or x* and meat. 
by the Day Winter : xvi or viiit and meat. 
Plumbers For Laying and Casting the C. of Lead : iis. 


( Summer, that is, from Easter to Michaelmas 


Master-Carpenter and xx or x and meat. 
Plumber 1 Winter, that is, from Michaelmas to Easter 
Xviii? or ix4 and meat. 
Master Brick-layers, Summer: xviii‘ or ixt and meat. 
Tyler and Sawyer Winter : xvi‘ or viii’ and meat. 
The second sort of Summer: xiv4 or vii and meat. 
Artificers Winter : xii‘ or vid and meat. 


The Apprentice of all Summer: x* or v4 and meat. 


Artificers Winter : viiit or iv’ and meat. 
Artificers and Labourers by the Day 
Oak Boards . . iis vit 
Sawyers by the Elm and Ash ; . iis 
Hundred Slitting work . iis 


No allowance for Calf oud Half 
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Summer: xviii® or ix4 and meat. 
Thatchers, by the Day Winter: xvi‘ or viii and meat. 


Summer: xii‘ or and meat. 
His Man, by the Day {fue x4 or v4 and meat. 
Thatcher, by the 


Hundred For Reed . 
—— Summer : ii§ or xvi4 and meat. 
by the Day { Winter: xx‘ or x‘ and meat. 
Digging, Making, Striking, Burning, 
Brickmaker, for the and all other things being brought } i 
to him, for the Thousand 
For his Servant, for one Thousand xx‘ or x@ 
and meat. 
Summer: xx‘ or x4 and meat. 
Winter: xviii or ix’ and meat. 
. Summer: xvi‘ or viiit and meat. 
Ghasiee, by the Day Winter: xiv‘ or viit and meat. 
Summer: xviii or ix4 and meat. 
+ : xvi‘ or viiit and meat. 
Lath-Cleaver For making of every Hundred of Laths iv4 
{ Fe every Hundred of Ridge-Tyle . ii’ vit 


Tyle-maker 


Master Freemason 


Tyle-maker For every Hundred of Corner-Tyle . iis 
For every Hundred of Gutter-Tyle . iis 
For making a Load of Smart Hoops _xii® 
Hoop-makers { Fe Flawing and Stripping of Tann 
aLoad . 
Carvers and Joyners, Summer and Winter : xx! or x! and meat 
by the Day Servant: xiv‘ or viit and meat. 
Master-Hewer : ii® or xvi* and meat. 
Ship-Wright, by the Able Clencher: xx‘ or x* and meat. 
Day Master Cawker : xviiit or and meat. 


Mean: xvi‘ or viii and meat. 


In Husbandry by the Day 


bythe Day {Summer and meat 


Mowers, By the Day xvi‘ or ix* and meat. 

Upland . 
Marshland 

Oats: xii4 or vid and meat. 
Barley : xii‘ or vit and meat. 
Man : ii® or and meat. 
Woman: xii@ or vit and meat. 
Wheat 

Rye 

Pease, Tares 


Grass 
Mowers, by the Acre 


Reapers by the day 


Reaping, Binding and 
Copping, the Acre 
Laying in Band, \ Oats: xii4 or vid and meat. 


Copping and Binding, Barley : xiit or vi and meat. 


the Acre 
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Harvest-Men, from best sort: or xxxv* and meat. 
first to last the second sort: 18 or xxx* and meat. 
Thrashers and Cleaners, { Wheat and Rye: xx or x4 and meat. 
by the Quarter Oats and Barley: xii‘ or vit and meat. 
( Dike, at four Foot in the Brim, two foot deep, 
Dik sef the whl and one foot in the Bottom : viii‘. 
Dike, nine Foot Broad on the Brim, four Foot 
in the Bott d four foot deep: xviiit 
b th R d, Pol in e bottom, an e : Vill 
y the Mod, or Sole | And for Cleansing of an old Dike half the Price 


And after the same Rate in all other Dikes. 
Teaning, and Hedging, J Quick Hedge ii 


the Rod Dead Hedge ‘ . 
Paling, by the Rod, Even-headed Viiit 
with one Rayl Uneven-headed °. . va 
Rayling, by the Rod Single Rayl ; ‘ ‘ . iid 
Double Rayl . iva 
{ Felling and Cutting Oastry Fag- 
gotts, per Cent. xt |. ll 
For sawing the Rods, per Cent. ii@ ‘od 
For Binding Oastry Faggotts, per 
Making of Faggots, Cent. J 
Bavens, Billotts and < Long Baven, ‘the Hundred, with 
Talwood (viz.) Double Bands . ‘ ‘ viii? 
Billetts the Thousand . . iis 
Brush, Baven, and Bakers Baven, 
per Cent. . 
Talwood, the Hundred Shide . . xi 
Cordwood, the Card set up. xii@ 
' For carrying of four Cords of Wood 
Coaling to Hearth covering, and eaties of 
the same . ivs viii? 
Hop-pickers, the Day Hop-pickers ‘ . ‘ . vit 
Byn-Men ‘ ‘ . 


Item, It is Ordered, that Brewers shall Observe these Rates 


in Selling their Beer and Ale, & Nothing for Carriage & 
shall not exceed the same, viz. 


For every Barrel of Beer, . 4 


xs 
For every Barrel of best Ale, 
For every Barrell of Small Beer, 
For every Barrel of Small Ale, Teen off 
And so after the same Rates for gre \ 
greater or lesser number of \ 


By the 
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: 
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The Osborne Conference and Memorandum of August 1857 


Tue history of the negotiations over the question of the 
Danubian Principalities which led to the conference at Osborne 
in August 1857 has recently been told at length,' and need not be 
repeated. It may be recalled that the conference at Osborne was 
Napoleon III’s scheme to deal with the situation which had arisen 
at Constantinople, where the French ambassador Thouvenel, 
together with the Russian, Prussian, and Sardinian representa- 
tives, had broken off relations with the Porte, because the latter, 
under the guidance of the British ambassador and the Austrian 
internuncio, had refused to delay the Moldavian elections, as 
Thouvenel wished, so that the electoral lists could be rectified. 
It is possible to construct from published sources a general, 
though incomplete, account of the conference of Osborne. There 
is evidence * that Napoleon’s desire for a personal interview with 
the queen, the prince consort, and the British ministers dates 
back to May 1857: it arose, it would seem, from Persigny’s 
forceful advocacy of the British alliance during his visit to Paris 
in May ; and, since Palmerston and Clarendon approved of the 
plan, the queen consented (21 May) to invite the emperor during 
the yachting season at the end of July. According to Count 
Vitzthum,* the Saxon minister at London, Napoleon arrived on 
6 August and the decisive discussions were held on the night of 
the 7th, Palmerston having arrived a day late. Certainly on the 
8th Napoleon telegraphed to Thouvenel not to leave Constanti- 
nople.t Martin ® describes how, on the advice of the prince 
consort, Palmerston drew up a memorandum embodying the 
agreement reached, and how on the 10th Walewski acknowledged 
its correctness, but refused to sign. Hiibner® recorded on 17 
August that he saw Cowley’s copy of the Osborne Memorandum. 
He states two additional facts about it : (1) that it contained ‘ un 
changement écrit de la main de M. de Persigny’, and (2) that it 
was signed by Walewski. The first statement is correct : the two, 
hitherto unpublished, copies of the memorandum given below 
show Persigny’s amendment and the passage for which it was 
substituted. The second is undoubtedly incorrect: Walewski 
informed Hiibner himself? that no agreement whatever had been 


1 Ante, xlii. 227-44. Professor Riker there states that Napoleon contemplated the 
Osborne visit as early as June ; the idea actually goes back to May ; see infra, n. 2. 


* The Letters of Queen Victoria, iii. 294-6. Clarendon to Prince Albert May 20/57, 
Prince to Clarendon May 21/57. 


* St. Petersburg and London, i. 225. 


‘ * Wiener Staats-Archiv : Rapports de Constantinople, xii. 57. Prokesch to Buol, 
ug. 11/57. 


5 Life of the Prince Consort, iv. 113. ® Neuf Ans de Souvenirs, c&c., ii. 44-5. 
* F.O. 27. 1202. Cowley to Clarendon, August 15/57, No. 1144 confidential. 
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entered into, whilst Cowley wrote later! of a ‘memorandum .., 
which, although not signed, bears evidence of having been accepted 
by both Parties’. Just when Persigny made his amendment is not 
clear, but it must have been between the 9th and the 17th August. 
The copies of the memorandum prove not only the fact of Persigny’s 
amendment, but that (1) it introduced the pledge of secrecy, and 
(2) it postponed to the future the detailed application by the two 
Powers of the principles laid down for the internal organization of 
the Principalities. 

The agreement of Osborne, although not a formal diplomatic 
engagement, was rather more than an ‘ oral pact’ :? the memo- 
randum stated the compromise reached and was, morally at least, 
binding. Walewski’s reasons for refusing to sign * seem the more 
unconvincing and suspect in view of the developments in 1858, 
when the question of the ultimate organization of the Principalities 
came before the conference of Paris. Cowley wrote! on 4 June 
1858: ‘the Plenipotentiaries of France and Russia, however un- 
fairly on the part of the former, after what has occurred, have 
deliberately recorded in a Protocol [sc. Protocol I of the Conference 
of Paris], which will be hereafter published, that, in the opinion 
of their respective Governments, union under a foreign Prince 
would be the best organization of the two Provinces.’ The Duc de 
Malakoff, French ambassador at London, declared > to Malmesbury 
that no pledge had been given at Osborne of a political separation 
of the Principalities ; and Clarendon wrote to Malmesbury (13 June 
1858): ‘ If Walewski tries to wriggle out of the agreement come to 
at Osborne last year, pray do not hesitate to call me as a witness.” 
In short, in 1858 the French government certainly threatened 
to ignore the Osborne agreement and interpreted it broadly to 
countenance their scheme for a common name, a common flag, 
and a common legislative assembly for Moldavia and Wallachia. 

Copy (I) of the memorandum printed below was sent to Con- 
stantinople on 17 June 1858 and gives that document in its final 
amended form ; copy (II) contains the passage deleted in favour 
of Persigny’s amendment, but is otherwise identical with (I) ; it 
is the copy in the Embassy Archives (Paris), from which a 
transcript was sent to Malmesbury on 4 June 1858, when the 
question of the Principalities was seriously engaging the attention 
of the new Foreign Minister. This embassy copy is written in 
Cowley’s hand. The transcript which Malmesbury received—con- 
tained in F.O. 27. 1251—does not, however, include the deleted 
passage, and is therefore identical with (I). 


1 F.O. 27. 1251. To Malmesbury, June 4/58, No. 593 secret and confidential. 
2 Ante, xlii. 243. ® Life of the Prince Consort, iv. 113. * State Papers, xlviii. 
5 F.O. 195. 570. Malmesbury to Cowley, June 21/58, No. 548. 

* Malmesbury, Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, p. 439 (New Edition). 
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Further, it may be noted that, as a result of the Osborne con- 
ference, Napoleon had an interview with Alexander II at Stuttgart, 
where many questions, especially that of the Principalities, were 


| discussed.1 The date of this meeting—25 September 1857—is 


important, since any agreement reached between France and 
Russia at Stuttgart did not precede the French rupture at Con- 
stantinople and therefore could not have influenced Napoleon’s 
policy with regard to Turkey before the Osborne conference. It 
is true, however, that France and Russia were in working agree- 
ment before the rupture at Constantinople, but there was no 
imperial meeting at that time, although in June the idea was much 
talked of in diplomatic circles at St. Petersburg.” 
W. G. East. 


(I) COPY OF MEMORANDUM 
Osborne, 9 August 1857 * 


The visit of H. M. The Emperor of the French to Osborne having led 
to an examination of the present state of affairs in regard to the Danubian 
Pties, the Govts of France & of Great Britain have come to the following 
agreement with respect to those matters—first, it is agreed that the British 
Govt shall unite with that of France in representing to the Porte that, as 
strong and general impressions prevail that the recent elections for the 
Divan of Moldavia have not been made upon electoral lists framed in con- 
formity with the unanimous decisions of the Conference of Constple of the 
30th May last, and that it is therefore essential, in order to give proper 
weight to any expressions of opinion which may come from the Moldavian 
Divan, that these recent Elections should immediately be annulled, & 
that the Electoral Lists should be revised in order to render them con- 
formable with the above-mentioned decisions of the Conference held at 
Constple on the 30th May. 

That this revision should be made by the Commissioners at Bucharest 
in concert with the Kaimakam of Moldavia, and that it should be com- 
pleted within fifteen days after the day on which the annulment of the 
recent elections shall have been known at Jassy, and that fresh elections 
shall take place at the expiration of those 15 days. 

Secondly, it is agreed that, in the deliberations to be held at Paris by 
the Congress to which the report of the Commissioners at Bucharest, and 
the representations of the Divans of Wallachia & Moldavia, are to be 
submitted, it shall be the endeavour of the French and British Govts on 


 Debidour in Histoire Diplomatique, ii. 172, erroneously dates the interview in July, 
and his summary account of the understanding reached seems unwarranted. The 
best account is that given by Charles-Roux, Alexandre II, Gortchakoff et Napoléon III, 
bk. iii, ch. i, and is based on three unsigned protocols of the interview in the Russian 
Archives. The writer will publish two dispatches from Cowley throwing some light on 
this rather obscure incident in an essay on The Union of Moldavia and Wallachia. 
- * F.0. 181. 337. Wodehouse to Clarendon, June 11/57, No. 273, and June 26/57, 

0. 303. 

* F.O. 195. 570. Enclosed in Malmesbury to Alison, June 17/58, No. 279 secret 

and confidential. 
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the one hand to secure the suzeraineté of the Sultan over the Danubian 
Provinces ; and on the other hand to assure to those provinces an internal 
organization calculated to maintain their ancient privileges & to promote 
their well-being and prosperity. 

For this purpose it is agreed to be desirable that the two Provinces shall 
have similar organic institutions, and that while retaining their separate 
Govts, they should have a common system in regard to all matters civil 
and military to which such a community of system can advantageously 
be established. 

(Passage substituted by M. de Persigny for two final Paragraphs here 
omitted.) 

Quant aux détails des arrangements qui doivent étre établis d’aprés ce 
principe, les deux Gouvts d’Angleterre et de France s’entendront & ce 
sujet avant la réunion a Paris de la Conférence qui aura 4 prononcer 
définitivement [;] jusque-la il a été entendu que le présent arrangement doit 
rester entiérement réservé entre les deux Gouvts. 


(I) COPY OF MEMORANDUM 
Osborne, 9 August 1857 1 


This copy differs from (I) above in that it contains not only Persigny’s 
amendment but also the passage for which it was substituted. This 
passage originally followed on after the words . . . ‘ advantageously be 
established ’ ; it is cancelled in this copy and runs as follows : 

‘ Such arrangements would include a coinage which should pass current 
in both Provinces, a Tariff that should be the same in both, a Customs 
Union, and the absence of any customs duties payable on goods passing 
from one Province to the other; a provision that decrees of Courts of 
Justice in one Province should have force against persons who might have 
withdrawn from that Province to the other; and a common system of 
military arrangements for the defence of the two Provinces. 

All these arrangements when completed, to be placed under the 
collective guarantee of the Six Powers.’ 


1 F.O. 146. 794. Enclosed in Cowley to Malmesbury, June 4/58, No. 593 secret 
and confidential. The copy received by Malmesbury is in F.O. 27. 1251. 
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Reviews of Books 


British and Foreign State Papers (with which is incorporated Hertslet’s 
Commercial Treaties), vol. 118 (1923, part ii); vols. 119-20 (1927, 
pts. i-ii); vol. 115, Chronological Index to vols. 94 (1900)-114 (1921). 
(London : Stationery Office, 1926, 1927.) 


Ir does not appear that this particular volume contains much that is 
useful for historians proper. But its arrangement and special features are 
of some interest, and it may be valuable to point out what the British and 
Foreign State Papers now aim at doing. Hertslet’s Commercial Treaties 
were abolished as a separate series in 1926 when the last volume (31) of the 
series, which began in 1840, was issued. It contained a chronological and 
general index to the later volumes, and was edited by C. 8. Nicoll and 
W.L.Berrow. The present volume, therefore, contains much of what would 
formerly have been in Commercial Treaties. 

The regular publication of the texts of new constitutions is a new and 
important feature. Those of Danzig, Egypt, Finland, Poland, and the 
amendments of 1923 to the Norwegian constitution are here published. 

Diplomatic material is mainly represented by formal acts, like con- 
ventions and treaties with ratifications and other appropriate additions. 
In this connexion the details of the accession of various nations to League 
of Nation Acts and Instruments are of importance. 

The old practice of publishing a selection from the parliamentary papers, 
relating to our diplomatic negotiations with other countries, has been 
almost wholly abandoned. 

Up till 1903 covering or explanatory letters, when accompany- 
ing treaties or conventions, were generally published in British and 
Foreign State Papers. An important stage was marked in 1904, when the 
appropriate volume contained the formal instruments relating to the 
Anglo-French Entente, but omitted to print Lord Lansdowne’s lengthy 
explanatory dispatch of 8 April 1904. This was to be found only in the 
annual volume or volumes of Accounts and Papers entitled State Papers 
Foreign. Since that time an increasing proportion of diplomatic corre- 
spondence is to be found only in that place. In fact we may now say that, 
while formal acts are still published in British and Foreign State Papers, 
the explanations contained in diplomatic documents or dispatches are to 
be found only in State Papers Foreign. The latter are, of course, a complete 
register of all diplomatic papers published for each year, both of corre- 
spondence and of formal acts. 

To sum up, in the former are now to be found commercial treaties, 
formal diplomatic instruments, and texts of new constitutions; in the 
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latter are the whole material of diplomatic comment, interpretation, and 
negotiation. It may be useful to draw attention to these facts. 
Haroip TEMPERLEY. 


Der heilige Augustin und die christliche Zivilisation. Von P. v. Soxotowskt. 
(Schriften der Kénigsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft, Geisteswissenschaft- 
liche Klasse, 4. Jahr., Heft 3) (Halle [Saale] : Niemeyer, 1927.) 


Tuis is a really important study of St. Augustine’s conception of the rela- 
tion of Christianity to the state. The author’s criticism of much of the 
generally current interpretations of his position will have to be seriously 
considered, for it is not only drastic, but very carefully documented. 

It has been frequently contended that in St. Augustine is to be seen 
the principal foundation of a supposed medieval theory that the state 
is a human and not a divine institution, and is based rather upon men’s 
sinful ambitions and passions than upon the divine will; and that it is 
also in St. Augustine that we find the first anticipation of the conception 
of the supremacy of the spiritual power over the temporal. These sug- 
gestions are subjected by Sokolowski to a minute and powerful criticism, 
and he contends that there is no substantial foundation for them. 

We have in our history of Medieval Politics questioned the view that 
any medieval thinkers seriously maintained that the state was a merely 
human institution, and I think that it is impossible to assert this. From 
Gelasius I to St. Thomas Aquinas it is, I think, clear that the state was 
regarded as a divine institution ; and I do not think that the conception 
that the Church was supreme over the state was a normal medieval judge- 
ment, though it was no doubt maintained by Innocent IV and some of the 
canonists and a few other writers in the later part of the thirteenth century. 
Those who still adhere to the view that St. Augustine was the original 
source of these conceptions will have to reckon seriously with Sokolowski’s 
criticism. 

I cannot, however, think that Sokolowski, in his most interesting attempt 
to find in St. Augustine a completely coherent and consistent conception 
of the nature of the state, has given enough attention to the difficulties 
which attend any such attempt. He contends, for example, that the 
famous passage in the De Civitate Dei, xix. 15, which has been constantly 
interpreted as setting out the principle that the political authority of man 
over his fellow men was the consequence of sin, properly refers only to 
slavery. This suggestion is not really consistent with the text, which clearly 
refers to kingship ; and the normal interpretation is confirmed by a passage 
in St. Augustine’s treatise De Doctrina Christiana, i. 23, and this concep- 
tion is clearly reflected by St. Gregory the Great in the almost equally well- 
known passage in the Expositio Moralis on Job xxi. 15. 

What is, however, more important is that it would seem to be clear that 
St. Augustine’s words are related to the general conception of the distinction 
between the conditions appropriate to the primitive innocence of man and 
those which belonged to man after the appearance of evil in the world. 
This had been emphatically stated by St. Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. v. 221, two 
centuries before St. Augustine, and is almost certainly related to the tradi- 
tion of Posidonius and Seneca, as indeed it underlies the whole conception 
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of the difference between the ‘ natural’ and the ‘ actual’ conditions of 
buman life, as we see it in the Jurists and the Fathers. 

Again, I cannot think that Sokolowski has sufficiently appreciated the 
difficulty in which St. Augustine had involved himself when, in the De 
Civitate-Dei, xix. 21, he denied the quality of justice to the heathen state, and 
when, in De Civitate, xix. 24, he attempted to frame a definition of the state 
without justice. I am, indeed, well aware that in other places St. Augustine 
speaks in different terms, but I think that this only illustrates what seems 
to me to be the real truth, that St. Augustine’s conceptions of the state, 
important and powerful as they were, were not consistently thought out. 

It is, however, impossible in a brief review to do justice to this most 
interesting and important contribution tothe critical study of St. Augustine: 
the author raises many important questions to which I have not been able 
to refer. I think that it will have to be very seriously considered, and 
may tend to modify considerably a good many opinions which have been 
too hastily formed. A. I. CARLYLE. 


Beitriige zur Geschichte der byzantinischen Finanzverwaltung besonders des 10. 
und 11. Jahrhunderts. (Byzantinisches Archiv, Heft 6.) Von Franz 
DéicerR. (Leipzig—Berlin : Teubner, 1927.) 


Few subjects are more obscure than Byzantine finance. Statistics are 
almost wholly lacking, although we possess the budgets of the Caliphs of 
Baghdad. The chroniclers are untrustworthy : if they condescend to treat 
of public finance, it is generally to calumniate some emperor; and if 
sometimes they are in good faith, they lack technical knowledge. The 
comparatively abundant legal sources are particularly misleading : as the 
Byzantine writers strove to preserve the language of Thucydides, so legisla- 
tion strove to preserve the institutions of Justinian’s Code; so that, as there 
is a learned and a spoken language, so there is a learned and a practical 
jurisprudence. To find a law of the sixth century in the Basilics and even in 
Armenopoulos is no guarantee that it was still in force, as sometimes we 
have several clear proofs of its abolition. Besides, things change gradually 
under the pressure of circumstances, and we know neither the measures 
which have created, nor the principles which have inspired them. The lack 
of a fixed terminology completes the confusion : several functions appear 
simultaneously under several names ; the same terms successively denote 
different things; sometimes the old expressions coexist with the new. 
Many titles of functionaries and names of taxes are etymological conundrums. 
The great Byzantinologist, Vasilievski, has called the Byzantine fiscal 
system a labyrinth. In default of a complete clue, a manuscript preserved 
in the Marciana (Gr. 173) enables us to explore a small part of it. This is a 
little didactic treatise, intended for the officials charged with the assessment 
of the land-tax. It naturally contains much special information, which 
is very welcome, about the officials’ tasks and titles, the classification of 
lands, the modifications, thanks to which the epibolé (adiectio sterilium) 
could function without ruining agriculture, &c. Moreover—and this is 
of capital importance—it enables us to have a clearer idea of Byzantine 
agricultural life, of a free village, of the elements and functions of the 
xowérns. But if our treatise lets us guess many things, it leaves us in 
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ignorance of many more. Besides treating of only one tax, that on land, 
and that only from the standpoint of its assessment, not of its collection, 
it leaves obscure many important points, and often uses misleading terms, 
either not yet recorded in dictionaries or else with another meaning. 
After having welcomed the edition of the Venetian manuscript by 
Professor Walter Ashburner,! we wanted a commentary. To provide one 
was a task calculated to deter the boldest ; yet unexpectedly we have two: 
the present work, and a monograph by Dr. Georg Ostrogorsky, Die 
léindliche Steuergemeinde des byzantinischen Reiches im X. Jahrhundert2 Dr. 
Délger’s work comprises a corrected edition of the treatise with thirty-three 
pages of commentary, and an introduction of over 100 pages on Byzantine 
financial administration. I am not qualified to judge Dr. Délger as an 
editor of texts ; but all competent critics agree in praising his sure method 
and extensive diplomatic and philological knowledge. And it is obvious 
that the commentary is worthy of the edition. I am more at ease with 
him as an historian of finance. His contribution may be divided into 
three parts: the central and provincial financial auministration, the 
survey, and the taxes on the rural population. On this last point much 
has been written. Dr. Délger has succeeded in throwing fresh light upon 
it by a minute study of the acts and diplomas, published in such large 
numbers in the last sixty years, but not yet collected in a corpus ; for the 
most complete collection, that of Miklosich and Miiller, contains only a 
part, while since then Petit, Uspenski, Regel, Lampros, and others have 
published many important documents. None seem to have escaped 
Dr. Délger, who, thanks to an attentive study of them, from the sixth- 
century papyrus of Marinus of Ravenna to the praktika of the early fifteenth, 
has elucidated a hitherto unsolved problem, that of the Byzantine survey. 
He shows its marked similarity to that of the Lower Empire, and its in- 
fluence on the similar registers of the Arabs, Venetians, and Serbs. He 
proves also that the Byzantine xwdiKes or mpaxtixa had merely fiscal 
objects, and were a Kataster, not a Grundbuch. More original still are his 
chapters on the Byzantine financial administration and its organs. Here 
his work is mainly philological ; he fixes the meaning of each term etymo- 
logically and historically ; he takes each department in turn, and collects 
all facts relating to them from the most diverse sources ; then he does the 
same for each dependent organ of these great offices. The total work 
involved is amazing: the book is one of those which have advanced 
knowledge, and if future investigators can perhaps rectify certain conclusions 
or complete some pieces of information, they must recognize his services. 
The form alone calls for some criticism: the author’s aim has been to 
instruct rather than please his readers. A. ANDREADBS. 


Kaiser Heinrich IV und seine Helfer im Investiturstreit, stilkritische und 
sachkritische Untersuchungen. Von BERNHARD SCHMEIDLER. (Leipzig: 
Dyksche Buchhandlung, 1927.) 


Is it possible that, in spite of the formal language of official documents, 
particular tricks of style and peculiarities of expression may enable us to 
group together and assign these documents to individual authors, whose 


1 ‘A Byzantine Treatise on Taxation’, Journ. Hellen. Soc. (1915), xxxv. 
2 Vierteljahrschrift fir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte (1927), xx. 108. 
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very identity may be unknown to us? This is the problem which Professor 
Schmeidler has essayed for the diplomas of the Emperor Henry IV and the 
other documents in collections containing those diplomas (especially the 
Codex Udalrici edited by Jaffé in his Monumenta Bambergensia). He 
describes in his last chapter, which, as he suggests, may suitably be read 
first, the various false trails he followed before arriving at his final solution. 
In the result he assigns the more important of these documents to four 
‘dictators ’, three of them Germans, from Aachen, Bamberg, and Mainz, 
the fourth an Italian. The first of these, Gottschalk of Aachen, had already 
been identified by Gundlach, but owing to overmuch emphasis on superficial 
similarities he had attributed to him more than his fair share. Professor 
Schmeidler shows that in several cases the differences in style outweigh 
the similarities. 

He has certainly advanced the solution of the problem a stage farther 
than Gundlach, and his methods must command approval up to a point, 
though it is impossible for one who only knows the contents of the docu- 
ments as historical material to criticize in detail an author who knows 
their wording by heart. But it would seem that Professor Schmeidler 
claims far too much for his system, and in particular that he has been 
carried away by his enthusiasm into attributing, as Gundlach had done to 
Gottschalk, too much, at any rate to his Mainz ‘dictator’. It is startling 
to be told that the weak and shifty letters of archbishop Siegfried of Mainz 
to Gregory VII, the violent denunciations of the pope by Henry IV in 
1076, and the pathetic appeal of Henry to Philip I of France in 1106, not 
to mention the Vita Heinrici IV, all reveal themselves from their style as 
the compositions of one man. Moreover, from these and other attributions 
various conclusions of importance are drawn, and in the case of two letters 
we seem to arrive at a reductio ad absurdum of the method. We are given 
to believe that a letter, ostensibly written by the clergy of Bamberg detail- 
ing the circumstances of their bishop’s deposition, and depicting the 
archbishop of Mainz in a very unfavourable light, was really composed by 
the Mainz ‘ dictator’ to justify the archbishop’s conduct. In the other 
case—a letter written by William II ! of England to Henry [V—the logical 
conclusion arrived at is that the Mainz ‘ dictator’ travelled to England 
with a letter he had composed for Henry IV, and was there given the task 
of composing William’s reply. If these are the logical results, few people 
will hesitate to reject the premiss : there is clearly something wrong with 
the attribution. So, too, with other conclusions of the author. Ascribing 
to these four ‘ dictators ’ all the important documents that issued from the 
royal chancery, he attributes to them a personal influence on affairs for 
which there is no other evidence. Indeed, both the king and his chancellors 
often are made to exercise quite a subordinate part in the direction of the 
policy of the kingdom. 

In fact, the author’s conclusions are too definite to command agreement. 
A limited grouping might certainly be accepted, and some tentative in- 
formation derived therefrom. But, as in modern times, a new secretary 
will start by copying the formulae of his predecessor, though he may later 

' There is no necessity to ascribe this letter, as Professor Schmeidler does, to 


Henry I. His view that the Count R. referred to is Robert of Flanders and not Robert 
of Normandy would fit the reign of William IT. 
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adopt characteristic expressions of his own, and in his turn will be succeeded 
by an imitator ; so it must have been with composers of official documents 
in medieval times. And it is surely unsafe to ascribe to the drafter of a 
document the instigation of the policy therein contained. However, 
Professor Schmeidler has broken fresh ground, and has opened up a field 
in which others may profitably work. One cannot but be impressed by his 
patience and ingenuity, and by the sincerity of his search for the truth. 
Z. N. Brooke. 


The Liber Pauperum of Vacarius. Edited by F. de Zutveta. (Selden 
Society, vol. xliv.) London: Quaritch, 1927. 


THis is a unique volume in the Selden Society series. In the matter of its 
publications the avowed object of this society is the printing of manuscripts 
and of new editions and translations of books having an important bearing 
on English legal history. All of the forty-three volumes which have hitherto 
appeared meet this historical requirement. The Liber Pawperum does not. 
On English legal history as such it not only has no important bearing, but 
apparently no bearing at all. 

Perhaps what we had already learned from Wenck and Maitland should 
have put us on our guard against expecting from Vacarius very much that 
touched directly on the English law of his time; yet until a systematic 
study of the extant manuscripts of the Liber Pauperum had been under- 
taken the question most frequently asked by those who were interested 
primarily in the history of English law could hardly be answered, namely 
to what extent the very appreciable influence of Roman law upon English 
law in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries was connected with Vacarius 
and his work. Now it appears that there was no connexion. At least 
there was no connexion that can be traced, between Vacarius and that 
Romano-canonical learning that from Henry II to Edward I s0 
strongly affected the growth of English jurisprudence, and made itself 
felt in the development of substantive law and procedure, in statutory 
enactments, and in written treaties. In Professor de Zulueta’s own words, 
‘ it is unlikely that a specific Vacarian influence on English law will ever 
_ be shown’. For the Liber Pauperum is pure Roman law. In it the 
brilliant young civilian, who in Stephen’s reign was brought to England 
by Archbishop Theobald to help him in his litigation with Henry of 
Winchester, found no place for any discussion or notice of the customary 
and unwritten native law. And this in spite of the fact that in his prologue 
he, like William of Drogheda and Bracton in the next century, professes to 
be influenced in his selection of material by legal matters of everyday im- 
portance. That the writer thus shows himself not only not interested in 
English law, but seemingly quite ignorant of it—even the glosses, prepared 
as they were for English students, being strikingly barren in the matter of 
things English—is what we might normally expect, if, as Robert of Torigni 
tells us, the book was written very shortly after the coming of Vacarius to 
England. The few references to English law which are found in the manu- 
scripts come only in casual notes, notes that were probably not written by 
Vacarius himself, and some of which, as those that show a knowledge of 
Magna Carta or of the text of Bracton, could not have been written in his 
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generation. It is an English law-book only in the sense that it was written 
in England for students there who wished to study Roman law. As far as 
anything else that would connect it with England is concerned, it might 
just as well have been written in Bologna. Both in treatment and in 
content the work is ‘ a typical product of the Bolognese school ’, in which 
Vacarius says only ‘ what any glossator might have said ’. 

Though conditions in England did not affect the subject-matter of the 
book, they did affect its form. Texts of the Code and Digest undoubtedly 
were rare in England. Nor is there any reason for supposing that texts 
of the Institutes were at all common, though from the fact that Vacarius 
did not start with the Institutes, Professor de Zulueta draws the inference 
that they were at least already known and accessible. Notwithstanding 
this scarcity of texts, there were English students who were desirous of 
studying Roman law. Like many, if not most, of the medieval students 
they were poor, too poor to buy Roman law texts in their usual costly 
form. So Vacarius was urged to compile a work that would be short and 
inexpensive. On the basis of these two requirements the Liber Pauperum 
was written : adherence to them largely determined the make-up of this 
medieval schoolmaster’s book, a book of selected texts. Based in a general 
way upon the first nine books of the Code, it draws upon every book of the 
Code except the twelfth. As the result of a definite rearrangement made 
by Vacarius, the order of titles as they occur in the Code is not followed, 
and titles from the Digest are interwoven with those from the Code to such 
an extent, indeed, that every book in the Digest except books thirty-six 
and forty is represented. In copying his selected passages Vacarius made 
no pretence to follow the text of the Corpus Juris verbatim. Not only are 
words and phrases found in the Code or Digest omitted by him, but some- 
times also passages of considerable length. Often the text as given in the 
Liber Pauperum is only a paraphrase of the original. This manipulation 
of Justinian’s text Vacarius feels called upon to apologize for and defend, 
his main arguments being that the needs of English students make his 
method necessary, and that as Roman law is not in force in England, his 
failure to follow precisely the longer text can have no evil effect. Queerly 
enough, additional extracts from the Corpus Juris, extracts that can in no 
way be considered as glosses, are placed apart from the main passages and 
in the margin, occupying a position as it were between text and gloss. 
Undoubtedly the reason for this unusual arrangement must have been, as 
the editor suggests, the desire of Vacarius to juxtapose interconnected 
passages, a procedure rendered all the more necessary because of his refusal 
to follow the accepted order of titles and subjects. 

The freedom which Vacarius allowed himself in abbreviating and 
rearranging the text of Digest and Code, while perhaps necessary as a 
temporary measure of expediency, was bound very decidedly to lessen 
the importance of his book as soon as anything like complete texts of the 
Roman law became available. The result was that his influence, even in 
the Anglo-Norman schools, was of brief duration. Elsewhere he passed 
yet more rapidly into oblivion. 

Primarily, it is as a book of glosses that the Liber Pauperum is impor- 
tant. On these glosses the editor has been forced to spend a remarkable 
amount of labour, work that must at times have become extremely tedious, 
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for many of the glosses by no stretch of the imagination can be called 
interesting, and even when curious they are often unimportant. Lacking 
the lively virility of the contemporary English legal records, their study 
necessitated, as we are told, ‘ the following up of points of interpretation 
into a literature which is both difficult of access and singularly devoid of 
charm, and, for all its importance, of living interest ’. The greater part of 
the long introduction necessarily is taken up with explanations, interpreta- 
tions, and discussions of the glosses, in all of which Professor de Zulueta 
has shown both depth of learning and admirable technique. To attempt 
to analyse these matters in the introduction, and at the same time do 
justice to its scholarly character, would be impossible within the limits 
ofareview. One thing, however, may be pointed out as indicating a type of 
problem that confronted the editor, namely the fundamental difficulty 
of knowing the actual authors of the various glosses. Very few are authenti- 
cated by sigla, many are quite evidently misplaced ; very infrequently 
is the first person employed, some glosses criticize Vacarius ; it is not an 
uncommon occurrence to have the manuscripts which give a particular 
gloss differ in expression but be the same in substance. The typical 
Vacarian manuscript reserves one of a number of gloss columns for the 
main gloss, but even with this help the lack of uniformity existing among 
the manuscripts and the loss of considerable portions of the book in some 
of them make the identification of all of Vacarius’ own glosses no easy 
matter. That a list of such glosses is given in a separate index is only 
another proof of the painstaking effort that has gone into the making of 
this edition. 

Unlike many of its companion volumes that bear the imprint of the 
Selden Society, this book fortunately has no translation of the Latin text: 
space is not wasted in doing what any one who is capable of using the work 
to advantage can do for himself. The editor’s foot-notes are likewise in 
Latin, another logical innovation when it is considered that, of those who 
will actually and technically be interested in this edition of the Liber 
Pauperum, the largest number undoubtedly will be continental civilians 
to whom such notes in Latin should prove rather a help than otherwise. 
We would, in passing, express the hope that editors of future volumes in 
this series which have to do with Latin texts or documents may follow 
the example here set them in omitting an English translation. What is 
needed most of all is to get into print in as near its original form as possible 
manuscript material which is inaccessible to scholars at large. Translations 
can wait. As a case in point: we are that much the poorer in our printed 
source materials for the study of medieval English law, and of social and 
economic conditions in the thirteenth century, because that excellent 
initial volume of the Selden Society’s publications Select Pleas of the Crown, 
devotes only one-half of its two hundred and eighty pages to the original 
Latin text of the plea rolls, while an equal amount of precious space is 
sacrificed to a translation that is not needed by scholars. 

The editor states that he had not collated all the manuscripts in all their 
parts. Considering the number and condition of his manuscripts this 
failure fully to collate can hardly be regarded as a defect. A more com- 
plete collation would doubtless have resulted only in a further mass of 
detail, and have tended to make unwieldy a book that had already outgrown 
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its originally intended proportions. While there are a few spots, such as 
in Bk. vii, Tit. 17 (De adquirenda vel retinenda vel amittenda possessione), 
where a more extended collation might perhaps have yielded something of 
value, the need of a fuller general collation was anything but imperative. 
It may, perhaps, be regretted that Vacarius was so little English in his 
Liber Pauperum. Be that as it may, the subject-matter with which he had 
to deal, unappealing as of course it will be to many, detracts not at all from 
the high quality of the editor’s work. In fact, the work of editing is so 
well done that it should go far toward alleviating any disappointment that 
may be felt by those students of English legal history who have so long 
awaited the appearance of this book for what it might contain on twelfth- 
century English law. G. E. Woopsine. 


The Great Roll of the Pipe for the Fourteenth Year of the Reign of King Henry 
the Third, Michaelmas 1230. Edited by Cuatrant Rostnson, Ph.D., 
Curator of Medieval History, Princeton University. (Princeton : 
University Press, 1927.) 


Tus volume, the fourth issued in the new series published by the Pipe 
Roll Society, is a gift to the society. A reviewer may be permitted to 
congratulate the members of the society on the possession of a volume 
bestowed upon them by the munificence of one of themselves, even though 
it is not permissible to conjecture his name. 

We are now beginning to have sufficient material to form an opinion of 
the value of the Pipe Rolls for historical purposes. Up to the beginning 
of the reign of King John they are, of course, the only consecutive series of 
official rolls which we possess, and are in consequence invaluable. They 
do not tell us all we want to know, and are never easy to use, but of their 
kind they are all we have. In the reign of John the Chancery Rolls begin, 
and the Pipe Rolls become of less importance. But they continue to be 
of great importance, as the only consecutive series of financial rolls in 
existence. In the reign of Henry III other rolls begin to compete with 
them in this field, and by the reign of Edward I the Pipe Rolls have lost 
much of their value as an historical source, and become a series of rolls 
studied rather for its own sake than for the information to be found in it. 
One portion only retains its old importance, the Foreign Accounts or 
accounts rendered by accountants other than the sheriffs, or by the sheriffs 
themselves when engaged on special duties. To these may perhaps be 
added the accounts rendered by municipal authorities and certain scattered 
items in the county membranes. But the real importance of the Pipe Rolls 
after some date in the thirteenth century will lie in the Foreign Accounts, 
the Diversi compoti as they are sometimes called, or the Rotuli Compotorum. 
Any one who has used these accounts, especially in connexion with the 
subsidiary material on which they are based, knows their value. The 
result of this brief survey may be stated shortly. We shall need all the 
Pipe Rolls down to the beginning of the reign of Henry III; wemust examine 
the Pipe Rolls of that reign to know what we shall need. After the reign of 
Henry III we shall probably need very little of the purely county accounts ; 
but we shall assuredly need as much as we can get of the Foreign Accounts 
until they in their turn become a mere survival, and the new financial 
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system introduced at the beginning of the fifteenth century replaces them, 
No doubt there will always be discoveries to be made even in the county 
accounts, points to be studied, problems to be solved. But the main 
mass of important material for history will not lie there after the beginning 
of the reign of Edward I. 

Even in the present roll this begins to be clear ; unfortunately it 
contains only two foreign accounts, the best one being the account of the 
keeper of the manor of Marlborough, not by any means the most interest- 
ing kind of account to the general historian. There is no wardrobe account, 
no account of any of the special offices which come into existence at a later 
date. The king’s works are still being done by the sheriff; the coinage 
is still in the hands of local moneyers. Yet any one who compares the one 
Foreign Account with the sheriffs’ accounts will be struck with the contrast 
between the wealth of detail and the order shown in it and the jejune 
information and difficulty of the accounts grouped under the counties. 
One case will show the troubles that meet us in these cases. There are at 
least three mentions in the roll of an embassy sent to the court of Rome. 
On p. 109, under London and Middlesex, Alexander de Swerford accounts 
for the expenses of such an embassy in which he himself and Henry de 
Cornhull took part. As the account relates to a question of arrears, all that 
can be said of the date of the embassy is that it is earlier than Michaelmas 
1230. On page 206 we find, under Warwick and Leicester, Walter de 
Cantilupo also accounts for an advance made to him for the same purpose, 
with an additional note that there is mention of this in the memoranda of 
the twelfth year. This embassy therefore is not later than that year. On 
p. 111, under Kent, we find the sheriff of Kent crediting himself with an 
advance made to Thomas de Bendengges also for an embessy to the court 
of Rome. This advance was probably made in the year of our roll. We 
may conclude that there were two embassies, and guess that there were three. 
But all that the Pipe Roll really does is to start us on an inquiry into the 
facts of the case; and for these we shall have to look at the Chancery 
Rolls, or at the Memoranda Rolls of the Exchequer. 

Or take another case. In his introduction the editor has worked out 
in some detail the story of the king’s unfortunate campaign in Brittany. 
There is a good deal about the preparations for this scattered about the 
various counties in our roll. There are detailed entries under London 
(p. 97) of the cost of the construction of the king’s great pavilion, eighty 
feet long, and for the packing of it ; and as these items are associated with 
others such as the carriage of feathers for the king’s arrows, it is fair to 
conclude that the pavilion and the ‘ barhud ’ in which it was packed were 
also intended for the king’s use in his campaign. Hampshire gives a large 
number of items of expenditure for the army, naturally, as the king 
embarked his troops at Portsmouth. Not all are charged on the sheriff; 
the farmer of Tichfield, Geoffrey de Lucy (p. 200), supplied gangways for 
four ships, and the men of Southampton found carriage for wine, lead, 
and hurdles to Portsmouth, and also paid for the lead. There may be 
other notes of such expenses in the roll which escape discovery, though 
I have noticed none myself which the editor has not discovered. Still the 
point is that in order to complete his account the editor has wisely gone 
to many other sources which were open to him, and that the Pipe Roll 
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alone would not have enabled him to tell much of the story. The evidence 
of the Pipe Roll is still needed, it is still important, but there are signs that 
it is becoming less so. As years go on, this tendency will increase, until 
the county portion of the Pipe Rolls becomes of little importance and the 
Enrolled Accounts and the documents subsidary to them take their place. 

But this is perhaps too large a question to discuss in a review. There 
are plenty of other points worth noting in the roll. Accounts of scutages 
always have their interest, and there are several running through the roll. 
Most counties have notes of works carried out by the sheriff on castles, 
royal houses, and the like. Here and there a note may be picked up showing 
the existence of local mints: there is a mysterious item on p. 76 where 
the men of Nottingham render an account de totis monetariorum. York, 
Norwich, Thetford, Ipswich, and Colchester,are fined in defalta monetario- 
rum, the last being short of four moneyers. Perhaps here may come one 
of the few complaints that must be made. At the end of the text comes 
the schedule of combustions, which, as is well known, is only found on the 
chancellor’s roll. It is followed by a note, which runs as follows: ‘ The 
amounts set against these combustions represent the cost of making the 
trial, and indicate nothing in regard to the fineness of the metal.’ 

This is, I think, a completely new explanation of these puzzling docu- 
ments, and, if it is to be accepted, should have been accompanied by a full 
statement of the reasons for it. For there seem to be more difficulties in 
its way than might be supposed.’ It explains very little ; we are not told 
on whom these expenses fall; were they paid by the exchequer, or by 
the accountant, or by the official assayer? Again, the variation in the 
amounts is astonishing, and the amounts themselves are very large. The 
cost of assaying the payment of 116/. blanch made by the farmer of 
Cookham and Bray (p. 5) is 4l., a large amount. On the other hand, the 
farmer of Brill paid 81. 19s. 11d. blanch and the cost of the assay is 5s. 7d. 
The variation is hardly to be understood, unless we suppose that the cost 
of the assay increased with the amount of the payment. The adoption of 
such a theory is impossible unless we discard the whole account of the 
process given in the Dialogus de Scaccario. The whole of that well-known 
passage rests on the assumption that a fair sample of the money paid in 
was taken and a portion of that sample assayed. It would make very 
little difference to the expense of an assay so conducted whether 100I. or 
8l. was tested. Yet the theory put forward in this note suggests that the 
cost of the assay depends on the amount paid in. For this reason—and 
for others—I venture still to keep to the old view that the schedule of 
combustions does preserve the results of the assay and does show the 
amount by which the money actually paid by the various accountants 
fell short of its face value. But I am open to conviction of error, because 
the whole subject of the supply of money, the local centres of coinage, 
the schedule of combustions, and the effect of blanch payments are all 
80 closely connected and so little understood that error is only too easy. 
ee same it will need much evidence to make the new theory seem 
credible. 

There is little to say about the text. It bears every sign of careful and 
accurate work, perhaps a little too accurate in places, or at any rate in 
one place. There is much to be said for preserving all the peculiarities 
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of the medieval scribe in the matter of capitals and so forth. Yet some- 
times it isa little hard on the reader. On p. 6 there is an entry, Et episcopo 
Sar’ xax. l. in Godelmingges pro escambio de divisis. It needs some experi- 
ence to see at once that divisis does not mean boundaries, and does mean 
Devizes in Wiltshire, and to guess that there is some history hidden behind 
this transaction. No doubt it is useful to know that the exchequer scribe 
once at least used a small d where his reader will use a big one. Still an 
explanatory note is clearly needed in such cases, and in this case would 
have saved the indexer from omitting Devizes from the index of places, 
surely the most venial sin ever committed by an indexer. 

There are many other things to note and admire in this volume : it is 
clear that there is still good material to be had in the Pipe Roll. The Pipe 
Roll Society and its munificent member, with whom the editor should 
certainly be joined, have done another service to history. It is not easy 
to make the Pipe Roll give up its information to us, but it can be done. _ 


C. G. Crump. 


Calendar of the Close Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office. Richard II. 
Vol. vi, A.D. 1396-9. Henry IV. Vol. i, a.p. 1399-1402. (London: 
Stationery Office, 1927.) 


Tue publication in the same year of these two Calendars makes it con- 
venient to notice them together. The calendaring has been done in both 
cases by Mr. W. H. B. Bird, who has been responsible for nine previous 
volumes. The contents of the new calendars are, in the main, of the usual 
routine character, orders to escheators, writs of supersedeas (why did so 
many commissioners escape proceedings for negligence on the plea that the 
commission had not been delivered to them ?), assignments of dower, 
parliamentary writs of summons and expenses, &c. There are, however, 
a certain number of documents which throw light upon the political crisis 
through which the country was passing in these years. Most of these are 
printed in full in the Foedera, but some minor ones of interest escaped its 
editors, such as, for instance, the misplaced writ which, as the present 
Deputy Keeper of the Rolls has pointed out in this Review,! corro- 
borates the story of Rickhill J. that he was not informed of the nature 
of his dangerous mission to Calais in September 1397 until he arrived 
there, Richard’s order to the sheriffs on 22 May 1398 to reside in their 
bailiwicks during the summer to repress any insurrections, riots, or unlawful 
assemblies, and a London addition to the assertions of the unhappy king’s 
reappearance in 1402. Henry’s arrangement for the keeping of Richard’s 
anniversary (date left blank !) at Chertsey Abbey is also of interest. The 
earl of Westmorland’s activities in securing retainers about this time may 
be noted. Of non-political personalities, Hoccleve the poet appears as 
resigning in 1400 his maintenance of Hayling Priory in favour of two suc- 
cessors, one of whom, like himself, was a king’s clerk. A strange allegation 
that Richard by forgetfulness had granted the hospital of St. Giles without 
London to the abbot of St. Mary Graces by the Tower, though it had been 
in the possession of the master of the order of Burton St. Lazarus in 
England since the reign of Edward I, is unfortunately not settled here. 


* Ante, xxxviii. 250. 
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Among matter of legal and administrative interest attention may be called 
to an imprisonment in the Fleet by the chancellor’s word of mouth, a case 
of debt between two Norfolk vicars in the city court of Norwich, various 
illustrations of Crown interventions in borough courts by writ of error, the 
imprisonment of a sheriff of Devon for arrears of little more than £50, 
the refusal of the exchequer for four years to recognize the restoration 
of the liberties of London in 1392, and the elaborate indenture of Walter 
Merwe on his appointment in 1402 as master and maker of the king’s 
moneys of gold and silver in the Tower of London and in Calais. Other 
documents very fully calendared owing to the interest of their details 
record the assignment of dower to Joan, widow of Miles de Stapleton, and 
a schedule of the lands of Kilburn Priory, both dated in 1400. 

The earlier volume has the usual index, compiled by Mr. D. L. Evans, 
but the second is unprovided with one, the Deputy Keeper announcing in 
his preface that an index for the whole reign of Henry IV is in preparation 
and that it will form a separate volume. This intimation will be received 
with mingled feelings. The innovation permits an addition of over seventy 
pages to the text and a reduction of a pound in the price of the volume. 
It is a short reign and perhaps we may not have to wait long for the index 
volume, though the case of the Book of Fees is not altogether encouraging. 
The question remains whether the undoubted saving that will be effected 
by a separate index sufficiently compensates for the imperfect use that can 
be made of the volumes until it is published. The poor student who 


can only afford to buy odd volumes second-hand will not even have that 
to look forward to. James Tair. 


The Libelle of Englyshe Polycye. A Poem on the Use of Sea-power, 1436. 
Edited by Sir George WarNER. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926.) 


More than two generations have elapsed since Thomas Wright (1861) 
re-edited, after Hakluyt, this famous poem for the Rolls Series, and more 
than half a century since W. Hertzberg (1878) repeated this edition, as 
it seems in a rather mechanical manner, his only original contribution 
being due to Reinhold Pauli’s independent collations of Cottonian MS. 
Vitellius E. X. The present editor has enlarged upon the work of his prede- 
cessors not merely by correcting their slips and comparing, in addition to 
their four manuscript sources, five others from the British Museum (this 
once in the possession of Lord Burghley), the Bodleian, the Pepys Library 
at Magdalene College, Cambridge, the Gurney Library at Keswick Hall, 
Norwich, and All Souls College, Oxford, but chiefly by a most valuable 
critical apparatus consisting of an introduction, full foot-notes of readings 
(inclusive of those of Hakluyt taken from a now lost manuscript), an ample 
commentary, a glossary of words of both philological and historical interest, 
and an index of names. In a way, Sir George Warner might be said to 
have at last come into his own, for as he tells us himself (p. Xxxix, n. 2), it 
was he who long ago made to Thorold Rogers the suggestion since taken up 
by others, and now worked out by himself, that the author of the Libel 
may have been Adam Moleyns or Molyneux, the friend of Aeneas Sylvius 


en, and a most active partisan of William de la Pole, duke of 
uffolk. 


is 
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In the long series of political pamphlets that may be taken as forerunners 
of the later classical teaching of political economy in England, the Libel 
well deserves the place given it in Elizabethan times at the head of 
Hakluyt’s Voyages. It is unequalled in the energy of protectionist thought 
which forms such a marked undercurrent in English economic thinking, 
as well as in the wealth of information it contains on the place of pre- 


Elizabethan England in the commercial system of the later middle ages . 


Indeed, until we realize, with the help of Sir George’s careful investigations, 
the close correspondence between the author’s official position as a clerk (and 
then as a member) of the King’s Council and the actuality of his political 
remarks on the decay of Henry VI’s navy, the commercial supremacy 
of the Flemish markets, and the passive trade balance with the Lombards 
and Venetians, we do not understand the part played by his poetical 
pamphlet in the slow transition from the ‘ colonial’ stage of England’s 
economic life to her later leadership of European capitalism. His use of 
metrical emphasis and of heraldic symbols such as the king’s Great Seal 
and the noble coin to represent English supremacy on land and sea (as 
the editor shows by impressive photographic illustrations) must not blind 
us to the thoroughly serious and technical nature of his disquisitions on 
subjects so important in the history of commerce as, e.g., the limitations 
of * hosting ’ (Gdsterecht) upon the trading of foreigners, or the problems of 
maritime prize law which even at that time tended to distinguish, with 
consequences detrimental to English sea-power, friendly goods under 
enemy flags. Instead, then, of merely being one among an anonymous 
mass of contemporary ‘ Political Poems and Songs ’, distinguished perhaps 
by its aggressive spirit and its catalogues of commodities for trade, the 
Libel must henceforward be reckoned, by comparison with the adminis- 
trative and legal records of its time, as almost an official document of the 
period in which the late Mr. Kingsford’s researches have proved the Council 
to have laid the foundations for the great work of the Tudors. 

One little point the reader will perhaps miss in the admirable handling 
of the poem by the editor : the English and Latin marginals, some of which 
are so important for the interpretation of the text, do not appear to have 
been sifted as to their manuscript sources and, consequently, their relevance 
for the question of revisions and transcripts. C. BRINKMANN. 


Correspondance d’Ottavio Mirto Frangipani, Premier Nonce de Flandre 
(1596-1606). Tome I. Lettres (1596-1598) et Annexes. Publiée part 
L&ON VAN DER Essen. Analecta Vaticano-Belgica. 2° Série. Nonciature 


de Flandre, I (Rome: Institut Historique Belge; Bruxelles: Imbreghts, 
1924). 


MONSIEUR VAN DER Essen, who in his preface pays a handsome tribute to 
the late Alfred Cauchie, has done a great service to the history not only of 
the Low Countries but of Great Britain and all north-western Europe. 
Brussels was a nodal point in the diplomacy of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and that was one reason why the curia established a permanent 
representative there in 1596, sending as the first nuncio Ottavio Mirto 
Frangipani, bishop of Tricarico in the Basilicata. In an admirable introduc- 
tion the editor explains the working of a nunciature in general, and of the 
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nunciature of Brussels in particular. A nuncio, with his meagre pay, 
pethaps eighteen months in arrears, was held very strictly to the perfor- 
mance of the duties laid down in a formal ‘Instruction’ and supplementary 
instructions. Every week he must send full reports of his own and avvisi or 
newsletters collected by some agent, and if he had nothing to report he 
was to send a copy of his last letter per non lasciar la buona usanza. He had 
a special cipher for use when he wrote to the cardinal secretary of state, 
and a cifra comune whereby he might communicate with papal envoys 
to other courts. An excellent section on the manuscripts used explains 
that, as officials still took the view that their correspondence belonged to 
themselves, the set of documents in the Vatican archives—Nunziatura di 
Fiandra containing minutes of letters to, and originals from, Brussels—is 
far from complete. The gaps have been cleverly filled by the use of other 
collections in the archives and library of the Vatican, in the archives and 
library of Naples, and in various Belgian collections. Of the Annexes the 
longest and most important is a life of Frangipani himself, written in Latin, 
by his secretary Henri Stravius probably, and preserved in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris. 

The peculiar business of Frangipani, who had been nuncio at Cologne 
since 1587, was to assert the ‘Liberty of the Church’, assailed even under 
good catholic princes by reason of state. He was also to promote the con- 
servation of the catholic religion in the Low Countries and in England. His 
jurisdiction was confined to the Low Countries, but he was vice-protector 
of England, and when in 1622 the congregation de propaganda fide was 
established the British Isles, Norway, and Denmark, as well as the Low 
Countries, were placed under the surveillance of the nuncio at Brussels. 
British readers will find of peculiar interest the passages of the correspon- 
dence and the ‘Life’ which deal with catholic hopes of converting or 
intimidating James I and VI before and after his accession to the English 
throne. It is odd to find the earl of Huntly described as ‘chef des catho- 
liques anglais’ (p. 36), and the Scottish gentleman of the secret embassy of 
1597 (p. 129 and p. 332) can hardly have been Edward Drummond, whose 
mission was accomplished two years later. The project of using the good 
offices of Lorraine and Tuscany was later carried into execution by Balfour 
of Burleigh, between the years 1598 and 1604; but there is no record of an 
earlier mission by this adventurer, though he certainly did meditate a 
journey abroad in May 1597. The evidence here produced makes it seem 
possible that he went at least as far as the Low Countries. On this, and other 
matters connected with the catholic schemes of regaining the British Isles 
for the papal obedience, the future volumes of this valuable series may shed 
fresh light. Both in its design and in its execution the book reflects the 
greatest credit upon its producer. ; J. D. Mackie. 


Graves’ Memoirs of the Civil War, compiled from seventeenth-century 
records. By F. A. Bates. (Edinburgh and London : Blackwood, 1927.) 


Tue contents of this sumptuously printed and illustrated volume are very 
miscellaneous, and the title scarcely indicates their character. In part it 
1s a genealogical compilation containing about a hundred pages of notes, 
abstracts of wills, legal proceedings, and similar matter concerning families 
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of the name of Grave or Graves in various counties, completed by six 
pedigree charts in a pocket. The rest of the book consists of biographies of 
four or five prominent men of the name with some biographical notes on 
others. 

The man to whom most space is devoted is Col. Richard Graves, who 
after being colonel of a regiment of horse in the army of the earl of Essex, 
and under Fairfax in the New Model, turned royalist in 1647, accompanied 
Charles II to Scotland in 1650, and was taken prisoner at Worcester in 
1651. He was a good soldier, and his services are traced in detail and 
elucidated by facsimiles of pay warrants and other official documents from 
the Exchequer Papers, interesting as examples of their form as well as 
evidence. Unluckily Mr. Bates has missed the part taken by Graves in the 
battle of Rowton Heath, on 24 September 1645, in which, says the printed 
narrative, ‘that gallant gentleman was sore wounded’ (The Siege of Chester, 
by R. Morris and P. H. Lawson, 1924, pp. 113, 119, 160). Nor has he 
discovered the interesting autograph letter in which Graves (or Grevis as 
he signs himself) informed Sir Philip Stapleton of the mutinous condition 
of the regiment under his command which formed the guard of Charles I 
at Holmby. A day or two later they drove Graves away, and enabled 
Joyce to seize the king. This letter is amongst the Tanner MSS. vol. lviii, 
fo. 141; it is printed in the Clarke Papers, i. 434. Graves was a good 
soldier, but Mr. Bates overrates his political importance. Edward Massey, 
with whom he was classed as being one of the chief representatives of the 
English Presbyterians, was actively engaged in the attempted rising of 
1659, but Graves took no part in politics after his release in 1652. As 
his friend Richard Baxter says, he ‘lived quietly at home which made 
him ill-thought of, and kept from preferment afterwards when the King 
came in’ (Reliquiae Bazterianae, p. 69). 

Mr. Bates devotes about forty pages to Thomas Graves of Moseley 
(the elder brother of the colonel) and to his wife Mary Graves. She claimed 
to have assisted the king’s escape after Worcester, besides suffering losses to 
the extent of £30,000 for the king’s cause. Proof of these assertions is not 
given, but she did succeed in obtaining about £1,700. The lady’s letters— 
printed at length with facsimiles—give an unfavourable impression of her 
character, and her statements rouse scepticism. Richard Graves of 
Lincoln’s Inn, whose career is traced in detail, was a lawyer of repute during 
the interregnum who deserved a brief biography. He was the grandfather 
of Richard Graves of Mickleton, well known as an antiquary and often 
mentioned in the Diary of his friend Thomas Hearne, and the great-grand- 
father of the Richard Graves who wrote The Spiritual Quizote. 

Extracts from wills and notes concerning many other persons of the name 
of Graves or Greaves are given in great quantity, and in the next edition 
of the Dictionary of National Biography this book will be of use. Of the 
illustrations, besides facsimiles of letters, there are five broadsides of the 
commonwealth period which are of great interest, though they have very 
little connexion with the text. One of these broadsides is the famous 
caricature picturing the Scots holding the nose of Charles II to a grind- 
stone; another, ‘ A Mad Design’, relates the escape of that king after the 
battle of Worcester. The third and fourth gives lists of the victories of the 
commonwealth by sea and land, and the fifth is a list of the nobles and 
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officers who suffered for the king’s cause, in which there is a head represent- 
ing Col. Graves. Other illustrations are reproductions of the first and last 
pages of Killing No Murder, which Mr. Bates attributes entirely to Titus, 
but he does not take into account the evidence showing that it was the 
joint work of Sexby and Titus." C. H. Firtn. 


The Petty Papers. Some unpublished writings of Sir William Petty. Edited 
from the Bowood Papers by the Marquis or Lanspowne. Two 
volumes. (London: Constable, 1927.) 


EnouGH is already known about this remarkable man to make it important 
to publish every ascertainable fact about him and his writings, and we are 
greatly indebted to Lord Lansdowne for undertaking the laborious task of 
deciphering Petty’s vagrant script and editing this instalment of his 
numerous ‘ tractatiuncli’, as Aubrey called his shorter writings, and also 
a selection of those lists and heads of discourses or essays which were per- 
haps never amplified or completed. Shortly before his death Petty had 
fifty-three boxes filled with his papers. Those here published come from 
two sources. Some were kept continuously by Petty’s descendants, and 
thus came through his daughter Ann to the present editor. Others were 
preserved by Sir Robert Southwell, Petty’s cousin by marriage and constant 
correspondent, and remained in the Southwell family until 1834, when they 
were bought by the third Lord' Lansdowne. Only a selection of these 
papers has now been published. Whole classes, such as Medical Studies 
(mostly in Latin), Naval Papers, Satires and Poems, have been omitted, 
and also, as having only a local interest, Papers concerning his Irish 
property. Many, however, would have wished to learn more about the 
little colony in the neighbourhood of Kenmare and Petty’s endeavours to 
develop iron-mines, fisheries, and timber trade in County Kerry. Inci- 
dentally we learn that, contrary to what has been stated, the iron-ore 
smelted about Kenmare was not imported, but was found on the spot, 
though later on, in the eighteenth century, the supplies became exhausted 
(ii. 125). 

The papers here published have been arranged in groups according to 
their subjects, and besides a general introduction to the whole the editor 
has prefixed short explanatory notes to each group. These are admirable 
and a great help to the reader. What strikes us most in the papers is the 
amazing variety of the subjects which attracted Petty’s attention and the 
originality of his ‘ ratiocinations ’ about them. Again and again we find his 
prospective ideas anticipating in part the conclusions of later times. In 
polities he had schemes for a union of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
for a general council in which all, including the colonies, should be repre- 
sented. He advocated adult male suffrage for the election, in the first 
instance, of those who were to choose the representatives. He also pro- 
posed that there should be representative peers for Ireland. He anticipated 
the act of 1888 by proposing that the three cities of London, Westminster, 
and Southwark should be made a county for administrative purposes. And 
he was very keen about introducing a Land Registry both in Ireland and 
in England, which among other advantages ‘ would cause Caterpillars 

1 See ante, xvii. 308. 
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about Courts of Justice to lessen’. Then there were his mechanical 
inventions, such as his double-bottomed boat, anticipating the Calais- 
Douvre ; his paddle-wheel worked by man-power ; and his war-chariot, 
intended to serve some of the purposes of the ‘ tank ’ of to-day. 

The papers concerning Ireland here printed were for the most part 
written after the accession of James II, when the interests of the catholics 
were being promoted and the prospects of the protestants, including the 
little colony at Kenmare, were becoming dark indeed. Petty’s ‘ True and 
calm Narrative of the Settlement and Sale of Ireland’ (i. 49-55) seems 
to have been intended as an answer to an anonymous pamphlet published 
in 1685 and believed to have been ‘ inspired from high quarters’. Petty’s 
reply helps us to understand the confusion and injustice brought about by 
the conflicting legislation and corrupt administration of the Acts of Settle- 
ment and Explanation. In another paper, written in 1671, Petty states 
that as a result of the settlement the Irish catholics retained ten twenty- 
sevenths of the land and the protestants held the remaining seventeen 
twenty-sevenths (ii. 228). (Lord Lansdowne, who in several places justly 
points out errors in Petty’s arithmetic, here disputes Petty’s calculation. 
But in this case it is Lord Lansdowne who is at fault. He omits to take into 
consideration Petty’s statement that prior to the rebellion the protestants 
held one-third of the land, which, of course, they afterwards recovered.) 
With a view to detaching James from countenancing the extreme 
measures then impending, Petty proposed the interchange of Irish catholics 
and English protestants on a large scale, so as to reduce the existing dis- 
parity between the two religions in each country (i. 59-63). He made 
many other proposals to the new monarch for the reform of church 
and state, including one for the appointment of himself as accountant- 
general for all the king’s dominions, ‘all which’, he says, ‘ was very well 
taken, but without getting butter to my parsnips or hobnails to my shoes ’. 

But Petty’s best claim to renown is, as Lord Lansdowne says, that ‘ he 
was the first to attempt the systematic collection of social facts and figures 
and to base upon them deductions both political and economical’. He 
was thus the forerunner of our modern political economists. Hitherto, 
however, there has been a question whether the actual originator of the 
statistical method was not rather Petty’s friend, Captain John Graunt, 
over whose name was published in February 1662 ‘ Observations on the 
London Bills of Mortality’. This authorship has been disputed from the 
first. Petty’s contemporaries, Aubrey, Evelyn, Halley, and Bishop Burnet, 
were all convinced that Petty was the real author, though he never would 
acknowledge it. Professor Hull, however, has recently pronounced in 
favour of Graunt. Lord Lansdowne now brings some fresh evidence to 
bear on the question. He shows that in addition to those already men- 
tioned, Robert Southwell, Petty’s intimate friend, and John Houghton, a 
member of the Royal Society, both attributed the work to Petty. Further, 
in one of Petty’s lists of his own writings, made in 1671 and clearly intended 
for his own eye only, appears opposite the date 1660 ‘ Observations on 
the Bills of Mortality ’ (ii. 262). Turning to the internal evidence, Lord 
Lansdowne shows that there is scarcely a page of the ‘Observations’ that 
does not forcibly recall some passage of Petty’s known authorship, and 
finally gives, as we think, a very probable account of both Petty’s and 
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Graunt’s share in the work, and an explanation of the reason why Petty 
always refrained from publicly acknowledging his share. 
GopparD H. Orpen. 


Correspondentie van Willem III en van Hans Willem Bentinck. Eerste 
Gedeelte: Het Archiefvan Welbeck Abbey. Vol.i. Edited by N. JaPrKse. 
(’s Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién. The Hague: Nijhoff, 1927.) 


Tuts is the first instalment of a very important publication which is to 
contain the available unpublished correspondence of William III and his 
friend who became the first earl of Portland, not merely the correspondence 
between the two, but the letters exchanged by each of them with all his 
chief correspondents. In the days when those great men were alive the 
English had to welcome Dutch soldiers who came to preserve their liberties : 
even now we have to welcome Dutch editors who come over to publish 
the records of those transactions. Almost the whole of this volume comes 
from English archives: the greater part from Welbeck, a portion from 
‘King William’s Chest’ in the Public Record Office, only a small part 
from The Hague. The Introduction, which clearly explains the complicated 
but admirably systematic plan of the whole work, is given in both Dutch 
and English, and as almost all the text is in French, the work is such that 
an Englishman can use it without being seriously hindered by ignorance 
of the Dutch language. It is not too much to say that both in design and 
in execution it is a model of what such a publication should be. Nothing 
is wanting and there is nothing superfluous. The editor has shown unfailing 
judgement in knowing when to supersede an old partial edition like that 
of Grimblot by printing in full what it has given in part, when to print 
passages omitted from selections like those of the Archives de la Maison 
d’ Orange-Nassau, and when to content himself with referring the reader 
to an existing publication. 

Much of what is here given is thus not altogether new, and the greater 
part of it is closely related to the great store of published documents of 
the period ; but the present collection will clearly be of high value in 
completing and making continuous what was previously disconnected and 
lacking in perspective. This first volume clears up a number of points 
which were left doubtful by the few previous writers who had access directly, 
or like Macaulay indirectly through Mackintosh’s transcripts, to the papers 
at Welbeck. It brings out clearly the role of Bentinck in affairs : Dr. Japikse 
hardly goes too far when he describes him as ‘ a Prime Minister, without 
portfolio and without official appointment, for Dutch affairs, and also for 
English affairs after 1688’ until his retirement. William III spent most 
of his life in negotiating with men of every degree of duplicity and the one 
honest human being, except his wife, with whom he was ever really intimate 
has therefore a unique importance. The letters between the two show 
little skill in expression, and less in French grammar and orthography. 
For the most part they are filled with matters of state, though there is 
a good deal about hunting and a little about William’s other passion of 
gardening ; but there are also a certain number of pieces, hitherto unknown 
or known very imperfectly, which bear directly on the two men’s characters 
and their personal relations. They show at close range the depth and 
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strength of the friendship, the difficulties of temperament on both sides 
which it survived for thirty-three years, the strong sense and self-contro] 
which dignified the ultimate estrangement. They belong, naturally, to 
the periods when the two were separated. For Bentinck’s missions to 
England in 1677, 1683, and 1685, and to Berlin in 1688 they add a little 
to what is known and give confirmation where the evidence was indirect. 
For William’s expedition to England they give new light on William’s own 
state of mind, and add interesting details, such as a memorandum of 
Herbert in August 1688. For the Irish campaigns they are similarly helpful, 
and also for some of the continental campaigns (1690, 1692, 1696). There 
are very full letters on the differences with Amsterdam in the year 1690, 
and the English financial crisis of 1696. On Portland’s mission to France 
in 1698 there is the important new contribution of his secret and additional 
instructions. To the history of the partition treaties useful additions are 
made not only by the letters of William and Portland but by the next most 
important block of letters in the volume, the new letters of Heinsius to 
both of them. These are similar in manner and content to the published 
letters of Heinsius to the king, and they deal, though not continuously, 
with the whole diplomatic business of the period from 1693. The last of 
them describes the meeting of Heinsius with Marlborough on 28 March 
1702: ‘he seems to me well-disposed to the common cause and to this 
state and testifies to me also that he has moderate sentiments in regard to 
England’. Portland’s account of Heinsius himself (p. 81) is even more 
interesting. Both in these larger bodies of correspondence and in the 
shorter series of letters from other hands there are a number of incidental 
passages on all kinds of subjects. The principality of Orange, the Frisian 
branch of the Nassau family, the government of Rotterdam, English 
politicians, naval preparations and the other miscellaneous matters that 
might be expected, all have their places. For light reading there are two 
first-class stories of spies, plots, and detection, one contributed by Romeyn 
de Hooghe, the engraver (pp. 374 ff., 420 ff.), the other by the organist 
van Blanckenburg (413 ff.). 

The best feature of all is the annotation. The notes are pointedly brief. 
The accuracy and fullness of the identifications of persons, places, and 
incidents are remarkable. Among some thousands of foot-notes I have 
found a few in which corrections may be made. It seems to me that the 
document numbered 30 should be placed before no. 27: it is the memo- 
randum of the remarks which Bentinck there reports himself as making. 
The ‘ dessin’ left unexplained in p. 33, n. 41, was the expedition to fish up 
treasure from a sunken Spanish ship off San Domingo : its exciting history 
has not yet been fully investigated.! ‘ Clerck’ of p. 160, n. 5, is neither 
Edward Southwell nor Gilbert Clerke, but George Clarke, who at the time 
in question was secretary-at-war in Ireland. The Lord Hastings of p. 256, 
n. 4, is Theophilus, afterwards seventh earl of Huntingdon, still heir to 
his father and not yet of age.2 In p. 447, n. 3, the suggested ‘ voor de 
post’ should be omitted. These points will seem trivial, but that is only 


1 See Dict. of Nat. Biog. s.n. Sir John Narbrough, Sir William Phipps ; Charnock, 
Biographia Navalis, iii. 316-17 ; Hist. MSS. Comm., Dartmouth Papers, i. 135-6. 
2 Gibbs, Complete Peerage, vi. 376. 

® See my notes on Dr. Aglionby in Notes and Queries, 12th ser., ix. 142. 
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a proof of the exactness of Dr. Japikse’s craftsmanship, and it is worth 
while to offer these small amendments for a work which will be indis- 
pensable to all future historians of William III. To attempt a full estimate 
of the contribution which it makes to our knowledge would be more 
properly the task of such historians than of a reviewer, and it would be 
better to make it when the publication is completed than at the present 
early stage. Enough has been said to show that historians will be grateful 
not only for the new information which Dr. Japikse has put at their disposal, 
but also for the aid he has given in making it ready for use. 
G. N. CLark. 


British Diplomatic Instructions, 1689-1789. Vol. iv, France, 1721-1727. 
Edited by L. G. Wicknam Lece. (London: Royal Historical Society, 
1927.) 


Tue classic introduction to the study of the diplomatic history of Europe 
is to be found in the admirable Recueil des Instructions données aux Ambas- 
sadeurs et Ministres de France, which, in a series of sumptuous volumes, 
deals with the period from the treaty of Westphalia to the outbreak of 
the French Revolution (1648-1789). The Royal Historical Society deserves 
the gratitude of scholars for its attempt, on a far more modest scale, to 
print the instructions to British envoys between 1689 and 1789, i.e., roughly 
speaking, in the eighteenth century. Two volumes, both edited by 
Mr. Wickham Legg, have appeared so far on the relations of Great Britain 
with France. The present volume covers the period 1721 to 1727, whereas 
its predecessor, which included the interruptions caused by two wars, dealt 
with the years 1689 to 1721. One cannot help feeling that, if the Society 
had been free from hampering considerations of size and cost, the adjust- 
ment of dates would have been different. For the first three years in the 
present volume Europe is still mainly concerned with problems arising 
from the Alberoni disturbance and from the settlement of the Baltic 
quarrels. It was not till 1725 that a new and wholly unexpected situation 
was created by Ripperda’s negotiations at Vienna. And the year 1727, 
the date of George F’s death, is no dividing date in the history of Europe. 
The present volume leaves us in the middle of an enthralling diplomatic 
drama which began in 1725 and did not end till 1731 or 1732. Such an 
unsatisfactory break, leaving us to wait for perhaps another two years— 
the period separating this volume from its predecessor—for the documents 
which continue the story, savours too much of the methods of magazine 
publication. If the arrangement of subject-matter is to be any guide, the 
first volume should have gone on to 1725, and the second volume should 
have continued to 1732. That would haye left the Polish succession as an 
appropriate starting-point for the next volume. It is devoutly to be wished 
that some public or private benefaction could be obtained to free the 
Society from sordid compromises, and enable it to employ more editors 
and to hasten its publications. 

The French Foreign Office was much more considerate than the British 
of the future student of diplomatic history. Every French envoy set out 
for his destination with a regular plan of campaign in his pocket. His 
instructions gave him an historical sketch of the chief problems of Europe 
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so far as they concerned the court he was going to; a careful estimate, 
based upon the reports of previous envoys, of the principal personages he 
would have to deal with; a clear statement of the French aims which 
he was to further; and only one stereotyped paragraph, asserting the 
government’s right of property in all official documents, and directing the 
envoy to give them up at the close of his mission. If this clause had been 
adopted in Whitehall, it would have averted many quarrels and some 
scandals, but it would also have deprived the British Museum of some of 
its most valuable possessions. 

The British envoy, on the other hand, received in most cases a merely 
formal set of instructions, consecrated by generations of usage, which 
might almost have been printed for permanent use with appropriate spaces 
for dates and proper names. Its perusal must have left the envoy, as it 
leaves the modern reader, no wiser than he was before. His real instruc- 
tions came subsequently in a series of dispatches from the secretary of 
state to whose department he belonged, and these deal with detailed 
problems as they arise, and are largely answers to questions put by the 
envoy himself. From time to time the duke of Newcastle—the most 
voluminous author of such instructions—may indulge in an historical 
disquisition when the nature of the problem, such as the interpreta- 
tion of a past treaty, requires it. But as a rule British ministers deal 
only with an immediate solution of the problem raised and its probable 
results. 

It might be imagined from this difference of procedure that the French 
Foreign Office had a system, and that British policy was frankly oppor- 
tunist. But it is not so. Both Foreign Offices, like all such institutions, 
had a system, and clung to it as long as they could. The French Foreign 
Office, like all French politicians, loved to formulate its principles. The 
British Foreign Office cared only for their application to the events of the 
moment, and had neither the taste nor the talent for formulation. But 
the difference means a great deal for the reader. The French instructions 
are extremely clear, orderly, and easily intelligible. The English counter- 
parts, on the other hand, are extremely obscure, because they usually 
require the letters of the envoy to explain them. They are extremely con- 
fused, dealing with various topics in no sort of reasoned order, and they 
necessarily assume a familiarity with problems which the original recipient 
possessed, but which cannot be postulated in a reader two centuries later. 
This imposes upon the editor of the British documents a very difficult 
task, as compared with the editors of the French Recueil. The latter had 
nothing much to explain except an occasional reference to some obsolete 
dispute, and this could be done by a foot-note. In other respects the task 
of explanation was obligingly performed by the able ministers who drew 
up these admirable documents. British ministers may have been at times 
very brilliant men, but not even Carteret or Chesterfield could write such 
dispatches as were penned by Lionne, or Choiseul, or Vergennes. It was 
reserved for the late Lord Salisbury to emulate the great Frenchmen in 
this domain. 

It is not quite easy to see what class of reader Mr. Wickham Legg had 
in his mind when, having had the dispatches copied, he sat down to per- 
form his editorial functions, i.e. to write an introduction and to add 
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explanatory notes. What is usually called the general reader is of course 
out of the question: he would not look at the book. A more obvious 
person to cater for is the undergraduate with an interest in European 
history, or preferably a young graduate beginning a serious study of inter- 
national relations. Such a student would easily and eagerly grapple with 
one of the great treatises in the Recueil, with M. Albert Sorel on France 
and Austria, or M. Geffroy on France and Sweden, or M. Rambaud’s two 
volumes on France and Russia. But if he had this volume placed in his 
hands, with no other guidance than that of Mr. Wickham Legg, he would 
probably be both baffled and repelled. The notes are for the most part 
supplementary rather than explanatory, and they do little to remove or 
lessen the inherent difficulties created by the nature of the documents. 
And the introduction is still more unsatisfactory than the scantiness of 
the notes. In the hands of the French editors the introduction enables 
them to give a luminous survey of French policy with regard to the state 
in question during a century and a half, and to fit that policy into its 
place in the general history of Europe. Such a wide sweep was not possible 
for Mr. Legg, who has only a brief period of six years to deal with. But 
he might have given some clear idea of the main problems of the period 
and of the motives which guided Great Britain and also France in their 
relations at this time. But he does nothing of the kind. A careful study 
of the introduction leaves the impression that it is a sort of running com- 
mentary upon the documents which follow, and that much of it might 
have been broken up and used as foot-notes in the appropriate pages. To 
speak frankly, one reader at any rate found the introduction more puzzling 
than the documents, and was forced to read through the documents before 
he could fully comprehend the introduction. If it be said that the editor 
had in his mind the expert historian rather than the more or less immature 
student, the answer is that the expert is only interested in the documents 
and does not require an introduction at all. 

Two or three illustrations may serve to show what seems to be the 
obscurity in which the editor has left matters which he might have 
explained. On the opening page he says that Stanhope proposed ‘ that 
Britain, France, and Spain should go to the congress with a concerted 
plan’. But neither here nor anywhere else does he explain what the con- 
gress was meeting about, nor where it met, nor why it failed. As this is 
the first mention of the Congress of Cambray, and it had not met when the 
documents begin, a little more explicitness would not have been out of 
place. Again, in the introduction and in the documents there are frequent 
references to a certain duke of Holstein, who, in the hands of Peter the 
Great and Catherine I, was a very disturbing factor in northern Europe. 
But nowhere are we told who this duke of Holstein was, and why he should 
be alarming both to Sweden and to Denmark. If it be said that the 
student would do well to find this out for himself, the answer is that in 
that case he needs no editorial assistance. Lastly, Mr. Wickham Legg 
seems to adopt, though he does not say so explicitly, the contention that 
the secret treaty between Austria and Spain followed and did not, as was 
at one time believed, precede the treaty of Hanover. But he does not 
allude to the controversy, which arises from this, as to whether the League 
of Hanover was justified, whether it was not the result of an invented or 
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exaggerated scare, and whether it was not aggressive rather than, as it 
professed to be, merely defensive. It is an interesting fact that Newcastle, 
who, as the documents show, was one of the convinced makers of the 
league, always referred to it in later life as the great blunder of his career, 
Mr. Legg does, however, call attention to one notable point in the dis- 
patches, that the British ministers were, or professed to be, at first inclined 
to make little of the entente between Spain and Austria, and rather to 
rejoice that the two powers had settled their differences between them- 
selves after the failure of so many attempts to mediate between them 
(p. 93). It must have required more than the vapourings of Ripperda to 
convert this complacency into undisguised panic. 

It is difficult to criticize the conduct of an editor without some precise 


between Britain and France. Nowhere does Mr. Legg explain or even 
allude to this considerable omission. 

There are also omissions in the direct correspondence with Paris which, 
however necessary, are no less regrettable. On 18 April 1723 Carteret 
addressed to Schaub a notable dispatch, in which he accepts the view of 
Dubois that an alliance between Russia and Charles VI was impossible, 
the contention subsequently adopted by Newcastle. He also refers to the 
desirability of checkmating the tsar by stirring up the Turks (Add. MS. 
22519, fo. 51). With it went a mémoire giving very fully and clearly 
the arguments to be urged against a separate treaty between France 
and Russia. Schaub’s letters show that he made ample use of these argu- 
ments both to Dubois and to Orleans. But both the mémoire and the 
covering dispatch find no place in this volume. Again, in May 1725, when 
St. Saphorin had disclosed the momentous fact that Austria and Spain 
had signed a treaty without any reference to the mediating powers, thus 
dealing both insult and mockery to their efforts at Cambray, every suc- 
cessive dispatch from Whitehall is of interest as showing the change from 
the assumed complacency, which was at first the official attitude of both 


) 
knowledge of his instructions, and these are not stated in the preface to ‘4 
either of Mr. Wickham Legg’s volumes. Presumably the need of economy pr 
compelled him to give only excerpts from some dispatches and to omit 0 
others altogether. Some of the omissions are obviously justified. Nobody to 
wishes to do more than turn over a dispatch in which a harassed secretary th 
of state says he has no time to answer an envoy’s letter and that he must th 
wait for the next post. But the omissions go much farther than this. if 
The instructions to Lords Polwarth and Whitworth, our plenipotentiaries ci 
at Cambray, are altogether excluded. This is explicable in 1723 when the p 
congress was simply marking time, while the letters of expectative investi- P 
ture for Don Carlos were being hammered into an acceptable shape at the 
courts of Vienna and Paris. But in 1724, when these letters had been t! 
adjusted, the congress begins to function, and the instructions to Cambray, 8 
together with those to Madrid, are sent under flying seal to Horatio Walpole a 
and in his absence to Thomas Robinson. It was imperative that France I 
and Britain, as the joint mediators, should take the same line as to the § 
concessions which might be offered to or demanded from the two rival ! 
powers whom it was the aim of the congress to reconcile. As the Ostend é 
Company and the Pragmatic Sanction were dragged into the discussions ( 
at Cambray, these discussions have an important bearing on the relations ( 
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courts, to agitated alarm and a frantic demand that France should take 
some active measures to meet the dangers that are supposed to threaten 
peace both in southern and in northern Europe. But, instead of printing 
all these dispatches, Mr. Legg gives us only an exiguous and a mutilated 
selection. And even the documents in full would be incomplete, because 
for some weeks at this agitating period Horatio Walpole was in London 
and in direct personal communication with Newcastle and his brother. 

The list of regrettable omissions could be indefinitely extended. There 
are none of the private letters which are preserved in great numbers in 
the Foreign State Papers. Very often more is to be learned from New- 
castle when he writes unbuttoned to ‘ my dear Horace ’ and signs himself 
‘yours affectionately ’, than from the secretary of state when he begins 
‘dear Sir’ and ends as his ‘ obedient humble servant’. It is invidious to 
press these points, as the line had to be drawn somewhere, and, once the 
principle of omission is admitted, no two readers would probably agree as 
to where the line should be drawn. Enough has been said to show that 
the present volume falls between two stools. It is not full enough to save 
the researcher from the necessity of having recourse to the originals, and, 
if it is designed for the student in the narrower sense, selection might be 
carried farther, far more explanatory annotations would be required, and 
probably there should be some intermixture of the queries and replies from 
Paris with the instructions sent thither. 

At the same time it would be ungracious not to admit that the volume, 
though it falls short of a perhaps impossible ideal, and though, for reasons 
stated above, it cannot compete with the French Recueil, is, as it stands, 
a most valuable addition to our knowledge of an important and rather 
neglected period of European history. It will be indispensable to all 
students who cannot readily have recourse to the manuscript sources. 
And it has one great advantage over them in that the reader can mark and 
annotate the documents at will, which he may not do in the British Museum 
or the Public Record Office (though this has at times been done by Foreign 
Office officials). It is more agreeable to thank the editor for what he has 
done than to carp at what he has not done. The documents show that 
the Anglo-French alliance, so startling a departure from Whig traditions, 
was endangered by the substitution of Townshend and Walpole for Sunder- 
land and Stanhope, and that Carteret had great difficulty in convincing 
Paris of his own loyalty and that of his new colleagues (p. 30). Every 
simple effort to placate the emperor is taken as evidence that England is 
about to desert France and to return to her former association with Austria 
(p. 39). Light is thrown upon the assurances given by Stanhope and 
George I as to the restoration of Gibraltar, which were adroitly made 
conditional upon the assent of parliament (p. 6), and upon the desire of 
France, which never loved that part of the Utrecht settlement, to hold 
England to these assurances, and to curry favour with Spain by doing so 
(p. 19). The Treaty of Charlottenburg with Prussia in 1723, an act of 
insurance against the hostility of the tsar, was not altogether relished by 
France, which had its own ties to the house of Wittelsbach, and disliked 
any pledge as to the future transfer of Jiilich and Berg to a protestant 
prince, and was unpopular with the Dutch, who dreaded the neighbour- 
hood of the Prussian king (pp. 48, 99). It was necessary to soften down 
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this pledge in order to induce France to admit Prussia as a party to the 
Treaty of Hanover (pp. 115 and 117), and this contributed to bring about 
the desertion of Prussia in the following year. In view of later events, it 
is interesting to find such early traces of an English desire to employ the 
Turks against Russia (p. 138). The danger involved in a possible marriage 
of a Spanish prince to an Austrian archduchess was clearly realized in 
1724, some months before Ripperda’s treaty seemed to bring such a 
marriage to the verge of fulfilment (p. 85). Spain was among the earliest 
and most vehement objectors to the Ostend Company, and it was Spain 
which insisted upon throwing this apple of discord into the midst of the 
Congress of Cambray (p.61). Bavaria is already preparing to bring forward 
claims to the Austrian succession (p. 119), and is relying upon the support 
of the other Wittelsbach princes. While Bourbon is still first minister of 
France, Horatio Walpole is acute enough to realize that the bishop of 
Fréjus is the real guider of the young king, and astutely negotiates with 
him behind the back of the official head of the government. These are 
only samples of the innumerable topics which are illuminated by these 
dispatches. 

In the preface to the previous volume Mr. Legg proposed to give in 
the second volume a number of biographical and other notes. It is to be 
regretted that he has not carried this out. Some knowledge of the persons 
who carry on negotiations is desirable to give life and colour to the 
often dreary details of distant diplomacy. One would like to have the 
editor’s appreciation of Sir Luke Schaub, fat, sly, vain, self-satisfied, and 
over-trustful in the conviction that his patron, Carteret, can never lose his 
hold over the English king. Then there is, in contrast, Horatio Walpole, 
blunt, honest, opinionative, with some of his brother’s astuteness and 
knowledge of human nature, and some of his power to get his own way. 
With him was associated the young Thomas Robinson, destined to be 
a prominent figure in European diplomacy, now on the threshold of his 
career, exulting in his appointment as secretary of the Paris embassy, 
eager to curry favour by compiling spicy chronicles of the scandals of the 
French court for the delectation of Newcastle and the Foreign Office clerks, 
and already displaying some of that verbosity that called down upon his 
memory the indignation of Carlyle. And in the background in London 
are two notable figures, the inscrutable Carteret, and the young duke of 
Newcastle, already industrious, but displaying a modesty rather surprising 
to those who are only familiar with the fussy and self-confident dictator 
of our foreign policy in later years. 

In editing the documents Mr. Legg admits that he has modernized the 
punctuation and omitted what are now unmeaning capitals. But why 
should he have retained the often-preposterous accents in the French dis- 
patches ? It must have been annoying to the Foreign Office staff to have 
a British envoy who wrote his dispatches in French, and had to be written 
to in that language. Even in those comparatively polyglot days, it must 
have been a relief when Schaub was superseded by Horatio Walpole, who 
admitted that French was not his strong point. Finally, the editor has 
given us one great boon in an index which, if not perfect, approaches as 
near to perfection as indexes ever do. RicHarD Lopce. 
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Dupleix et VInde Frangaise. Par ALFRED MarTINEAU. Vol. ii, 1742-9 
(Paris: Leroux, 1923). Vol. iii. 1749-54 (Paris: Société d’éditions 
géographiques, maritimes et coloniales, 1927). 


Tue second and third volumes of M. Martineau’s careful and exhaustive 
study of Dupleix are based upon a thorough investigation of all available 
records, many of them hitherto unpublished, among which the most 
important are perhaps the letters found among the papers of M. de Valori, 
the son-in-law of the great governor-general, deposited during the revolu- 
tion in the archives of the department Seine-et-Oise. 

In reviewing the first volume! we pointed out that M. Martineau’s 
work corroborated to an extraordinary extent the conclusions of M. Prosper 
Cultru’s brilliant sketch (Dupleiz, ses plans politiques, sa disgrace), published 
in 1901, which first portrayed the lineaments of the authentic Dupleix. 
‘How far’, we wrote, ‘when he comes to deal with the period after 
1741, his researches will lead him to accept or challenge that estimate, 
the subsequent volumes will show.’ We can now declare that, down 
at least to 1754, the more detailed and fully documented work of 
M. Martineau testifies over and over again to the truth of M. Cultru’s con- 
clusions. It is clearly shown that the failure of Dupleix was not due, as 
was once supposed, solely or at all to want of support from home, but to 
his own miscalculations, the miscalculations of course of a very able mind, 
the inherent impossibility of the task he had set himself, the sturdy opposi- 
tion of Governor Saunders in the realm of politics, and the magnificent 
achievements of Lawrence and Clive on the battlefield. The whole career 
of Dupleix was a brilliant gamble, with inadequate resources to depend 
upon, and second-rate colleagues to help him. He took great risks, and 
as long as success came to him, he was able to discharge the obligations 
contracted in the early stages of his enterprises by the fruits of his victories. 
But when a steady stream of checks and disasters set in, the game was 
up. He claimed that he had lavished his own fortune and revenues in his 
campaigns, but the Company pointed out that he had only acquired 
these resources by a questionable use of his position as their’ servant. 
‘Dupleix ’, they wrote, ‘ ayant entrepris la guerre sans son assentiment et 
Payant poursuivie malgré ses ordres, l’avait faite & ses risques et périls ; 
sil y avait engagé des fonds, tant pis pour lui, ses pouvoirs ne lui per- 
mettaient pas d’avoir des revenus territoriaux indépendants de ceux de 
la compagnie.’ The war in the Carnatic was, as M. Martineau says, swi 
generis. Dupleix’s private interests were so intermingled with those of 
the Company that in going to war against their advice he ‘ poursuivit 
avant tout le recouvrement d’une créance personnelle de plus en plus 
compromise.’ As time went on, the quest for funds grew more and more 
desperate : ‘ C’est le leit-motiv de toutes ses lettres aux commandants de ses 
troupes. Jamais débiteur poursuivi par ses créanciers ne se trouva dans 
des situations aussi angoissantes.’ M. Martineau fully supports M. Cultru’s 
contention that Dupleix did not for a very long time see the trend of the 
political path, on which he had embarked with the sanguine steps and adroit 
improvisations of the typical opportunist. It was not till 1753, too late 
for the authorities at home to take account of it, that he submitted with 
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retrospective enlightenment a reasoned statement of his aims and political 
theories. By that time the cards of destiny had already been dealt and 
the game was lost. 

There is abundant evidence in these pages of the real greatness of 
Dupleix, of his high courage, of his amazing tenacity, of his indomitable 
will, of the endless fertility of his imaginative brooding mind, and finally 
of the real and ardent patriotism which caused him always to subject his 
own interests, though he was fully conscious of them, to those of his country. 
But M. Martineau does not disguise the faults which his character was 
great enough to bear without serious disparagement. Dupleix was too 
much attracted by the magic of oriental pomp; he was apt to fret and 
distract his generals by constant and meticulous instructions ; in diplomacy 
he lacked suppleness and versatility, he neglected the art of conciliating 
sympathy and admitted himself that he possessed the defect of being 
‘trop bon Francais’. M. Martineau agrees with those who hold that 
Dupleix in particular expected too much of Law and that the latter’s 
surrender of Trichinopoly was due partly to inferiority of force in relation 
to the enemy, partly to the fact that Dupleix was obstinately holding him 
to an impossible task. He shows that Dupleix was forced to recognize this 
at the time and to abandon the charges of incapacity he had formulated, 
but that seven years later he disingenuously revived them, possibly because 
he hoped that Law would never return from India to meet them. 

In Bengal, prior to 1741, the relations of Dupleix with the English had 
been remarkably friendly, but in later years he formed a very severe judge- 
ment of their policy and character. Bad faith, he declared, lying, and false 
pretexts form the base of their conduct in India. The long struggle had 
embittered him and made him unfair, and he seems never to have forgiven 
us for refusing his offer of neutrality in 1744 and for the ‘ bad peace’ of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. The same cannot be said of his biographer, who displays 
a generosity and an impartiality in his references to the British which are 
almost superhuman. He recognizes that in opposing relentlessly the 
designs of Dupleix the British were following a course which was at once 
legitimate and far-seeing. He cannot understand the sanguine blindness 
with which Dupleix pressed upon the British his legitimist theories in 
regard to the thrones of the Deccan and the Carnatic, or his anger when they 
refused to accept them. He renders Saunders high praise for his patient, 
stubborn, unperturbed resistance to the brilliant assaults of Dupleix, 
praise which the former’s countrymen have not always accorded him. 
Saunders, he says truly and with insight : ‘ était doué de cette insensibilité 
spéciale qui, devangant l’ceuvre des années, donne & certains hommes 
politiques la force nécessaire pour opposer un front serein A toutes les 
mauvaises fortunes et & tous les inconvénients de l’amour-propre.’ 

In one point only is the third volume disappointing. Very little is said 
about Godeheu’s settlement and his treaty with the British on the fall of 
Dupleix. Possibly M. Martineau considers this to lie outside his purpose, 
or he may deal with it in the next volume, which is to be concerned partly 
with the exploits of Bussy in the Deccan; and indeed, a discussion of 
the topic might more naturally be introduced then. Godeheu’s name has 
been covered with obloquy by the partisans of Dupleix, and even M. Cultru 
seemed to relapse back into this view. The present reviewer has always 
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held that Godeheu could hardly have done otherwise than he did, that his 
task was merely the thankless one of saving what he could from the general 
wreck, and that the arrival of preponderating forces in India on the British 
side obliged him to agree to a peace which the British themselves thought 
unduly favourable to their enemies. There are indications that M. Martineau 
himself holds some such view, and it is doubtless implied in his conclusion 
on the whole matter: ‘ L’aveuglement ou l’obstination de Dupleix fut 
la principale cause de sa chute.’ This fact renders it unnecessary to 
postulate any malevolence on the part of Godeheu. PP. E. Roserts. 


The Struggle for the Falkland Islands, a Study in Legal and Diplomatic 
History. By Juttus Gorse, jun., LL.B., Ph.D. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1927.) 


Tuts book begins with an account of the discovery of the Falkland Islands, 
and continues with an elaborate discussion of the international law of 
Europe up to and including the eighteenth century so far as it bears on the 
claims of Spain and her competitors to the islands. Mr. Goebel’s review 
is very favourable to the Spanish claim, which he regards as buttressed 
by the treaties. He gives a full account of the events leading up to the 
diplomatic crisis of 1770, the occupation by Bougainville and Byron’s 
subsequent settlement, &c. The, crisis itself is dealt with very fully and 
a detailed history based on the French and Spanish dispatches is given. 
The English materials are scanty, hardly any records having been kept. 
The history is completed by bringing it down to Palmerston’s final asser- 
tion of Great Britain’s right in 1834. Palmerston inter alia denied the 
existence of any secret understanding in 1770, on which Mr. Goebel remarks 
that he could of course do so with a clear conscience as Shelburne’s policy 
had been to leave no embarrassing papers in the archives. There are 
plenty of references to an understanding in the Spanish dispatches quoted 
by Mr. Goebel. It is, however, not at all clear that we possess the whole 
truth, for ambassadors reporting their conversations to their own govern- 
ments are apt to represent the foreign minister as reduced to silence by 
their eloquent arguments or reluctantly making concessions to their 
remorseless logic. The story told by the other side generally looks different. 
The arguments are, if worth considering, refuted, or if not, are brushed 
aside, and nothing of any value is given away. The exact scope of North’s 
promise must, then, remain uncertain. He was anxious to avoid war and 
no doubt promised to withdraw the garrison, which he subsequently did 
in 1774, assigning economy as the motive and proclaiming the king’s 
ownership of the islands. He may have gone farther in conversation and 
made admissions as to the strength of the Spanish claim. Masserano, 
however, Mr. Goebel tells us, believed that the abandonment promised 
was to be an abandonment in law as well as in fact. Now Masserano was 
an able diplomatist, and by taking up this position he maintained the 
claims of his own government and carried the war into the enemy’s country. 
But it is very hard to believe that he or any one else at the time really 
thought that the question of law was being settled. The declaration of 
18 January 1771, as Camden pointed out, in an opinion of which Mr. Goebel 
speaks somewhat slightingly but which seems to be good law and sound 
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sense, certainly by itself did nothing to settle it. The opposition clung 
tenaciously to the British claim and might easily form the next govern- 
ment. By what conceivable means could an incoming ministry be bound 
by the unattested intentions of their predecessors ? A sentence added to 
the declaration might have settled the question of law, but it was not 
added, and the strong presumption is, that whatever the precise promise 
given by North was, it was by its very nature binding only on himself 
and his colleagues, and no binding pledge to abandon British claims was in 
fact given because in the existing circumstances it could not be given. 
Mr. Goebel considers very fully the principles of Roman law, and (since 
such a case never occurred or could occur in Roman law) the varying 
explanations or extensions of them made by modern jurists, and concludes 
that they support the Spanish claim, pointing out that the English had 
an imperfect understanding of them. But purely technical considerations, 
however learnedly and ably argued, are not very convincing in a case of 
this kind, which was not really an episode by itself. The plain fact is that 
the treaties had been consistently violated not only by the English but by 
the Dutch and the French, and when, for instance, the English in 1706 
were aiming at restoring the status quo as at the death of Charles IT, they 
were probably thinking not of the legal status quo of the treaties of 1667 
or 1670 but of an actual position in 1700 under which they had enjoyed 
certain advantages. Be this how it may, the Spanish claim to exclude 
other peoples from half the world was inherently weak if actual occupation, 
as Mr. Goebel insists, is the rule. It was not merely the English who 
thought, as Shelburne said in 1766, that the Spanish claims were vague 
pretensions long since worn out, but Spain’s own allies the French at that 
time, that is, when the Family Compact was in full force, actually seized 
the Falklands, and had to be bought off. While Spain was protesting 
against the iniquity of violating her treaty rights she was as a matter of 
fact patiently plotting with Choiseul to make war on England. The Falk- 
land Islands were of course pawns in a larger game. H. LaMBert. 


History of European Liberalism. By Professor Guipo DE RvuGGIERO. 
Translated by R. G. Cottrnegwoop. (London: Milford, 1927.) 


Tuis is a most interesting essay in the interpretation of the political history 
of the last two centuries. Professor de Ruggiero is careful to avoid any 
identification of liberalism with the programme of a political party, and 
to distinguish between the liberal and the democratic and socialist views 
of the state. The detachment from party is necessary because no party 
can be expected to recognize in the victory of its opponents the triumph 
of its cause; yet precisely within the sphere of alternating historical 
events, of destruction and reconstruction, is built up the liberal state. The 
distinction between the liberal and the democratic and socialist states lies 
in the repudiation by liberalism of a thorough-going historical materialism ; 
such a materialism would submerge the individual in his environment, and, 
in consequence, set too much value upon the efficacy of action from with- 
out. Still less can liberalism accept the paradox of a revolution which is 
to be the end of a period of secular development. 

Sig. de Ruggiero’s earlier chapters contain a close analysis of the 
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different historical conditions under which the elements of the liberal 
synthesis took their form. He shows the growth of a new conception of 
sovereignty and of the state from the implications of the negative and 
polemical eighteenth-century doctrine of natural rights, and, in particular, 
from the development which the thinkers of the revolutionary period gave 
to the idea of private property. Unfortunately, the classes in town and 
country most affected by liberal ideas and influences were unable to produce 
a governing class. Neither the small proprietors of the Continent nor the 
great landlords of England could meet the problems of the industrial 
revolution : on the other hand, the new industrial classes for a time sent 
men like Peel, Casimir Périer, and Gladstone into politics ; but their best 
men became absorbed in business (an interesting parallel might be drawn 
between Europe of the early part of last century and the new countries of the 
world at the end of the century). Furthermore, the very ‘ anti-state ’ com- 
plexion of liberalism weakened its capacity to govern, while in some coun- 
tries, notably in Prussia, the liberals were unable to develop a personality 
strong enough to make headway against the traditions of court and army. 

In England Sig. de Ruggiero finds the weakness of Benthamism in its 
failure to attract a new generation ; he explains the apparent paradox of 
Ricardo’s pessimism in an optimistic and radical environment by showing 
how Ricardo reversed the old physiocrat view that industry was sterile 
and land alone productive. The main argument is sound, though it is not 
illustrated from the most recent conclusions of English scholarship. 

There follows an account of French liberalism. Here Sig. de Ruggiero 
points out that the revolutionary spirit survived among the ‘ ultras’ more 
than among the liberals between 1815 and 1848; but, instead of noticing 
the differences between the members of the small group of doctrinaires, 
he analyses the views of St. Simon, Fourier, and de Tocqueville, though de 
Tocqueville’s views alone are fully relevant to the argument. 

The analysis of German liberalism begins with an excellent historical 
summary: a clear account is given of the transition from the early 
individualism of the romantics (though the purely literary element is 
not sufficiently recognized) through a conservative nationalism to the 
whole-hearted acceptance of Prussia. Sig. de Ruggiero explains why the 
revival of medievalism could have no future among the high conservatives, 
since their belief in a paternal absolutism could not be combined with any 
teal sympathy with the political institutions of medieval Germany. This 
correlation of ideas and historical fact is followed by an account of Hegel, 
and of the German development of the juridical conception of the state. 
The author is himself very much interested in the Hegelian and juristic 
schools : perhaps for this reason he is less clear than when he is treating 
ideas which he can summarize with greater ruthlessness. 

In the chapters and bibliographies on liberalism north of the Alps there 
are some minor inaccuracies of fact which in no way affect the general value 
of the arguments ; but Professor Ruggiero is completely master of historical 
detail when he turns to the study of his own country. He shows that 
Italian liberalism is derivative and eclectic; that, in short, the writers 
of the Risorgimento are more interesting than their books. Nor were the 

Italian exiles in a position to understand the needs of their own country- 
men; Mazzini, for example, was concerned with problems which were 
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more English and French than Italian. Cavour alone was fully trained 
in the liberal economic theory and practice of his time. The analysis of 
Italian liberalism is excellent up to the rise of the Left to power ; the last 
forty and more years of Italian history are only touched upon in a few pages. 
Sig. de Ruggiero’s language is at times most technical, and never easy 
to render into English ; but the smoothness of the English version makes 
pleasant reading. E. L. Woopwarp. 


Roosevelt and the Caribbean. By Howarp C. Hitz. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1927.) 


Tus book is a careful piece of work which shows that the author has 
already formed the good habit of scrutinizing closely the evidence 
of his authorities even when they speak from first-hand knowledge. 
In the pages which he devotes to the Spanish-American war he calls 
attention to some material inaccuracies in the narratives of John D. Long 
(who, as secretary of the navy, was then Roosevelt’s superior), and of 
Admiral Dewey (who commanded the Asiatic squadron). In his chapter 
on the Venezuelan crisis of 1902 he challenges the accuracy of the account 
which Roosevelt gives of his own conduct in a letter addressed to W. R. 
Thayer (dated 21 August 1916). Roosevelt alleges that he threatened to 
send Admiral Dewey with the battle fleet to the Venezuelan coast, unless the 
German government accepted arbitration within a given number of days; 
that, finding no notice was taken of this ultimatum, he repeated it to the 
German ambassador a second time with a shortened time limit ; and that 
the German government accepted arbitration less than twenty-four hours 
before the time appointed for cabling orders to Dewey. Dr. Hill finds 
nothing to corroborate this story in the papers of John Hay or in Roosevelt’s 
official diary, or in the available official records. He does find, on the other 
hand, that Germany accepted arbitration on 17 December 1902 (at the 
suggestion of Great Britain), before the arrival of the American dispatch 
which expressed a hope that Great Britain and Germany would take this 
course. Dr. Hill remarks that not one of Roosevelt’s three versions of his 
story tallies chronologically with the official records. There is good evidence 
that Roosevelt at the time regarded Germany as the real danger, and 
Great Britain as Germany’s cat’s-paw ; probably he did so for the reason 
that Germany, at an early stage of the dispute with Venezuela, and while 
acting in isolation, had hinted her intention to make a ‘ temporary occupa- 
tion’ of Venezuelan territory (p. 111). But it seems unquestionable that 
Roosevelt did not, in December 1902, deliver any ultimatum to the German 
ambassador. It is, on the other hand, quite likely that he did something 
of the kind in January 1903, after the principle of arbitration had been 
accepted ; for we know that the German bombardment of a Venezuelan 
fort at Maracaybo in that month caused intense irritation in the United 
States (p. 143). The British documents show that this episode came as 
a shock to the British government, and caused a suspension of their active 
concert with the German government. These documents were not 
available when Dr. Hill wrote his book. They do not support the German 
1 pp. 19 n. 2, 24n. 2, 25n. 1. 

* Gooch and Temperley, British Documents on the Origins of the War, ii, Nos. 186-9. 
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contention that Great Britain made the first overture for common action. 
So far as they go—it would be dangerous to press too strongly the argument 
ex silentio—they suggest that the first advance came from Count Metternich 
to Lord Lansdowne on 23 July 1902, and received no definite response 
until 22 October, when the latter suggested that Great Britain and Germany 
should present simultaneous remonstrances to Venezuela.! We find Lord 
Lansdowne specifically denying that he had ever thought it desirable to 
seize Venezuelan customs-houses.?_ Lord Lansdowne also appears to have 
been adverse from the beginning to the German plan of a ‘ pacific blockade’, 
which Dr. Hill imagines him to have favoured until it was known that the 
United States would object (Hill, p. 119). H. W. C. Davis. 


The Dictionary of National Biography, 1912-1921. Edited by H. W. C. 
Davis and J. R. H. Weaver. (London: Milford, 1927.) 


PREFACED by a memoir of Sir Sidney Lee and a short account of the 
‘D.N.B.’ by Sir Charles Firth, this volume carries on what everybody 
hopes will be an unending series of supplements to the great dictionary. 
The work has been admirably done by the 273 contributors who have 
shared in its accomplishment. The editors have achieved the hard task 
of selecting the subjects of biography so successfully that no omissions 
readily occur to the mind. The spaces allotted to the lives are generally 
well proportioned. The only criticisms under this head which can be 
suggested are that there seems to be no good reason first, why, almost 
alone among the many writers commemorated, Alfred Austin should be 
favoured with a complete bibliography ; and secondly, why, in the case 
of Kitchener and a few other celebrities, the list of authorities at the close 
of the articles should be extremely short. 

Many of the lives are written with more intimacy and freedom than the 
bulk of those included in earlier volumes. The result is that they are more 
attractive as literature and often far more vivid as portraits. The appre- 
ciations of eminent lawyers—Alverstone, Evans, Halsbury, Parker, Lindley 
—are more than records of careers: they are studies of men. The infusion of 
a personal element gives distinction to what would otherwise be frequently 
amerely magnified replica of an entry in Who’s Who. Thecontrast between 
the two types of biography is aptly illustrated by comparing the sketches 
of two distinguished Oxford teachers, Warde Fowler and Owen Morgan 
Edwards, the former a true likeness, the latter quite colourless. Most of 
the judgements expressed by the contributors seem just. The wise tradi- 
tion of restraint in eulogy is generally maintained. There is one exception. 
The biographer of Roger Casement is allowed to describe him as ‘ honour- 
able and chivalrous as well as able far beyond the ordinary measure of men’. 

Viewed as history, the book under review contains a mass of clearly 
written and authoritative information. Its survey of the wide pageant 
of English life is impressive. Indeed, we wonder whether any other state 
could claim types so varied and yet so genuinely representative of con- 
siderable sections of its people, as General Booth, Botha, Sir Ernest Cassel, 
Chamberlain, Fisher, W. G. Grace, Keir Hardie, Mark Sykes, Viscount 
Rhondda, Mrs. Humphry Ward, and Lord Wolseley. Some of the lives 

1 Op. cit. Nos. 171, 173. 2 Op. cit. No. 174. 
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afford useful foot-notes to the story of the great war, but, curiously enough, 
they are little more than foot-notes. Apart from General Maude, no soldier 
or sailor who won any conspicuous success as a leader in the field or at sea 
finds his niche here. It is significant that the war heroes whose deeds 
enrich these pages are mostly young men who perished in action, famous 
airmen who won the Victoria Cross like Ball, McCudden, Robinson, Warne- 
ford; and a few others whose early promise as men of letters appealed 
specially to the editors. There are short and temperate accounts of those 
shining figures, Nurse Cavell and Captain Fryatt ; but the total number 
of war biographies is very small in proportion to the nation’s actual loss of 
men. The Unknown Soldier needs no ‘ life’. 

The three names of outstanding historic importance enshrined in this 
volume are those of Chamberlain, Roberts, and Kitchener. The late Pro- 
fessor Egerton’s study of Chamberlain is dispassionate and fair. There 
are, however, some aspects of his work which are entitled to more recog- 
nition than can be found here. He was the first English politician of the 
first rank to come into the house of commons with a thorough knowledge 
of municipal affairs; the first, also, to combine supreme capacity as a 
parliamentarian with the ideas, experience, and limitations of the practical 
man of business. Of all the eminent Victorians, he alone would feel quite 
at home in the commons of to-day, and largely by reason of the two facts 
just stated. Professor Egerton’s knowledge of colonial history was so wide 
and his interest in it so deep that it is natural to find more stress laid on 
Chamberlain’s position as an imperialist. He was right in emphasizing 
that the tariff reform movement had its origins in a disinterested ardour 
for imperial unity. It was founded on a notion of self-sacrifice in further- 
ance of what were ultimately common interests. The later drift of the 
movement towards a policy of pure protection represents an inevitable 
tendency in any industrial democracy, and it is derived from the same 
political campaign; but it is less characteristic of Chamberlain’s own 
doctrines. Something might have been said about his influence on young 
men : it left a mark on history. Certain passages in Emil Ludwig’s Kaiser 
Wilhelm II may incline the reader to modify Professor Egerton’s disparage- 
ment of Chamberlain’s excursions into foreign policy. 

Sir Frederick Maurice writes the lives of Roberts and Kitchener. Less 
than justice is done to Roberts’s crusade in favour of national military 
service. Roberts, no doubt, was no deep thinker; he was not, we are 
told, a great army administrator. On the other hand, the more we know 
of the period 1906 to 1914, the more we wonder at his unique foresight. 
It was not absolutely accurate. He over-estimated the chances of invasion, 
and he under-estimated the scale to which British intervention in conti- 
nental warfare was destined to attain. Yet, with these exceptions, his 
speeches and writings stand out in lonely greatness above the wilderness 
of bad rhetoric and blundering politics through which our people were 
then passing. He had no use for shams. He riddled with simple but con- 
vincing argument the sophistry that one volunteer is worth two pressed 
men ; the comfortable theory that a small minority ought to bear the whole 
burden of Britain’s preparations for self-defence ; the dream that by whit- 
tling down our army and navy we should convert Europe to a wealthy aad 
easy-going empire’s belief in the blessings of peace. Sir Frederick Maurice 
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does not realize the magic of this power of divination in an age of clichés. 
His criticism ‘ that the drastic change which he advocated in the constitu- 
tion of the military system would injure for many years the efficiency of the 
voluntary regular army ’ is surely ill founded. 

The appreciation of Kitchener does not allude to the view which is 
often held that the clearness of vision and faculty of decision which dis- 
tinguished his career in Africa were dulled during his last years. It is 
indeed non-committal in its judgements, except so far as it emphasizes his 
immediate understanding in 1914 of the magnitude of the country’s task. 
If the article wants anything, it is probably the personal touch. Kitchener’s 
hold on popular imagination was due largely to his presence and personality. 
Sir Frederick Maurice knew him well; and some of his own impressions 
of Kitchener’s appearance, character, and methods would have added to 
the value of the sketch and made it perhaps easier for posterity to under- 
stand the singular magnetism of his name and the wide range of his 
influence. GERALD B. Hurst. 


Tséng Kuo-fan and the Taiping Rebellion. By Dr. W. J. Hatt, Dean and 
Professor of History, College of Yali, Changsha, China. (New Haven : 
Yale University Press, 1927.) 


We have here a much-needed and well-executed account of what, to the 
occidental student, is a mere foot-note to the history of the world, but in 
the history of China fills an important chapter ; and yet for the West the 
Taiping rebellion has a direct interest. A rebellion whose armies, at one 
time or another, completely dominated half the provinces of the empire 
and devastated in whole or in part all the eighteen provinces (China Proper) 
except two or three ; which, in the judgement of a serious contemporary 
historian, was directly responsible for the death of twenty millions of 
persons by the sword, by famine, and by the diseases of war; which came 
near to bringing about the downfall of the reigning dynasty ; whose pro- 
fessions of faith presented a peculiar attraction to the two Protestant 
nations which then engrossed the trade of China ; and whose course was 
instrumental in laying the foundations of the commercial prosperity of the 
great port of Shanghai; this rebellion is deserving of the close attention 
of the occidental student of religions, of politics, of economics, of popula- 
tion, and of war. The material for this study has now been well supplied 
by this book. After a preliminary chapter on the government of the 
Manchu dynasty as at 1850, Dr. Hail gives us about a hundred pages on 
the organization and religion of the Taipings, which will receive the atten- 
tion deserved by so careful an analysis. Then follow about 150 pages of 
narrative of the fluctuations of the military measures adopted by the rebels 
and the imperialists respectively, the study of which will require much 
efiort by readers to whom Chinese names of persons and places are mere 
fortuitous collocations of letters of the alphabet. 

This rebellion was suppressed by the energy and strategy and stout- 
hearted persistence of five men, three Chinese (Tseng Kuofan, Li Hung- 
chang, and Tso Tsungtang) and two Westerners (F. T. Ward and Charles 
Gordon). Dr. Hail will not have it so: he dethrones the other four, and 
awards the laurels to Tseng alone. 
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Chinese modern history awards this man [Tseng Kuofan] the honour that is his 
due, but foreign observers were so dazzled by the fame of the valuable little force of 
foreign-trained soldiers organized by Frederick Townsend Ward and eventually led 
by ‘ Chinese ’ Gordon, that they have immortalized the ‘ Ever-Victorious Army ’ of 
three thousand men, almost canonized Gordon, and relegated the real hero of the 
Taiping rebellion to oblivion. 
This extract, taken from the author’s introduction, shows a feeling which per- 
vades the whole book, and which tends to detract from the cold austerity 
and detachment that should be the distinguishing mark of the historian. 
Dr. Hail is more concerned to bring his eponymous hero into the limelight 
than to give their proper value to the doings of other actors on the scene ; 
and yet the book is a good book, it supplies a need, and supplies it well. 
A few, very few, criticisms may be made. Dr. Hail learned his Chinese 
(language and ethnology) in Hunan. The men of this province call it 
Fulan, and Dr. Hail gives the name Tseng Kuofah to that brother of 
Kuofan who along the whole length of the Yangtze and throughout North 
China is called Kuohwa. This is of small importance; what is more 
important is that he seems to ascribe to the whole of China the degree of 
village autonomy which was more marked in Hunan than elsewhere ; that 
province never allowed the empire to forget that to her and her sons, the 
Fulan Yung, it owed its redemption from the ravages of the Great Rebel- 
lion. Then Dr. Hail attaches greater value to Chinese statements of 
number or quantity than other statisticians are disposed to do, and gravely 
disputes (p. 119) whether a Taiping army corps consisted of 13,125 or 
13,270 men ; and he accepts Lindley’s ‘ commission from the Chungwang ’ 
(p. 125) as giving him the ‘ right to rank as a first-hand source ’, whereas 
his commission was merely a laissez-passer through the Taiping posts for 
the rice, salt, oil, and other food supplies which Lindley was to buy in 
Shanghai and Ningpo and smuggle through the lines. Then as to the 
rivalry between Tseng Kuofan and Li Hungchang, Dr. Hail states (p. 222) 
that the latter was appointed governor of Kiangsu in August 1860, even 
correcting Li Ungbing, who puts it ‘ after the fall of Anking ’ ; the appoint- 
ment was made in July 1862, consequential on the defeat of Hsieh, who 
was governor up till then. The abandonment of foreign neutrality between 
the government and the rebels was not in any way due to ‘ the Russian 
offer to aid China’, and only partially to ‘the commercial motive’ 
(p. 228); it was made possible by the empress dowager’s coup d'état of 
November 1861, and the change in the policy of the Peking court evidenced 
by the change of reign-title from Kisiang to Tungchih, implying a change 
from hostility to friendliness towards foreign powers. The British and 
French authorities accepted this olive branch and undertook to clear the 
thirty-mile zone around Shanghai. The neutrality had been loose for some 
time before this, and on 21 August 1860, the day on which the allied 
British and French troops were advancing to the assault of the Taku forts, 
other British and French troops were defending the city of Shanghai from an 
attack by the Taiping army. In the extract quoted above Dr. Hail refers 
to the Ever-Victorious Army as a force of three thousand men. After his 
earlier victories, in the spring of 1862, Ward was authorized to increase the 
force to 6,000 men ; under this authority he recruited six battalions (1,000 
each) of infantry, and one battalion of riflemen (600), besides his artillery 
(700) and his bodyguard (200) who were always in the forefront of the 
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battle. In May 1863 Gordon took to Kunshan 3,900 infantry, besides his 
artillery and bodyguard, besides garrisoning his depot, Sungkiang, against 
any surprise, and besides his recruiting depots. In addition both Ward 
and Gordon had (what Chinese commanders never had) both discipline and 
artillery, and they both saw that their force received its pay in full (which 
the Chinese commanders never did). Moreover, they had foreign officers, of 
whom 48 were killed in action, 73 were seriously wounded, and 130 were 
mustered out when the force was disbanded at the end of May 1864. 

Tseng Kuofan was less acquisitive than the generality of Chinese 
officials and commanders ; but in his inaction, when viceroy of Chihli, at 
the crisis of the ‘ Tientsin massacre ’ he showed that he had less admini- 
strative capacity than Li Hungchang, his former subordinate, then his 
rival, and his successor in the viceroyalty. Of the two Li was much the 
more able, and much the more acquisitive. 

The book has a most satisfactory bibliography and an adequate index. 

H. B. Morse. 


The Fellahin of Upper Egypt. By Wtntrrep 8. Backman. (London: 
Harrap, 1927.) 


Ir any systematic investigation of the manners and customs of the Egyptian 
people has been carried out little has been published since the appearance 
of that classic work, Lane’s Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, 
some fifty-five years ago. The attractions of Egyptian archaeology seem 
to have entirely overshadowed interest in the living people. 

We at last, however, have a work written by a trained lady anthro- 
pologist of no mean merit and furnished with a foreword by Dr. Marett, 
written in his usual incisive style. As he pertinently observes: ‘ If the 
soul of the people is to be revealed they must be overheard as, all un- 
conscious of the presence of the stranger, they fuss and chatter about the 
affairs of the hour—about the prices of the market and the state of the crops, 
about yesterday’s funeral and to-morrow’s wedding, about the donkey’s sore 
back and the sore eyes of the baby.’ In fact, the aim of the investigator 
is to be accepted, for the time being, as one of the elements of village society. 
The difficulty is, of course, to find some plausible pretext by which it can 
beachieved. Miss Blackman, having equipped herself with a knowledge of 
Arabic, apparently reached this goal, possibly by means of her reputation 
as a‘ hakim’, i.e. as one who could alleviate many of the ailments which 
the insanitary life of the peasants invites. 

The ethnic elements which go to make up the fellahin of Egypt are 
diverse : the relationship of the early inhabitants of the Nile valley to the 
people of the recognized periods of European prehistory is as yet by no 
means clear, but in later ages invasions of various races from the Mesopo- 
tamian region and from Arabia have flowed in. These human elements 
have all left their imprint and the result is a composite mass who, although 
varying in physical appearance, have culturally settled down into a com- 
munity of extraordinary homogeneity. 

The survival of beliefs brought in by the earlier cultures is a study of 
great scientific interest, for apart from the light which it may throw on the 
development of religious beliefs it is of value with regard to the history 
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of racial migration. If interrogated, an Egyptian fellah would probably 
deny that he was other than a devout Mohammedan : he would not realize 
that many of his customs and beliefs dated back to the days of Pharaonic 
Egypt, even as far back as 3000 B.c. It is probable that in no part of 
the world, not even in China, do we find ancient beliefs persisting with so 
much vitality. It is this fact that makes modern Egypt such a fruitful 
field for a trained observer. 

Several important subjects such as land tenure, village government, Xc., 
have not been dealt with in this book, but possibly the ancient procedure 
governing these matters has been obliterated by the impress of the 
Mohammedan régime, which reached Egypt wellnigh a thousand years 
ago. Miss Blackman, however, hints at a fuller exposition of her results, 
and this will be awaited with interest. 

The last chapter of the present work deals with ‘ Ancient Egyptian 
analogies ’, and the small degree of change in mode of life, arts, and crafts 
is indeed a remarkable phenomenon. It will be interesting to review the 
condition of these people say fifty years hence and see to what degree the 
impact of western civilization and what may be called ‘the era of the 
motor-car ’, has affected their mode of life. 

The survival, too, of many of the ancient spiritual beliefs is perhaps an 
even more remarkable fact: the way they live on alongside Islam and fit into 
its structure without any disharmony isa feature of great interest. The beliefs 
in afarit and jinn are of course of Semitic origin and from Arabia, but pre- 
Mohammedan in date, as was so ably shown by Robertson Smith ; other 
beliefs again probably evolved in the Nile valley itself in Pharaonic times. 

It is a matter of some importance to trace the travels of customs and 
beliefs, which had their stronghold if not their birthplace in Egypt, up the 
Nile valley and so on into the tribes now living in west Abyssinia and 
southwards into Kenya Colony. There is more than a suspicion that 
distinct evidence of culture migration far to the south exists, but there are 
many gaps in the record and much work remains to be done. Miss Black- 
man’s careful study should prove of great value to workers in Equatorial 
Africa as a record of many things, vestiges of which will be found among 
people now speaking a Bantu tongue. C. W. Hostey. 


The Manors and Advowson of Great Rollright. By R. W. Jerrery. (Oxford: 
Oxfordshire Record Society, 1927.) 


Ir is a happy combination when a college tutor turns to his college's 
muniments; and Mr. Jeffery has been fortunate in his discoveries at 
Brasenose. A derelict Benedictine priory, whose last and sole occupant 
had been a prior who died under Henry VII, was regarded as an escheat 
by that king and sold for the benefit of his treasury. This was an interesting 
anticipation of the proceedings of Henry VIII, and we wish that Mr. Jeffery 
had been able to cite the words in which Henry VII claimed to give a good 
title to lands which for four hundred years had been held in mortmain. 
After the property of this priory, Cold Norton in Oxfordshire, had passed 
through one or two hands, it was bought in 1513 by Bishop Smith of 
Lincoln, the founder of Brasenose, as part of the endowment of his college. 
The most valuable part of this property was one of the two manors into 
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which the neighbouring parish of Great Rollright had come to be divided. 
The two Rollrights are quite distinct in history, but there must have been 
an ancient separation, of which Mr. Jeffery has found no trace, when Little 
Rollright, with its famous stones, became an independent organism. 

Unhappily the documentary history of Great Rollright does not go be- 
yond Domesday, but the economic structure of the parish as one community, 
with one complex of fields and strips governing its agriculture down to its 
enclosure in 1775, shows that the Domesday manors have been artificially 
imposed upon it. Offences against routine were punished in separate 
courts for the benefit of separate lords; but in fact they were offences 
against the whole community. There must have been some ultimate 
authority, however informal, the decisions of which, when any variation 
in husbandry became necessary, were effective throughout. Unfortunately, 
so far as the evidence goes, the courts of the two lordships which ulti- 
mately covered the parish went each its own way, and there is no sign of 
consultation or agreement between them. Though in Domesday there are 
three lords, one of the three soon disappears. There remain the Stafford 
and Despenser manors, the latter held by a junior branch. The Stafford 
lands were given about 1150 by a Stafford founder to Cold Norton ; the 
Despenser estate, to which the advowson was attached, has always been in 
lay hands. The advowson had come to be separate from the estate, and in 
1613 was purchased by Brasenose, In regard to the benefice the evidence is 
imperfect : Mr. Jeffery has found no terrier. When the enclosure act came 
into force in 1775 the glebe was ‘ reputed one yard-land’. This is strange ; 
and Mr. Jeffery points out that there was other glebe beside the reputed 
yard-land. There is, in fact, proof that there were the usual two belonging 
to the rector. In 1766 it is recorded that he had five cow commons, and in 
1727 it had been decided that two should be the stint for each yard-land. It 
isnot unknown elsewhere that the pasture rights of two and a half yard-lands 
were annexed to the rectorial two, and this would explain the five cows at 
Rollright. The sheep commons are of the handsome number of 132, which 
reminds us that we are on Cotswold ground. It would be interesting to 
know whether hand-looms were worked here, as in other Cotswold villages, 
and financed by the merchants of the little towns. 

Perhaps the most curious problem is that raised by the Domesday 
valuation. The two chief estates, the dimensions of which are obviously 
artificial, were of exactly the same value: 100 shillings. On the Stafford 
holding six ploughs were at work ; on the Despenser, four and a half. The 
value is equalized by ‘three pack-horse loads of salt at Wich’. The distance 
from Droitwich is only some twenty-five miles, and this modest amount of 
salt, carried for that distance, cannot have been equivalent in value to the 
renders and services from a considerable acreage. There was probably a 
brine-pit at Droitwich from which enough salt was boiled to keep the three 
horses at work on the roads throughout the year. There is no later notice 
of this connexion between Rollright and the salt-trade. This admirable book 
leaves little to be desired except an adequate map and some more precise in- 
formation, for instance as to the acreage of the parish. Perhaps Mr. Jeffery 
may some day reconstruct the history of Cold Norton priory from the muni- 
ments of his college. It would be a valuable addition to knowledge. 

E. W. Watson. 
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Short Notices 


THE retirement of Mr. C. J. Longman from the board of directors of 
Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. removes from active connexion with this 
Review one of its founders, for he has supervised its publication ever since 
the first number in January 1886. All who have been associated with 
the production of the Review have had reason to be grateful for the 
unfailing support of the head of the great publishing house from which it 
issues. We are happily reminded that the firm of Longmans’ services to 
learning go back to the beginnings of the house by an interesting little 
brochure by Mr. Longman himself, A Letter of Dr. Johnson and some 
eighteenth-century imprints of the house of Longman (Printed for private 
circulation, 1928). The letter, which (now in the Huntington collection) 
is beautifully reproduced in facsimile, is an invitation to the group of 
booksellers who were to publish the Dictionary to breakfast on the 
occasion of signing the contract. It is addressed to Thomas Longman, 
the founder of the firm. He died in 1755 just after the publication of 
the Dictionary. Ed. E. H. R. 


Dr. E. L. Highbarger’s monograph, The History and Civilization of 
Ancient Megara (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1927), is a work of 
wide reading and industrious compilation, but, to speak frankly, it is neither 
very entertaining nor very useful. A third part of it, perhaps, could—with 
suitable rehandling and correction—find a useful place in an encyclopaedia 
article on Megara; the rest belongs to the main body of Greek history 
and archaeology, and gives nothing which cannot be better found elsewhere. 
There are many inaccuracies, small and great. Nioa for Nica on p. 88 
is a mere misprint, no doubt ; but Pamphyles (p. 99) has an uglier look. 
There is no ancient Greek word mayor, meaning ‘ cantons’ ; nor, if there 
were, could JJayai be derived from it as seems to be implied—horresco 
referens—on p. 27. To say that Miletus was probably a good customer for 
coarse Megarian woollens in the seventh century (p. 122) is flatly absurd ; 
and it is hardly necessary to say that Miss Dunham, whose Miletus, p. 68, 
is cited in support of this absurdity, said—and could have said—nothing 
of the sort. That the development of slavery ‘ must have been almost the 
one deciding factor ’ in the rise of early Greek tyranny is a doctrine which 
calls for more serious demonstration than it gets (ch. vi). The author 
promises a second volume containing among other things a Prosopographia 
Megarensis: this may well be a really useful contribution. D. C. M. 


Monsieur A. Piganiol’s La Conquéte romaine (Peuples et civilisations : 
histoire générale, iii) (Paris: Alcan, 1927) is one of those @uvres de vulgari- 
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sation with which publisher’s lists are teeming at the present time ; and 
the author has certainly achieved a tour de force in compressing the history 
of Rome from the origins down to the battle of Actium into 512 pages. It 
goes without saying that he has not been able to discuss at length any of 
the very debatable questions which necessarily arise ; and, since this is so, 
he has wisely refrained from embarking upon adventurous theories such 
as those which, to speak frankly, he has himself put forward in earlier days. 
At the same time he is occasionally more dogmatic than is warranted by 
the present state of our knowledge : it is going too far to say, for example, 
that ‘scholars are agreed in admitting that the Sabines conquered Latium, 
but they sometimes tend to date this invasion in the middle of the fifth 
century’. Nor can he always escape the lack of clarity which is almost 
inseparable from extreme condensation. For example, in enumerating 
Caesar’s legislative reforms, M. Piganiol writes : 

Before legislating he consulted the Senate, or only its principal members ; he had 

raised the number of the Senators to 900 and had placed provincials and centurions on 
the roll; he intended to reduce this Senate to the position of an advisory body, and 
Cicero asserts that he fabricated Senatus consulta when required. Then he submitted 
his measures to the assembly of the people. The papers of Caesar, reproduced in an 
inscription discovered at Heraclea, reveal to us a stage in the preparation of these 
legislative drafts. 
Now there is much to be said for von Premerstein’s view that the tables of 
Heraclea preserve a series of drafts promulgated as part of the acta Caesaris; 
but unless the reader is familiar with the Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung he 
will not derive much information as to what the tables contain from the 
condensed paragraph cited above, and the Lex Julia Municipalis (or what 
passes for such) will not come within his ken. M. Piganiol’s book has one 
admirable feature: the brief bibliographies given in the foot-notes to each 
section, which are remarkably up to date and contain what is especially 
valuable, namely references to the most recent articles in learned periodicals. 
It was not to be expected that in so brief an outline of Roman history the 
author should propound novel theories ; but it is interesting to note that 
he puts forward the suggestion (p. 233) that the formulary procedure in 
the praetor’s court may have had its origin in the international sphere : 
in the arbitrations between Greek states, in which the Senate took part in 
the second century B.c., it decided the governing issue, while leaving for 
the arbitrator the decision on the facts. In point of fact this seems less 
probable than the converse view: the inscriptions on which it is based 
seem to be later than the probable date of the origin of the formulary system 
and écov xaAdv Kai Sixaov reads like a translation of quantum bonum 
dequumque sit. H.S8. J. 


The Editio Parisina of the works of St. Augustine was prepared by 
the Benedictines of St. Maur (Paris, 1679) and the treatise De Catechizandis 
Rudibus is contained in volume vi. There is a reprint of this Benedictine 
edition by Kriiger and Drews issued in 1909 at Tiibingen, and it is from 
this reprint, with slight modification of single words and of punctuation, 
that the Rev. J. P. Christopher obtains his text of De Catechizandis 
Rudibus (Brookland, D.C. : Catholic Education Press, 1926). His biblio- 
graphy of translations, works on catechetics, on the language of St. Augus- 
tine, of literary and historical works, and on theological and philosophical 
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works, on scripture commentaries, with a list of lexicons and encyclo- 
paedias, is sufficiently comprehensive. The introduction deals with 
Catechesis, i.e. with catechetical instruction for the two classes of 
catechumens: the accedentes and the competentes. For the instruction 
of the former this treatise of St. Augustine appears to be the only one 
extant. The class of accedentes was composed of pagans and heretics, 
the children of Christian parents receiving religious instruction at ho 

The Benedictine editors assign c. A.D. 400 as the date of composition ; 
Wundt suggests a.p. 405. This treatise is a manual for both the catechist 
and the catechumen, and Dr. Christopher points out certain unique 
features in it, as a contribution to catechetics. As to its influence on 
later writers, it is claimed that it is followed by or at least known to 
Cassiodorus, and to Isidore of Seville. It was used in England by Bede and 
Alcuin, and by Alcuin’s most distinguished pupil, Hrabanus Maurus. ‘ The 
next great names in the chain of inheritance from Augustine are Petrarch, 
Erasmus, and Vives, all of whom were steeped in Augustine’s theory of 
education.’ Then follow Wicelius, Fleury, Pouget, Bougeaut, Felbiger, 
Gruber (1832), Eising (1905). The introduction further discusses the 
historical and literary importance and the sources of the text, its style and 
place in literature. The Latin text and the editor’s translation into English 
are then given on opposite sides of the pages. There is a comprehensive 
analysis and commentary, and useful indexes: of subjects, scripture texts, 
and of Latin words and phrases. It is a painstaking, capable, suggestive 
piece of work. 


Canon T. Ratcliffe Barnett has written a pleasant little book, based upon 
original authorities, in Margaret of Scotland, Queen and Saint (Edinburgh : 
Oliver and Boyd, 1926). Eminently clear and sane, the book contains 
little that is new. Much of the evidence has been drawn from the collec- 
tion of sources made by Mr. A. O. Anderson, but there are signs that the 
background of the writer is hardly firm enough. He writes sometimes as if 
‘ atheling ’ were the family name of the royal line of Wessex, and he seems 
to attribute to the court of Hungary a majesty which it probably did not 
possess in the middle of the eleventh century. The coats of arms of 
Edward the Confessor and of Margaret are presented on the title-page 
without any hint that they are the inventions of a later age. The exact 
bearing of Queen Margaret’s enterprise upon the development of Scottish 
religion would have stood even further examination, though the author 
is clear and accurate so far as he goes. J. D. M. 


In his little book, St. Hugh of Lincoln (London : Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 1927), Canon R. M. Woolley has written a very 
readable and competent account of the great bishop. In one or two 
respects, e. g. his liturgical appendix and his treatment of the miracles and 
process of canonization, he has been able to point out new material, 
although here he seems to have missed or fails to refer to the documents 
printed in volume vii of the Opera Giraldi Cambrensis (Rolls Series). The 
book is so sympathetic and intelligent that it deserves a long life, and in view 
of a second edition a few corrections may be made. Alexander of ‘ Lewis’ 
(p. 38) should presumably be ‘ Lewes’, and ‘ regular’ clergy should, I 
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think, be ‘ secular ’ (p. 38, line 3). Giraldus was not archdeacon of Oxford 
(p. ix). The king’s chancellor should not be described as chancellor of the 
realm, John not as ‘ Prince’ John (p. 95). Chateau Gaillard is not near 
but is Roche d’Andely (p. 125). The form ‘ Engolisme’ on p. 135 should 
be corrected to Angouléme, and ‘ Clermaretz ’ on p. 153 to Clairmarais. 
F. M. P. 


Professor L. J. Paetow has obviously taken great pains over his edition 
of the Morale Scolarium of John of Garland (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1927). His text is a result of the collation of five manu- 
scripts, and this has been well done. It is prefaced by an account of the 
life and works of John of Garland which collects all the known facts about 
him, corrects a number of errors, and is supplemented by a list of his 
writings and of those attributed to him, many of which still remain un- 
printed. The text is immediately preceded by a free English paraphrase 
of the Latin, in which the glosses are frequently incorporated to explain 
the text. This is stated fairly enough, but the editor seems to introduce 
some confusion by treating the glosses as of the same date as the original. 
The poem is a plea for the liberal arts and contains much incidental informa- 
tion about the morality of the clergy, the text-books in use, contemporary 
manners, and student life generally. In spite of several minor misprints 
and a number of quotations cited at second-hand, it is a careful and 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of thirteenth-century scholarship. 

G. R. P. 


‘A true understanding of the life of the past can only be obtained by 
a study of the women who flit shadowily through the pages of history.’ 
In these words Mrs. Yvonne Maguire indicates the scope and purpose of 
her book, The Women of the Medici (London: Routledge, 1927), and she 
is to be congratulated upon the light which she has thrown upon the inti- 
macies of life in Renaissance Florence. The basis of her study is the 
correspondence of three women—Contessina dei Bardi, Lucrezia Tornabuoni, 
and Clarice Orsini—wives of the three ruling members of the house of 
Medici in the golden age. Some of the more important letters have been 
published before, notably in Mrs. Ross’s Lives of the Early Medici, but many 
are printed here for the first time. The development which took place in 
the outlook of women under the influence of the Renaissance is strikingly 
illustrated in the contrast between the letters of Cosimo dei Medici’s wife 
and those of her daughter-in-law. Contessina’s interests are strictly 
domestic. The health and the clothes of the family, the conveyance of 
household goods from one Medici villa to another, the making of oil, and 
the bleaching of linen are the matters nearest to her heart. Her attitude 
towards politics may be gauged from a remark to her son: ‘Cosimo has 
given up the trouble of being one of the Eight, and has put Pierfrancesco 
in his place ; the same might be done for you’ (p. 54). Lucrezia, the wife 
of Piero il Gottoso, ranges over a wider field. She goes to Rome to negotiate 
the marriage between her son Lorenzo and Clarice Orsini, she has numerous 
protégés for whom she obtains government posts, she corresponds with 
Politian, and is herself a poetess. Among the interesting touches upon the 
chief personalities of the day may be noted Piero’s determination to curb 
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the youthful arrogance of Lorenzo when the latter was about to visit the 
Court of Milan. ‘ Tell Lorenzo that he is not to go beyond his orders in 
any way, and not to make such a fuss. . . . I will not have the gosling teach 
the gander to drink’ (p.89). ‘Giovanni asks for some sugar-plums and says 
that last time you sent very few ’ (p. 114) is a characteristic message from 
the future pope Leo X, ever grasping after the good things of this life. 
The value of the book would be enhanced by the provision of a genealogical 
table, and it is misleading to describe as portraits of her three heroines 
the bust and pictures of which the attribution, as the author is aware, is 
in every case purely conjectural. C. M. A. 


The political association of the Netherlands with Spain in the sixteenth 
century led naturally to close connexion between the countries in other 
departments of life. Monsieur P. Groult’s Les Mystiques des Pays-Bas et 
la Littérature Espagnole du Seiziéme Siécle (Louvain : Uystpruyst, 1927) is 
a study of Christian mysticism, of an historical and literary as well as 
religious significance. Each country had its school of mystical writers : 
the Netherlands mainly in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Spain in 
the sixteenth. Thus arises the question as to the influence of the former 
school upon the latter. M. Groult deals first of all with the external 
evidence ; and there he is on fairly easy and solid ground. The records of 
the printing press, at any rate, will show more or less what books of the 
Netherland schools were printed in Spain down to the middle of the six- 
teenth century, the date at which the full vigour of the Spanish school 
begins. This will not deal with the influence of imported books. As to them 
information is to be had from the successive issues of the Index librorum 
prohibitorum, in which some of the Netherlandish books figure. It is also 
to be had in some degree from contemporary catalogues of Spanish 
libraries. In the second part of the book the author deals with the more 
delicate task of handling the internal evidence. This is all the more difficult 
because the Spanish writers as a rule did not quote their authorities by 
name, as the English mystics of the fourteenth century openly cited the 
Victorines. When they mention an author it is usually a patristic writer 
or one of renowned authority ; and the mention is intended not as an 
acknowledgement but to give weight to the passage. So there are few 
obvious clues. Again, the Netherland writers had not developed much 
characteristic terminology of their own, which could at once be recognized 
in quotations, as one might recognize an obvious influence of Jakob Béhme 
wherever his strange jargon appeared. The task consists in tracing 
similarities of thought and direction ; and considering the large amount 
of common. material that mysticism had accumulated since the fifth cen- 
tury, this is a very difficult task. M. Groult’s treatment is perhaps more 
prolix than conclusive. But his detailed analysis of two of the Spanish 
writers Osuna and John of the Angels is a careful piece of work ; and the 
brief surveys that he gives of the rise of each school in turn are in themselves 
useful and readable. fe 


For the historical commission of the Belgian Royal Academy, M. Joseph 
Cuvelier, with the collaboration of M. Joseph Lefévre, has published the 
second volume of the calendar of the Correspondance de la Cour d’ Espagne 
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sur les Affaires des Pays-Bas au xvii® siécle (Brussels: Kiessling, 1927). 
It is even more valuable than the first. The period covered is 1621-33, 
the first stage of the renewed war with the United Provinces, and the 
documents .are predominantly military and diplomatic. The relations 
between the courts of Madrid and Brussels were such that their corre- 
spondence gives a full view of Spanish policy. On the military and naval 
side there are plans of campaign, projects, exhortations, and inadequate 
remittances from Spain, the Spain of Olivares, in exchange for which the 
Netherlands, nearer the scene of action, send reports and warnings and 
demands for money, in the matter-of-fact spirit of Spinola or the despondent 
tones of the Archduchess Isabella. For diplomatic affairs there are excellent 
reports and memoranda (partly, indeed, already printed or used by 
historians), which cover all the foreign relations of Spain, including those 
with England. Incidentally to the war there is much about trade, especially 
Dutch trade. Constitutional and domestic questions in the Netherlands 
occupy comparatively little space. Among the many small miscellaneous 
matters we may mention a few which show how many fields are touched : 
English and Irish religious houses in the Netherlands ; works on a canal 
between the Meuse and the Rhine; Spanish recruiting in England ; pro- 
posals to transfer the Merchant Adventurers to Antwerp. The new volume 
is almost entirely free from the defects of editing which, in the special 
circumstances of its publication, could not be avoided in the first. The 
general arrangement is the same. Any English students who make use 
of the book through the index will need to be on their guard: very little 
knowledge of Spanish is needed to see why the fourth lord Vaux of Harrow- 
den figures as ‘le baron de Baux’, but it is a little unexpected, after 
‘Colonel Amilton’, to find Walter Aston as ‘Gauthier Haston’. The few 
trifling errors we have noted in the calendar itself are of no moment : 


the craftsmanship seems to be worthy of this permanently important 
publication. G. N.C. 


Mr. F. P. Wilson intended a commentary on Dekker’s plague pamphlets 
and proceeded to a scholarly study of The Plague in Shakespeare's London 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1927). The outbreaks of the disease in 1603 
and 1625, to which he has devoted most attention, were disintegrating in 
their effects upon the social and economic life of London ; and although it 
may be questioned whether Mr. Wilson does not occasionally assign to 
them alone results which were due to a variety of causes, yet he brings 
ample evidence to show that the damage they wrought was serious enough. 
On the administration of the city once the plague had made good its hold 
he has much to say that is of interest. The policy of the seventeenth as 
of the sixteenth century was to increase the responsibility of existing 
officials rather than to appoint new ones, and primarily it was the lord 
mayor and his aldermen upon whom fell the duty of enforcing the plague 
orders, their authority being reinforced in 1609 and again in 1625 by 
a special commission of health issued to seven of their body. They could 
call to their aid all the usual officers of local government as well as the 
two substantial and discreet citizens, known first as surveyors and after 
1604 as examiners, whom the orders of 1583 required to be chosen in each 


1 See ante, xl. 285. 
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parish by the aldermen in case of necessity (pp. 19 seq.). Mr. Wilson gives 
a full account of the orders themselves (pp. 24 seq.). It is easy enough 
to criticize them in the light of modern knowledge; but if most of the 
preventive measures were inadequate and the remedies often more foul 
than the disease itself, there were some which were sound in principle, 
such as the numerous prohibitions against the sale of unwholesome food 
(pp. 48 seq.), while Thomas Lodge’s charming prescription that a man 
should live ‘ in repose of spirit ’ would, as Mr. Wilson well says, be endorsed 
by any physician to-day (pp. 7, 8). The importance of segregation, too, 
was well known. The difficulty was to enforce it, a difficulty not peculiar 
to that century. The regulations forbidding public assemblies in London 
and isolating infected houses seem to have been more or less well kept, 
but it was impossible to forbid people to leave London, and once fear had 
laid hold of the populace there was something like a general exodus of the 
well-to-do, beginning with the court. The comments were bitter, especially 
when the parish priests left with the rest. The fact was, of course, that, 
while many went, there were others who could have gone but who remained. 
As regards London this exodus was actually a benefit, for it helped to clear 
the plague out of the town. The effect on the provinces was disastrous, 
for even the court carried infection with it. Mr. Wilson has given us much 
information of importance. We may be permitted to hope that he will 
ultimately give us more. Other epidemics, such as those of the small-pox 
to which he more than once alludes, played their tragic part in social 
life also. G. 8. T. 


The interest and value of the Table Talk of John Selden (London : 
Quaritch, 1927) have been so generally recognized as not to need further 
enforcing. But the state of the text has always been more or less unsatis- 
factory. The person who originally noted down Selden’s remarks, his secre- 
tary Richard Milward, made a complete copy which he dedicated to Selden’s 
executors in a formal letter, but there is nothing to show that they actually 
received the manuscript. It is probable that Milward allowed a transcript 
or transcripts to be taken, that these passed into various hands, and that 
copies were made with different degrees of care and intelligence. Corrup- 
tions and omissions naturally ensued. The book was not published until 
1689, thirty-five years after Selden’s death, and then from a manuscript 
obviously faulty in many respects. Milward’s original manuscript appears 
to have been lost. The text remained in much the same state for nearly 
two hundred years. In recent times five manuscripts were known to exist, 
one in the library of the house of commons, one in the Advocates Library, 
Edinburgh, and three in the British Museum. Upon the latter the latest 
and most competent editor of the Table Talk, the Rev. 8S. H. Reynolds, 
based a text much superior to any that had yet appeared. In 1909 another 
manuscript was acquired by the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn, and this 
the Selden Society undertook to edit and publish as an act of piety to 
their patron saint. The task of editor was entrusted to Sir Frederick 
Pollock and the result is this handsome volume. Sir Frederick has not 
attempted to produce a definitive text, still less to supply a full annotation, 
Reynolds’s notes being abundant and generally adequate. But he has 
been careful to reproduce the Lincoln’s Inn manuscript accurately, even 
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in its obsolete spelling, and to mark all its various readings. Several of 
these are manifestly right. Thus, for the old and meaningless ‘ Quoting 
of authors is most for matter of fact, and then I write them ’ the Lincoln’s 
Inn manuscript gives ‘ Quoting of authors is most for matter of fact, and 
then I cite them ’ (p. 24). Again, for ‘ One or two that are piously disposed 
may serve themselves their own way’ the Lincoln’s Inn manuscript reads 
‘One or two that are piously disposed may serve God themselves their 
own way ’ (p. 72). The fragmentary ‘ the temporal and spiritual power . . . 
are like two twists that—’ is completed in the Lincoln’s Inn manuscript 
by the words ‘ make up the same rope’ (p. 98). As the best available 
Life of Selden, Sir Edward Fry’s article in the Dictionary of National 
Biography has been reprinted in this volume. F. C. M. 


Sir Hermann Gollancz has made a useful and picturesque contribution 
to the history of Christian missions in the East by his recent publication, 
The Settlement of the Order of Carmelites in Mesopotamia (London : Milford, 
1927). It consists of the text (in Latin, French, Portuguese, Italian, 
Turkish, and Arabic) and of a translation of a manuscript in his possession 
written by Agathangelus of St. Theresa, vicar of the Carmelite residence 
at Bassora, 1674-85, and by other unknown scribes. The period covered 
extends from 1623 to 1733, but the Chronicle does not become at all 
detailed until the year 1674. It is an interesting story which these old 
fathers have to tell of life in a remote but busy Turkish provincial city, 
though for the most part it is restricted to purely local and personal affairs. 
There are the little triumphs of the religious over the Sabaeans and other 
heretics and infidels, narrated with a naive, if pious, complacency ; there 
are the frequent comings and goings of English, Dutch, and French vessels 
and the escapades of their crews ; there are the disputes and lawsuits with 
unscrupulous or fanatical Turks, though the fathers appear normally to 
have received more favourable treatment from the Turkish officials than 
that usually accorded to the Franks at this time in other parts of the 
Ottoman Empire, and particularly in Egypt ; and then there are the doings 
of the religious themselves. Occasionally one of their number would be 
moved to India, or they would welcome fathers passing through from 
Syria or on their way to Persia ; but, generally speaking, it was a lonely 
and a short life in these outposts of Christendom. Often there was only 
one religious left in the residence, and the cemetery Haissah Ben Mariam 
is mentioned with ominous frequency. As Sir Hermann Gollancz tells us 
that the preparation of this work was burdened by a long and serious illness, 
it would be uncharitable to complain of the rather vague and perfunctory 
nature of the notes he has appended, but certain inaccuracies require to 
beamended. Sultan Bajazet was defeated by Timur near Angora, not at 
Alcéntara in Spain ; to describe Surat as ‘ the capital of a British collecto- 
rate, taken by the British in 1759’ hardly leaves the impression that the 
British had been established there for over a century (since 1612); and it 
is not strictly true to say that Pondicherry was ‘ in Madras’ at this period, 
or that Goa was in ‘ the Indies’. A. C. W. 


In this third volume, Denmark (of some 270 pages), of British Diplomatic 
Instructions, 1689-1789 (London: Royal Historical Society, 1926), 
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Mr. J. F. Chance has edited with conspicuous care and learning a selection 
from the attempts of innumerable secretaries of state to make of Denmark 
an instrument of British policy in the north. The recipients of their 
dispatches include several ‘ whom assiduous public service has left strangers 
tofame’. For nearly forty years, however, British interests at Copenhagen 
were served by the distinguished Cambridge classic, Walter Titley, who 
although ignorant of Danish and not too careful of his ciphers, knew and 
loved his surroundings and could be trusted to angle skilfully for a Danish 
bridegroom or to fend off a distasteful Prussian bride. Apart from his 
long tenure of office, such unity as these records possess arises chiefly from 
the immutability of British principles in the century which they embrace. 
All foreign secretaries dutifully believed in the creed formulated by 
Carmarthen at its close : ‘ The system of Denmark can never be so favour- 
able to her prosperity as when closely connected with, and of course pro- 
tected by England.’ Thus Townshend regards the establishment of the 
Altona company as a Danish folly, almost as a breach of faith, just as in 
the famine year 1709 the Danes had been expected to realize that ‘to 
continue the distress that France lies under at this juncture for want of 
corn... they ought not to think it strange if their ships laden with corn 
for France happen to be stopped and brought up’. The successive in- 
sinuations to be made by our diplomatists ‘in the most soft and tender 
manner, as proceeding from your concern for the good and welfare of 
Denmark ’, demanded indeed a certain receptiveness and flexibility in the 
government to which they were addressed. In 1714, for example, Bromley 
demonstrates the peril to Denmark from Russia, potentially ‘a very 
formidable neighbour’. Five years later, with admirable subtlety, Stan- 
hope proves that to save Sweden now is the only way to avert the Swedish 
peril in the future. In 1739, however, Harrington declares that Sweden, 
‘who has never neglected any opportunity of encroaching upon and 
oppressing * the Danes, must not be encouraged against Russia. In 1749 
it is the ambitious views of France and Prussia against Sweden that 
Newcastle condemns. Holdernesse, seven years later, sounds the alarm 
against the unnatural union between France and Austria, which threatens 
the Protestant religion. Pitt follows in 1760 by a call to arms against 
Russia. Sandwich in 1764 writes with refreshing frankness: ‘We are too 
well acquainted with the servile dependance of Denmark and her ministers 
upon the court of Versailles to expect any resolutions from thence either 
of dignity or weight.’ But in due course Weymouth is hinting at a 
‘comprehensible ’ northern system to counterbalance the increasing power 
of the house of Bourbon (1779), and Stormont, two years later, is denouncing 
the malign influence exercised both at St. Petersburg and Copenhagen by 
Frederick the Great. To make of all this a connected narrative would 
demand far more space than Mr. Chance can command and perhaps a less 
kindly temperament. He might, however, have mentioned his own 
George I and the Northern War and the collection of British dispatches 
published in the Danske Magazin for 1908. W. F. R. 


Mr. B. Newman’s volume on Edmund Burke (London: Bell, 1927), 
although in form a biography, does not profess to augment our knowledge 
of the facts of Burke’s life, and is rather to be regarded as a criticism of 
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appreciation of the man. Burke may be considered from three points of 
view, as a statesman, as a philosophic writer upon politics, and as a master 
of the English language. Mr. Newman’s estimate of him in all three charac- 
ters is fair and independent, but, conveyed as it is in scattered comments 
rather than in formal judgements, it is not easy to summarize. He has 
some good remarks upon the extraordinary value attached to eloquence 
in the eighteenth century and the result upon the character of parlia- 
mentary speaking. He rightly notes the fashion of ‘ sensibility’ which 
then prevailed in England as well as in France, and sometimes produced 
in Burke’s orations extravagances rivalling those of orators in the revolu- 
tionary assemblies. He confesses that Burke was not sensitive to the moods 
of his audience, and he thinks that Burke never had much insight into 
individual character. He remarks upon ‘ the dissimilarity between Burke’s 
temperament and his intellectual convictions ’ (p. 63). Elsewhere he notes 
in the ‘ Reflections on the Revolution in France’ ‘ the innate practicality 
which is barely concealed by the imaginative splendour of his rhetoric ’ 
(p. 218). On the other hand, Burke ‘ never appeals to mere expediency. 
The expediency which he invokes against the intolerance of theory is an 
expediency of the highest kind. It is an expediency based on a view of 
human nature which, if not exaggerated, is anything but ignoble ’ (p. 249). 
At the same time Mr. Newman points out that Burke was not always 
consistent with himself, and that he often ‘adopts certain conceptions 
current in his day which he transcends without formally abandoning ’ 
(p. 244). ‘He was, it may be said, an orthodox eighteenth-century Whig 
at bottom, however much he was also’ (p. 224). One or two errors of 
detail may be corrected in a second edition. ‘ Property of £300 a year was 


then a legal qualification for the representation of a county, though this 
did not apply to a borough’ (p. 81). The act of 9 Anne required landed 
property to the value of £600 a year for a county member and to the value 
of £300 a year for a borough member. King George’s reluctance to part 
with Lord Shelburne caused an interval without a government, not of 
five months, but of five weeks (p. 129). The Speaker does not preside in 
committee of the whole house (p. 235). F.C. M. 


French Society in the Eighteenth Century (London: Bell, 1926) is an 
excellent translation of the book by M. Louis Ducros, of the University 
of Aix. M. Ducros, who has written books on Diderot and on the 
Encyclopaedists, has a full knowledge of eighteenth-century French 
memoirs, and he quotes discriminatingly in his attempt to ‘show the 
century as it really was’. He says of the French: ‘it is rather our 
curious and even annoying habit to lower ourselves in the eyes of others 
than to boast before all the world.’ The same remark is often made of 
the English. It is perhaps rather our contemporaries than ourselves that 
we are inclined to belittle, and memoirs are a notoriously dangerous source. 
But M. Ducros uses them with a true historian’s judgement and his book 
contains a great deal of valuable matter, particularly on life in the 
provinces, and the various classes of lawyers. The illustrations from 
contemporary engravings are well chosen. W. D. G. 


Nothing that is written by M. Pierre de la Gorce could lack distinction 
of style and felicity of phrase. It may be doubted, however, whether his 
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Louis XVIII (Paris: Plon-Nourrit, 1926) will add to his great reputa- 
tion. The book is an essay, but it is also a narrative which reviews 
both internal events and foreign policy. Though there is no bibliography 
or index, there is some attempt at documentation and citation from un- 
published sources. These are, however, so sparse and unregulated that 
they contribute little, and moreover reveal the fact that M. de la Gorce is 
almost totally unacquainted with the vast amount of information printed 
on the international aspect of his subject in recent times. The account of 
foreign policy has been based on the publications of the Imperial Russian 
Historical Society, Talleyrand’s letters, and the like. M. de la Gorce claims 
in his preface to have attempted ‘ une revision’. In the royalism which 
centres round Louis XVIII he sees a revived nationalism which restored 
and revivified France. The idea is hardly a new one, but it is here so deftly 
and pleasingly portrayed that it makes the regret all the keener that the 
book lacks solidity of preparation. C.K. W. 


The Paris Embassy, by Beckles Willson (London : Fisher Unwin, 1927), 
is described in a sub-title as ‘a narrative of Franco-British Relations, 
1814-1920’. It is, however, less serious and systematic than this descrip- 
tion would lead us to expect. Mr. Willson describes the lighter side of life 
at the Embassy. His early chapters contain many extracts from the 
letters and memoirs of Lady Elizabeth Stuart, the Comtesse de Boigne, 
Harriet Lady Granville, Lady Blessington, and Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 
He quotes also from graver sources of information. It is curious that he 
refers to ‘ F. O.’ for a certain number of dispatches and letters which are 
accessible in such well-known works as the Life of Lord Lyons, and the 
Letters of Queen Victoria. If Mr. Willson has really made use of the Foreign 
Office archives the results of his investigations are not easy to discover. 
But his book is an agreeable anthology. G. 


There is something new, but not much, in the Servant of All (2 vols., 
London: Longmans, 1927), a biography of James Wilson (1805-60) by 
his daughter Emilie I. Barrington. Wilson, who founded the Economist in 
1843 and was its principal writer until 1859, owed his importance in the 
Whig party to his knowledge of finance and commerce. He was over- 
shadowed by Cobden and Gladstone in the earlier part of his political career, 
and Lord Palmerston preferred Sir George Cornewall Lewis as his Chancellor 
of the Exchequer when forming the administration of 1855. Yet Wilson's 
services in less conspicuous posts were more than respectable. As secretary 
of the Board of Control (1848-52) he was largely responsible for the 
establishment of the first Indian railways on a sound financial basis. As 
financial secretary of the Treasury (1853-8) he effected a salutary reform 
in the methods of his department, despite some passive resistance from 
Cornewall Lewis. He went to India in 1859, as financial member of Council, 
with a mandate to restore equilibrium between revenue and expenditure. 
He died within a year of his arrival, but not before he had produced a 
masterly budget, embodying a new system of taxation, and also a scheme 
for a paper currency. Both these measures were amply justified by their 
results. Mrs. Barrington prints much domestic material in the shape of 
family diaries and letters. She also gives us some letters written by 
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Gladstone, Clarendon, and Cornewall Lewis, which are not without historical 
interest ; and she produces a small amount of new information about 
Wilson’s own public career. But this book will not supersede the excellent 
memoir of Wilson which Walter Bagehot, his son-in-law, published in 
1860, and which is reprinted in Bagehot’s Literary Studies. Wilson’s own 
letters are disappointing, apart from their acute comments upon current 
politics. H. W. C. D. 


In the seven essays which constitute his book on British Foreign 
Secretaries, 1807-1916 (London: Bell, 1927), Mr. Algernon Cecil announces 
that his aim is simply ‘ to visualize the leading characters in Foreign Office 
history’. This he has done well, in some instances brilliantly. He can be 
paradoxical, as in his defence of Metternich (pp. 35-6); he can also be 
commonplace when he writes of a personality so uncongenial as that of 
Palmerston. But his judgements on individuals are usually arresting and 
sometimes profound. Aberdeen’s strength and also his weakness, as a 
statesman, are admirably epitomized in the description of his career as ‘ the 
romance of a mind seeking to bring the counsels of Christianity to bear on 
the troubles of the time ’ (p. 92) ; and a tribute to all the brilliant qualities 
of Clarendon is tempered by the observation that in times of crisis Clarendon 
‘betrays himself by a kind of fatalism’ (p. 243), Mr. Cecil’s criticisms 
command less confidence when they relate, as they frequently do, less to the 
man himself than to his works. He is a thoughtful critic ; but he seems to 
shift his ground in passing from one subject to another. When he writes 
about Aberdeen he is all for the man of principle ; when he comes to Lord 
Salisbury the test of merit is changed, and we are asked to admire the 
hardy opportunist who could never quite accept the Christian code of 
ethics (p. 283). The passive, accommodating temperament which is a 
virtue in Lord Aberdeen becomes a weakness when it reappears in Granville. 
We may suspect that family and party bias account for some of Mr. Cecil’s 
inconsistencies. But others are due, we fancy, to a cross-bench frame of 
mind. At least it is difficult on any other assumption to explain why-he 
criticizes Granville for courting Bismarck’s friendship and Salisbury for 
resolutely declining it (pp. 264,303). Mr. Cecil makes good use of secondary 
authorities. In his last chapter he cites some of the collections of docu- 
ments which bear upon the origin of the war of 1914. But he fails to use 
these collections when he is writing of Granville and of Salisbury. His 
account of the entry of Bismarck into the African arena (p. 269) takes no 
account of the correspondence published in the fourth volume of Die Grosse 
Politik. In the same volume he would have found the correct version of 
Bismarck’s advice to Granville (in September 1882) about British policy 
in Egypt.! ‘ If England should prefer to annex Egypt she would not meet 
with opposition from the side of Germany.’ Lord Salisbury’s Mediter- 
ranean conventions of 1887 are accessible in Pribram’s Secret Treaties of 
Austria-Hungary ; if Mr. Cecil had consulted this work he would hardly 
have spoken of a single convention, nor would he have ignored the par- 
ticipation of Austria-Hungary in this maritime alliance (p. 304). Though 
he has described correctly enough the secret clauses of the Anglo-French 
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Morocco agreement of 1904 (p. 313), it would have been well to point out 
that they are printed in Morel’s Morocco in Diplomacy (1912). 
H. W.C. D. 


In Gladstone and Britain’s Imperial Policy (London: Allen & Unwin, 
1927) Professor Paul Knaplund seeks to vindicate Gladstone’s views on 
colonial expansion, and attributes to him an important share in moulding 
our present conception of the true relationship between the home country 
and the dominions. It is easy to establish his belief in self-government, his 
distrust for tariff ties, and his willingness to forward plans of federation. 
Like other Victorian statesmen, he at times foresaw a break-up of the 
empire and fancied no help would come from oversea if Britain were at 
war, but these were not final judgements. The author ascribes his Home 
Rule bills to his ‘ sublime faith in freedom as the healer of national and 
imperial ills’, and says nothing about Ulster. Whether the book really 
proves that ‘ Gladstone must be reckoned among the great architects and 
builders of the British Commonwealth of Nations ’ is a question which can 
hardly yet be answered without partisanship. At any rate, the proposition 
is here strongly maintained. Among hitherto unpublished or only partially 
published documents printed in the later chapters, are an essay on colonies 
and colonization written by Gladstone in 1835 and an address delivered at 
Chester in 1855. The latter shows how impressed Gladstone was with the 
Greek idea of colonization. G. B. H. 


Professor 8. E. Morison’s The Oxford History of the United States 
1783-1917 (London : Milford, 1927) is one of the fruits of his recent tenure 
of the chair of American History at Oxford, written, he tells us, in the hope 
of introducing British readers to the history of the United States and of 
offering to American readers a fresh point of view on their country’s 
development. How far it fulfils the latter purpose is for American readers 
to judge, but it is in most respects admirably adapted to serve the former 
and to stimulate and satisfy the rising interest in American history which 
is happily noticeable in England. To Anglo-American and Canadian 
American relations, particularly in the earlier part of American history, 
he gives considerable attention, and readers on both sides of the Atlantic 
will find a special value in his clear and balanced explanation of some per- 
plexing questions. The best part of the book seems to be that which deals 
with the earlier years, to which he has perhaps devoted a disproportionate 
part of his space, but we get in compensation an excellent idea of America 
in the making, its character, problems, and ideals. The Civil war is also 
treated fully and interestingly; but the forty years following reconstruction 
hardly get the attention which the preface had led us to hope. We learn 
more what America was like in the days of Monroe and Adams, Jackson 
and Clay, than of what it was like a decade ago, of the west before the 
railway age than of the west since, of pioneering and agricultural expansion 
than of the modern industrial and commercial expansion. And what of 
the states ? Is there nothing to record in state life since the great question 
of state rights was laid to rest ? But Mr. Morison is perhaps wise to take 


1 Also in Gooch and Temperley, British Documents, ii. 392 ff.. a work which has 
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a more summary view of recent years. For with the enormous immigra- 
tion since the Civil war, the filling up of the west, the transformation of the 
south, the great development of her industries, her more important world 
position, America has been in the making again since her great struggle, 
and time must elapse before we can see her progress and her policy in 
historical perspective. Weare grateful fora book, fresh, full, and interesting, 
strong in the portrayal of personality, well illustrated with maps, with an 
ample bibliography, and supplying what English readers and students were 
looking for, a lively and suggestive account of the most interesting and 
significant national history of the nineteenth century. E. A. B. 


We are indebted to the enlightened generosity of the University of 
Calcutta for the attractive account of Harsha of Kanauj given by Professor 
Radhakumud Mookerji (London: Milford, 1926). The undeniable genius 
of Bina and the elaborate records of the Chinese pilgrim Huan Chwang 
render it possible to present a picture of Indian history in the first half of 
the seventh century in which conjecture may be relegated to secondary 
importance, and, though M. Ettinghausen’s monograph has high value 
and that of Mr. K. M. Panikkar is meritorious, there was ample room for 
Dr. Mookerji’s work. Its chief interest lies perhaps in the treatment of 
the administration of the empire, the religions and learning of the day, 
economic conditions and social ‘life. The complex historical problems re- 
garding Harsha’s contemporaries are dealt with at some length, but the 
author makes no claim to original solutions, and in fact nothing but the 
discovery of further and less ambiguous inscriptions will ever clear up 
satisfactorily the obscurities of our knowledge. Dr. Mookerji has perhaps 
been seduced by the real fascination of the Harshacarita to forgive Bina 
too readily for his deplorable failure to impart to us clear information on 
the most vital points of the tragic events which heralded Harsha’s accession 
to power. A few slips will doubtless disappear in a later edition. The 
alleged visit of Syrian Christians to Harsha’s court (p. 145) is due to a 
misunderstanding, and the ascription to so respectable an authority on 
literary history as Rajagekhara of the fiction regarding Dhavaka Bhasa 
(p. 157) gives currency to a mere forgery. Nor is it convincing to ascribe 
(p. 72) the hatred of Cacinka for Buddhism to the fact that he was a 
follower of the Cakti cult, for by the seventh century a.p. the spirit of 
Tantra had deeply invaded even Buddhism. Nor is it at all certain that 
Bina refers to Harsha in the term Adhyaraja (p. 157), while no less an 
authority than Dr. Thomas is inclined to ascribe to Harsha, author of the 
Naishadhakavya, the mediocre Buddhist Suprabhdatastotra. A. B. K. 


One opens A Pageant of India, by Adolf Waley (London: Constable, 
1927), with a feeling of doubt whether yet another epitome of Indian history, 
‘ from the shadowy beginnings to the death of Aurangzeb,’ is really needed ; 
also with some fear—inspired by the title and the publishers’ note—lest 
the author’s methods should prove too kinematographic for the taste of 
a serious student. On the whole, however, Mr. Waley has done his work 
well, and has produced a useful summary of events, particularly during 
the reigns of the six Great Mughals, a period which fills up more than 
half the volume. One must deplore the want of maps. The volume is 
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presumably intended mainly for readers who are but slightly acquainted 
with India, and its usefulness would have been much increased if it had 
been equipped with maps showing the country at various stages of its 
history and giving a clue to the position of the places with the names of 
which its pages are crowded. W. F. 


The appearance of the first of the two volumes to be assigned to military 
and naval affairs in M. Gabriel Hanotaux’s Histoire de la Nation Francaise 
(Paris: Plon-Nourrit, 1925) is a reminder of the severe loss which military 
history suffered in the death, during the late war, of the French historian, 
General Colin. The first section only of this substantial volume is from 
his pen. It covers the period from Caesar to the Crusades and displays his 
capacity for selecting and elucidating essentials, for clear statement, and 
for suggestive discussion. The rest of the volume, starting with the Crusades 
and going down to 1789, is by Colonel Frédéric Réboul, who may be con- 
gratulated on the very large measure of success he has achieved. He gives 
an excellent summary of the varied military history of France, enabling one 
to grasp the main features of the development both of the art of war and 
of the military institutions of the country. The scheme of the work does 
not admit of precise or detailed references, and it is not possible to be 
certain whether Colonel Réboul might not have carried his researches 
further in more than one direction. He does not seem, for example, to 
have used M. Waddington’s Guerre de Sept Ans and his treatment of the Hun- 
dred Years’ war suffers from his evident unfamiliarity with the researches 
of English writers like Professor Tout and Dr. J. E. Morris (cf. p. 194). 
He does not even refer to so well known a work as Professor Oman’s Art 
of War in the Middle Ages. One may perhaps select the portions dealing 
with the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as the most valuable and 
interesting. The French Wars of Religion have received but little attention 
from military historians, and Colonel Réboul is on fairly fresh ground here. 
He is also very successful in dealing with the definite development of the 
French standing Army under Richelieu, who appears, however, as sadly 
prone to the amateur strategist’s besetting sin of dispersion (p. 389). 
He is good on that man of many activities, Vauban; does something to 
explain Luxembourg’s reputation; and has some suggestive remarks even 
when on the more familiar ground of the eighteenth century, emphasizing, 
for example, the shocking state into which the French artillery had been 
allowed to fall as one of the contributory causes of their failures in the 
Seven Years’ war. It is a little disconcerting, however, to find Cumberland 
described as having been beaten at Prestonpaus and Falkirk (p. 522), and 
Wolfe credited with having commanded 30,000 men at Quebec (p. 541), 
while it must be admitted that the treatment of naval affairs is far from 
adequate or up to the level of the rest. Only a scanty space is allotted 
to them, there are many mistakes of fact, many over-positive statements 
on contentious points, and several important things are slurred over and 
omitted. Nevertheless, the volume as a whole is a mine of information. 

C. T. A. 


Lieutenant-Colonel L. H. Thornton has printed under the title Light 
and Shade in By-gone India (London : Murray, 1927) the substance of a 
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course of lectures which he delivered recently to the Regular Army candi- 
dates at Cambridge. His main purpose was to illustrate the conditions 
under which the great campaigns of the eighteenth century were fought in 
India ; and in order to provide his chapters with a central theme he groups 
them round the career of Sir David Baird, who underwent so many vicissi- 
tudes in the course of his Indian service as to exemplify more aspects of 
military life than any other single officer could do. The author lays no 
claim to research, but he has read widely, and presents his subject clearly 
and pleasantly, so that his volume should fulfil the purpose with which it 
was written, although it must be added that the historical views propounded 
are sometimes those which were current thirty or forty yearsago. H. D. 


The first'volume of the Papers of Admiral Lord Keith, edited by Mr. W.G. 
Perrin for the Navy Records Society (1927), contains a fund of informa- 
tion on some of those minor operations of war which escape attention in 
the greater events of the fleets and armies in the major theatres. To a 
student of war these papers are most valuable and stimulating. They 
remind him that war does not merely consist in a series of great battles, 
and they draw attention to that chain of minor events, and the reasons for 
which they are undertaken, which are inevitable in wars such as those in 
which this country, with its scattered interests, has been involved. A short 
set of papers recalls the operations on the coast of Florida in 1778. These 
illustrate in particular the conduct of such expeditions, the relations that 
existed between the commanders and men of the two services. Both in 
this and in the papers dealing with the capture of Charleston and the 
expedition to the Cape of Good Hope, Mr. Perrin is able effectively to 
dispel the accusation that has been made against Keith that he was never 
happy in hij relations with his military colleagues. The papers relating 
to the capture of Charleston show Mariot Arbuthnot in a far better light 
than he is represented generally. He appears as an able and energetic 
leader and & good colleague ; and the conduct of the whole expedition is 
marked by foresight and efficiency. The series of letters relating to the 
capture of the Cape of Good Hope in 1795-6 are of a particular interest ; 
and are preceded by an admirable introduction explaining the origins, 
motives, and manner of execution of that expedition. Its true purpose was 
not to embarrass the Dutch, or to conquer a new colony, but to ensure 
command at sea on the route to India, and thus secure the British interests 
in India. The dependence of Mauritius upon the supplies from the Cape had 
been an established factor in eastern strategy for over twenty years ; while 
St. Helena, the British port of call for homeward-bound Indiamen, was 
also dependent upon it. In the hands of France the Cape could feed 
Mauritius and starve St. Helena. ‘What was a feather in the hands of 
Holland will become a sword in the hands of France’, wrote Dundas. In 
tefusing to consider its return when negotiations for peace were under 
consideration in 1796, its precise strategical status was defined by Lord 
Malmesbury. ‘It was as a means of defence, not of offence, that these 
possessions (the Cape and Trincomali) would be insisted upon’ ; and Pitt 
in the same sense remarks, ‘In refusing to yield them up we only refuse to 
put into the hands of the enemy the means of carrying into effect the deep- 
laid schemes of ambition they have long cherished . . . of undermining our 
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Indian Empire and destroying our Indian commerce, in ceding out of our 
hands what may be deemed the bulwark of this country and the security 
of the Indian Empire.’ H. W. R. 


As in volume i of the Letters of the Earl of St. Vincent, the editor, 
Mr. D. B. Smith, has contributed to volume ii (Navy Records Society, 
1927) a long introduction (in this case of 81 pages) setting forth the political 
conditions of the years 1802-4 and their reactions on the tenure of the 
Admiralty by the Earl of St. Vincent. It is perhaps doubtful whether so 
much political description, most of which appears in the histories of the 
period, should come into the volumes of this society, especially when some 
of the statements are not wholly free from political bias. The editor is, 
however, fully justified in letting it be seen that the balance of naval opinion 
was opposed to Pitt’s advocacy of gun-vessels for repelling the Boulogne 
flotilla. Most seamen supported St. Vincent in trusting to ships and frigates, 
though, it may be remarked, in a time of calm these might have been in- 
effective against a flotilla largely propelled by oars. In such weather con- 
ditions (admittedly exceptional) gun-vessels and gun-boats were highly 
desirable. Unfortunately, personalities so far intruded into this discussion 
as permanently to separate Pitt and St. Vincent ; but the latter, always 
hot-tempered, and his supporters were not blameless. The editor is on 
safer ground in regard to dockyard maladministration, his survey of which 
is valuable. St. Vincent’s letters on this topic reveal both his energy and 
his tendency towards extremes both in action and statement. During his 
short tour of inspection he pronounced Portsmouth bad, Plymouth so far 
worse as to require months of examination; but he styled Chatham ‘a 
viler sink of corruption than my imagination ever formed ’. These letters 
also show St. Vincent’s reasons for crushing the combination between the 
Chatham and Sheerness caulkers and those in the merchant yards in the 
Thames. Lord Barham afterwards blamed him for extensive discharges 
of skilled artificers ; but St. Vincent deemed them necessary to maintain 
discipline in the yards. Barham’s'later censures on his letting the supplies 
of timber dwindle seem to be ill founded; for St. Vincent in a time of great 
shortage strove to get supplies, even from the Adriatic. Other points of 
interest are the prevalence of discontent and disaffection in the dock- 
yards, the beginning of construction at Bombay for the Royal Navy ; also 
St. Vincent’s conviction in May 1803 that Bonaparte’s violent conduct left 
us no option between war and a slavish submission to his will. It may be 
questioned whether a reprint here of the ‘ Memoirs of the Administration 
of the Board of Admiralty under . . . St. Vincent ’ was advisable. Only one 
copy survives, viz. in the British Museum; for the Pitt administration 
suppressed these ‘ Memoirs ’, consisting mainly of a violent attack on Pitt 
and Lord Melville, parts of which can be rebutted from the evidence 
adduced at the Melville impeachment. To rescue from oblivion this lengthy 
diatribe may be desirable, but scarcely in this place apart from a critical 
examination. Its value consists solely in the appendices dealing with 
essentials of naval administration such as supplies and quality of dockyard 
timber, short lengths of cables supplied to dockyards, suggestions for 
improved financial administration, and lists of the distribution of the British 
and French fleets. J. H.R. 
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M. Germain Martin’s Histoire économique et financiére (Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit, 1927), forming the tenth volume of the handsome quarto Histoire de 
la nation frangaise, which appears under the general supervision of Gabriel 
Hanotaux, strikes a reviewer as perhaps hardly massive enough in learning 
or distinguished enough in presentation to deserve fully its place in that 
fine series. The early centuries are treated lightly : out of 645 pages no 
less than 170 pages are occupied with war and post-war economics and 
finance ; and the Revolution occurs before p. 300. This was the plan, a 
good plan in itself. But the condensed narrative contains hardly a fact, 
illustration, or apergu not already quite familiar to any one with a general 
knowledge of French economic history ; and the style smacks of the age 
of mass production. Even for the nineteenth century there is little that 
is new in detail or individual in the correlation of facts. There cannot fail 
to be much matter of interest in an account of the post-war economics and 
finance of France from the pen of so competent an observer of events as 
M. Germain Martin ; yet the really difficult questions are seldom illumi- 
nated. The treatment is rather that of the higher journalism than that of 
economics or of history. On his last page M. Martin tells us how ‘ il en 
résulte [i.e. from the workings of representative democracy] une sorte de 
médiocrité dans notre vie nationale’. One cannot help feeling that this 
alleged national defect has tainted his volume. J. H.C. 


Dr. G. H. Tupling’s study of The Economic History of Rossendale 
(Manchester: University Press, 1927) is an industrious piece of local 
history written with a proper sense of what is valuable to the general 
economic historian. It does not, however, throw much direct light on the 
leading historical controversies, since the district selected is of an excep- 
tional character. The medievalist will find a picture of forest administra- 
tion, but little else to interest him. Waste land, thinly populated and 
unsuited to arable farming, does not produce manorial history. But by 
1500 conditions prevail which suggest an evolution from manorialism. 
There are copyhold tenants holding according to the custom of the manor, 
and this custom is fully described. The origin of this custom is obscure. 
It looks as if special conditions had been evolved to suit the special circum- 
stances, and a form of tenure adopted which could be applied to all tenants, 
whether they held land granted to them out of the forest, or had been 
forced to secure good title to land on which they had encroached, or had 
been attached to one of the outlying vills where tenure had been more 
various. Certain it is that copyholds were being granted on new lands in 
the sixteenth century as the best means of spreading cultivation over the 
waste and increasing the lord’s revenue from rents. This portion of the 
story is left in darkness. The Stuarts naturally set their lawyers to work 
to make profit out of these Crown lands. The ‘enclosure movement’ 
in Rossendale took the form of a multiplication of holdings, and the only 
illegal encroachment was that of small men annexing waste. Squatters 
of this kind were not evicted ; they were made to pay. The lawyers dis- 
puted the validity of recent copyholds, saying they were assart lands, and 
compelled the tenants to compound for recognition of their titles. This 
serves as an example of the legal theory of the time, but it would not be 
safe to argue that copyholders in general fared as did those of Rossendale. 
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There is a good account of the growth of a domestic woollen industry under 
the stimulus of expanding trade in the eighteenth century. The nucleus 
was the cottage workers served by chapmen and attending the market at 
Rochdale. The district then broke loose from Rochdale, established its 
own commercial centres, and was, in the early nineteenth century, manu- 
facturing largely for the American market. T. H. M. 


The original Culloden Papers, rescued from imminent destruction and 
edited by Major Duff in 1815, have long been recognized as an important 
source for the history of Scotland, especially in the eighteenth century. 
They include the letters and papers of John Forbes, fifth of Culloden, lord 
president of the court of session, the most attractive political figure of 
his day, to whom, more than to any other individual, it was due that 
Prince Charles Edward missed his destiny in Scotland. These papers were 
also drawn upon by Hill Burton for his Lives of Lord Lovat and Duncan 
Forbes of Culloden, and later writers have had access to the collections. 
If, therefore, those now published by Mr. D. Warrand, the great-grandson 
of the original editor, as More Culloden Papers, vol. i, 1625-1704 ; vol. ii, 
1704-1725 (Inverness: Carruthers, 1923, 1925), are ‘on the whole of 
greater local than of general importance ’, their value, as the historiographer 
royal points out in his introduction, is not depreciated by this admission. 
Their publication illustrates the tendency, apparent for some time in English 
historical studies, to turn to local records in order to appreciate more fully 
the effects of the policy of the central government. As, moreover, the 
fortunes of the Forbes family were bound up with Inverness, the capital, 
in a truer sense than now, of the Highlands, the local history which these 
fruitful gleanings illustrate is truly informative. How did the Covenant, 
the Bishops’ wars, the Commonwealth and Protectorate, the Revolution, 
the Union, and the first Jacobite rising work themselves out in local is:ues ? 
These are questions to which these papers afford an answer. The sufferings 
of Inverness, for example, during this period of turmoil are vividly revealed 
by statistics. The list of losses suffered by the burgesses as a result of 
Montrose’s campaign in 1645-6 measures 27 feet 2 inches and fills thirty- 
three pages of print. Mr. Evan Barron, the editor’s collaborator, shows 
how these family records sometimes serve to correct the national historians. 
Thus Pluscardine’s rising in 1649 accounts for the execution of the marquess 
of Huntly, inadequately attributed by Andrew Lang and others to mere 
bloodthirstiness on the part of the covenanters. During the Protectorate, 
when a fort was erected at Inverness at a cost of £80,000, the garrison, 
according to the Wardlaw MS., ‘ not only civilized but enriched this place ’. 
The incidence of taxation, to take another, and little known, aspect of 
administration, is shown by the detailed stent roll of 1671. The second 
volume affords many a glimpse behind the scenes of the Revolution, the 
Union, and the ’Fifteen, and includes a full account, of some hundred 
pages, of the Malt Tax riots of 1725. For the religious, political, economic, 
and social history of the period which they cover, these volumes are 
invaluable. H. W. M. 


There are problems in our parliamentary history which will not be 
solved until we have scores of monographs on local history such as 
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Mr. W. Albery’s Parliamentary History of the ancient Borough of Horsham, 
1295-1885 (London : Longmans, 1927). The constituency with which he 
deals is not, however, one of the most interesting in pre-Reform days ; 
Horsham was a burgage borough, one of those which could be literally 
owned, and which therefore were under the absolute control of patrons, 
such as superficial historians (who find it easiest to collect or simply copy 
their ‘ information’ from propaganda literature published in support of 
reform) assume for far too great a proportion of boroughs. There are few 
fine points to be obtained from a record of the very crude transactions in 
burgage boroughs ; even so, it is good to have a case of this kind carefully 
analysed and presented. One interesting and not uncommon incident can 
be noted even at Horsham. Robert Hurst, a barrister and a native of the 
borough, who had been instrumental in its capture for the duke of Norfolk, 
was in 1812 himself returned for it by its patron: one might off-hand name 
at least a dozen small, local borough managers who finished in parliament 
or founded parliamentary families. The Reform Act of 1832 destroyed the 
direct hold which the duke of Norfolk had on Horsham, but not the influ- 
ence which his manager had obtained. His son, Robert Henry Hurst, sat 
for it 1832-41 and 1844-7, and his grandson, Robert Henry Hurst, jun., 
1865-75. Another point of much wider interest which Mr. Albery’s mono- 
graph well illustrates is that at a time when parties were already organized 
as regular teams in the house of commons, politics in such constituencies 
as Horsham still retained a strongly personal and local character. One 
wonders how it was that, say about 1850, the radicals formed a distinct 
group on the liberal side of the house, without having a proper separate 
party organization in the country; studies of various types of consti- 
tuencies would supply the answer to this and kindred questions. We cannot 
go back to the type of local history represented, e.g. by Nichols, Hutchins, 
or Lipscomb, however much we may admire them; but works such as 
Mr. Albery’s, conscientiously collecting and reproducing masses of original 
documents, would make worthy successors to them. One interesting 
document connected with Horsham which Mr. Albery has, however, over- 
looked (one can hardly assume that he considered it irrelevant to his sub- 
ject) is a letter of 1763, published in the Chatham Correspondence, wherein 
Charles, ninth Viscount Irwin, the patron of Horsham, having succeeded 
to the peerage, requested Pitt (with whom, as it appears from the letter, he 
was not personally acquainted) ‘ that you will do me the honour to name 
some friend of yours to supply my place ’ [as member for Horsham]. Had 
Mr. Albery asked himself how Robert Pratt, the nephew of Lord Camden, 
and ‘ Jemmy ’ Grenville, Pitt’s faithful adherent, came to sit for Horsham, 
he would have easily traced this correspondence, fit to relieve the perhaps 
excessively gloomy picture which he gives of Horsham’s unreformed con- 
dition and the part it played at that time in parliamentary history. 


The Mechanism of the Modern State : a treatise on the science and art of 
Government (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927) is an expansion of Sir John 
A.R. Marriott’s useful little text-book, English Political Institutions, first 
published in 1910: it describes the structure of the existing constitution 
of the United Kingdom with reference to historical origins and foreign 
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parallels and contrasts. The chapters on financial procedure and on the 
expansion of the civil service and its powers during and just after the 
war contain information not so readily accessible elsewhere, and the writer 
has collected a number of interesting quotations, but the book as a whole 
in no way supersedes the classical works of Lowell and Bryce, which are 
indeed of a different calibre. Readers should be on their guard against not 
infrequent inaccuracies, some of them rather curious: for instance, the 
famous maxim about democracies being unable to rule empires is here 
(i. 197) assigned to Pericles, of all people, instead of Cleon; while the 
Manchester school, stated (i. 302) to have been ‘dominant in English 
politics’ in 1841, is made responsible (according to the natural interpre- 
tation of i. 271) for Disraeli’s unfortunate remark about ‘ those wretched 
colonies ’, and is in compensation credited (i. 305) with Lord Durham’s 
report on Canada. It should be added that, while the later chapters seem 
to have been written in 1925, much of the earlier part has apparently 
lain untouched since 1920 or thereabouts: contemporary Italy and Russia 
are alike ignored ; there is only one passing reference to the Irish Free 
State, and the chapter on Imperial co-operation stops with 1921. 


J. R. M. B. 


Dr. E. 8S. Griffith, in the first volume of his The Modern Development 
of City Government in the United Kingdom and the United States 
(London: Milford, 1927), sets out in considerable detail the history of 
the municipal evolution of both English and American cities and proceeds 
in his second to a no less thorough analysis of their political and economic 
functions and framework. Nor are the relevant ‘ philosophical factors’ 
omitted, while twenty-five alphabetical appendices add a wealth of 
statistical information. But in spite or because of this elaborate apparatus 
of exposition the result is slightly disappointing. It is not merely that 
Dr. Griffith’s style is undistinguished, but the work, in spite of much in 
it that is interesting and provocative, has the air of having been compiled 
as a rather stupendous degree dissertation. Although the scale is larger 
and the information given much fuller, his grip of the problems at stake 
does not appear to be as firm as that of, let us say, Mr. E. D. Simon in his 
City Council from Within. This is partly because the reader gets the 
impression, perhaps wrongly, that the writer is more familiar with printed 
materials, such as Government Reports or the Proceedings of the Associa- 
tion of Municipal Corporations, than he is with the activities of town 
administration at first hand. Otherwise, surely, he would have hesitated 
to commit himself to the assertion that ‘in few British cities has an 
“ Independent ”’ much chance of election’: as a matter of fact, not only 
are numerous ‘Independents’ chosen every November, but they very often 
find themselves holding the scales in the council chamber and exercising 
the determining influence. The objections raised to Grants in Aid 
are rather pedantic and, indeed, Dr. Griffith is himself quite ready to throw 
them over on occasion, for instance when the American police system is 
in question ; he recognizes, moreover, that revolutionary changes in our 
rating system would be required before the total abolition of the system 
of percentage grants could be considered practicable. To assert that ‘ the 
experience of England should prove a warning against Grants in Aid’ is 
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really slightly ridiculous. Nor is it convincing to base an elaborate argu- 
ment against centralization on the highly questionable foundation of a 
supposed ‘ denial’ in England ‘ of the efficacy of individual selfreliance ’. 
Furthermore, any one with knowledge of borough councils in smallish 
towns will be inclined to dissent from Dr. Griffith’s suggestion that there 
is among their members no such sign of any ‘ inferiority of education’ as 
would put them ‘in the stage where central control or encouragement is 
necessary ’, as compared with more enlightened councils in larger and 
more progressive areas: it is notorious that there is a real difference 
between the two types of authority, and Dr. Griffith’s appendix of * occupa- 
tional statistics of Councillors’ is unsatisfactory just because it gives no 
figures for towns of a population of, say, 30,000 to 50,000. But although 
the conclusions put forward in this book are sometimes unlikely to meet 
with general assent, there is a great deal that is valuable in it ; in particular, 
for an English reader, the facts about American city government; and 
for these alone he should be grateful to Dr. Griffith. F. R.S. 


The Darvishes, by John P. Brown (London : Milford, 1927), is a reprint 
of a treatise which appeared in 1868, by a secretary and dragoman of the 
United States legation at Constantinople. It was translated into Urdu 
with the title Revelation of the Mysteries of the Shaikhs, which was not 
inappropriate, as it contains information about the organization and ritual 
of the Mohammedan mystical orders, obtained by personal observation 
and inquiry, to which the learned world had not previously had access. Nor 
has the work been superseded by the copious literature about the orders 
which has since appeared, such as the treatises of Rinn, Le Chatelier, and 
Depont and Coppolani in French, and of Jacob and Thorning in German. 
It well deserved reprinting, and Mr. H. A. Rose has added greatly to its 
value by his historical introduction, notes, and index. The notes consist 
largely of biographical information about the persons mentioned in the 
text, corrections or modifications of its statements, and references to 
modern authorities on the matters with which it deals. A chapter which 
had been taken bodily from Lane’s Modern Egyptians has been omitted 
on the ground that that classic is easily procurable. D. 8. M. 


Mr. W. G. Collingwood’s Northumbrian Crosses of the Pre-Norman Age 
(London: Faber & Gwyer, 1927) is much the most important contribution 
made to the study of Anglo-Saxon decoration since Professor Baldwin 
Brown’s great work ; and its scope is really wider than its title. It is an 
attempt to classify all the northern stone-crosses and similar monuments 
closely related to them (such as ‘ hog-backs ’) into groups and families, and 
to trace their connexions and developments. Incidentally the author has to 
deal with pre-Conquest history and institutions; occasionally he seems 
a little too daring in his inferences from the survival of monuments to the 
existence of unrecorded ‘ abbeys’, &c. But on the whole this work marks 
a definite step from amateur description to scientific formulation ; and 
though some of its conclusions, such as the reduction of the antiquity of 
the Bewcastle and Ruthwell crosses by at least 100 years, will not be 
accepted without controversy, it will furnish many fresh starting-points 
for investigation. Mr. Collingwood is on safe lines when he traces the 
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development of the designs on the ‘ staff-roods ’, ‘ crossed slabs ’, ‘ free 
armed heads ’, crucifixes, ‘ free wheel heads ’, and so forth, through con- 
ventionalism into sheer meaninglessness. His main distinctions between 
the original native Anglo-Saxon schools persisting into the Norman period, 
even in spite of contamination by Danish and Norse ideas and patterns in 
Yorkshire and Cumberland, will probably be taken as established. Subsidiary 
arts generally lag behind. But he seems to start too abruptly with Acca’s 
cross and the Hexham school of design. If the series is to begin with work 
of such surprising maturity, there must be something more than individual 
genius behind it; and this consideration may affect the dating of other 
important objects. There is perhaps some inconsistency about his ultimate 
judgements. Even the most famous series of crosses is to him only ‘ experi- 
mental and ingenious, sometimes pretty—fair amateurs’ work as a whole’ 
(p. 19); but it is also (p. 114) the work of ‘ a cultivated and prosperous 
period, in which the accumulated wealth and civilization of the seventh 
century was bearing fruit ’. Apart from Mr. Collingwood’s conclusions, his 
series of illustrations will be found invaluable. There are over 200 figures, 
many of them multiple ; they consist of careful and minute drawings, in 
which missing parts are indicated by dotted lines; and wherever it is 
desirable and possible, all the faces of the crosses, whole or fragmentary, 
are presented. This course, indeed, represents not exactly ‘ facts’ but the 
author’s impressions as to the significance of details which are often 
decayed, damaged, and almost destroyed ; but it is far more informative 
than photographic plates, since it records all that can be made out by a 
patient observer using different lights and angles. It may not be as effective 
artistically for the more important monuments ; but it cannot-be bettered 
for the scientific comparison of those which are less intelligible at first sight. 
It is to be hoped that similar collections may be produced for other groups ; 
and that in these, as in any reprint of this fine volume, the one thing missing 
may be introduced, namely, some indication in each figure of the size of 
the original object. In any case, Mr. Collingwood has made a great step 
forward ; and as he says, ‘ invention consists in applying known formulae 
to new uses.’ H. E. D. B. 


The Rev. F. Harrison’s The Painted Glass of York (London : Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1927) is an excellent book considered 
as an inventory and description of the stained glass in the city of York, 
the minster and the parish churches of which ‘ possess nearly two hundred 
windows that contain mediaeval glass’. In regard to the minster the 
author has had special advantages in studying the glass in the last eight 
years, during which time the windows have been repaired and, as cathedral 
librarian, he has been closely associated with the work. At the end is 
a very useful catalogue of the windows throughout the city describing the 
subjects in every light. The illustrations are the least adequate part of the 
book, those in photography being small and dark, and it is disappointing 
not to find any new details of the especially interesting older glass in the 
cathedral, particularly of the twelfth-century Jesse light which is probably 
the most remarkable fragment in Great Britain. This was taken out from 
its remote position in the clerestory, to which it appears it has been 
banished again. The wonderful grisaille lights of the Five Sisters window 
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are also only represented by a reproduction from the long-published 
drawing of John Browne, although they seem to have been entirely 
‘releaded ’, that is, examined inch by inch in a way that they can hardly 
have been since they were made nearly eight hundred years ago. The 
important question of preservation or ‘restoration’ of ancient glass 
windows (which are historical documents as well as works of art) is dis- 
cussed on p. 111. What is said may be quoted without comment in the 
hope that the reader will make up his own mind on the right side! It 
refers to the St. Cuthbert window. 

When the restoration of 1887-8 was determined upon . . . advised a replacement 
of the panels in their original order. The work involved the removal of six panels 
foreign to the subject matter of the window which are preserved in the Lady Chapel, 
the manufacture of twelve new panels to take the place of these and six others which 
are so mutilated that it was advisable to replace them by new glass containing repre- 
sentations of the scenes that would otherwise have been missing. The policy justified 
itself. The new glass can be distinguished from the old, even with the naked eye, but 
it has caused hardly any break in the general effect. It was an interesting experiment, 
that has not, however, been repeated in the work that has been proceeding on the 
Minster glass since 1920. This process is mere ‘ preservation’ of the old glass, and 
the windows are replaced exactly as they are taken out except for cleaning, filling up 
the holes with plain or coloured glass of the correct shade and releading. This method 
of preservation was approved in 1925 by experts on the treatment of old glass. 


W. R. L. 


The National Library of Wales, in collaboration with the University 
of Wales Press Board, has now issued the second volume of its Calendar of 
Deeds and Documents. In The Crosswood Deeds (Aberystwyth : 1927) the 
student of Welsh local history will find abundant material for tracing the 
fortunes of a North Cardiganshire estate during the three centuries follow- 
ing the dissolution of Strata Florida abbey, which contributed largely 
towards founding it. The property of the Vaughans of Trawscoed (now 
Crosswood)—who eventually attained to the Irish peerage of Lisburne— 
extended to the counties of Northumberland and Durham on the one 
hand, and Devon on the other, and the calendar throws some useful side- 
lights on Devon mines and Tweed fisheries. There are also features of 
more general interest. It is true that there is nothing here to compare with 
(say) the graphic picture of life during the Civil war period which we get 
from the recently calendared correspondence of the Wynns of Gwydir : 
this is almost purely a collection of land deeds, and the only light it throws 
on the Civil war is the negative evidence of a drop in the number of docu- 
ments. But the economic and social historian will find much valuable 
material. One of the most striking features is the long survival in Cardigan- 
shire of feudal dues and services and of the relics of Welsh tribal custom. 
Payments under the name of gwestfa (the duty of entertaining the prince) 
appear in 1673 and again in 1796 ; and although Commorthas were nominally 
abolished in Henry VIII’s time, we repeatedly meet them here (once 
as late as 1823) in the form of triennial money dues. Right up to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, again, lease after lease exacts froin 
the tenant (in addition to money rent) such characteristically feudal 
obligations as ‘ 2 hens and 40 eggs at Shrovetide, 6 chickens at Whitsuntide, 
2 geese at Christmas, suit at mill and a heriot of the second best beast ’. 
Labour services, to be performed either personally or by proxy, last till 
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1772. Occasionally money is stipulated for in lieu of the food rents (e. g. 
“8s. in lieu of a hog at Candlemas’, 1756), or—more rarely—of predial 
services (e. g. ‘ 7s. 6d. in lieu of duties ’, 1729) ; heriots, too, are frequently 
paid in sums of money ranging from 13s. to 40s. (the last instance—in 1793 
—is not noted in the index). References to the working of the rich mineral 
veins of North Cardiganshire become frequent at two periods: under the 
early Stuarts, when we find courtiers like Sir Francis Bacon obtaining 
mineral grants from the Crown; and again after 1750, when merchants 
from Bristol or London and experienced miners from Cornwall or Flintshire 
flock in to take leases of the ores on the Crosswood estate, at royalties 
ranging from the traditional ‘ seventh ton’ of early days to the elaborate 
sliding scales of the nineteenth century. Mr. Francis Green, the editor, 
has calendared the documents with scholarly precision and clarity, and the 
value of the work to historians (as compared with the companion volume, 
The Coleman Deeds) has been greatly enhanced by the provision of copious 
indexes. Unfortunately many of the entries in the subject index are very 
incomplete ; but errors are commendably few and trivial. A. H. D. 


The publication of the new Alumni Cantabrigienses has greatly facilitated 
the study of Cambridge college records, and hes also called attention to 
many problems of a biographical character which may be solved by 
recourse to those records. Dr. T. A. Walker, who rendered special assis- 
tance to the Venns in questions concerning early inmates of Peterhouse 
(before 1616), has sifted an immense amount of material to prepare his 
Biographical Register of Peterhouse Men, Part i, 1248-1574 (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1927). The most laborious part of his work must have 
been the examination of the Computus Rolls which begin in 1374, and of 
the Bakehouse and Buttery books which begin in 1542. These sources 
have helped him in his identifications and in settling many small points of 
chronology. His ‘ Register’ is of course by no means complete ; there is, for 
instance, no hope of constructing a complete list of scholars and sizars 
before 1542. But Dr. Walker has added materially to the catalogue of 
Peterhouse men. Two at least of the additional names are famous. He 
claims Hugh Latimer (p. 96) on the strength of Foxe’s statement that 
Latimer was at one time the pupil of Dr. John Watson, who was a fellow of 
Peterhouse in the years 1501-16, and therefore during the whole of Latimer’s 
undergraduate career. On similar evidence he claims the second earl of 
Pembroke, that notable patron of actors and poets, who is said to have 
been John Whitgift’s pupil at Peterhouse (p. 222). These are, perhaps, his 
most debatable claims. But they remind us of the fact that Peterhouse, in 
the sixteenth century, was not entirely given over to theological contro- 
versy. The tutors of Peterhouse enjoyed a high reputation as teachers; and 
Dr. Walker goes so far as to suggest that the prosperity of Peterhouse in 
Elizabethan days was largely due to the tutorial labours of Whitgift in 
the years 1555-67. Some curiosities of this ‘Register’ may be noticed, as 
specimens of the harvest reaped by Dr. Walker. Among the ‘ perendinants’ 
we find the future Cardinal Beaufort (p. 23) in 1388-9, and John Paston 
(p. 45) in or about 1440. We learn that the library still possesses three 
of the books bequeathed to it by Archbishop Whittlesea (p. 12) and the 
manuscript of the Tabulae Astronomicae of John Holbrooke, who was master 
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from 1421 to 1436 (p. 24). William Donthorn, best known as the Common 
Clerk of the city of London who compiled Liber Dunthorn, appears here as 
a fellow of Peterhouse (1455) and its chest-keeper (p. 47). We have the 
strange story of the secret marriage of John Edmunds, who was master 
1523-44 (p. 120), and of the complaisances, in matters of religion, of Andrew 
Perne, who was master 1554-89, and all the more useful as a master, so 
Dr. Walker suggests, because of his singular tolerance of the most various 
shades of religious opinion (p. 177). Although the interests of most Peter- 
house men of ability appear to have centred on theology or law, the college 
produced an eminent mathematician in Thomas Digges (p. 190) ; a physi- 
cian of notoriety in William Butler! (p. 207); Thomas Nuce, one of the 
early translators of Seneca (p. 210); Abraham Fleming, that versatile 
scholar and book-maker, who translated the Georgics and edited Holinshed 
(p. 290). H. W.C.D. 


Mr. W. McMurray, who is clerk of the two little parishes of SS. Anne 
and Agnes and St. John Zachary, has done a valuable piece of work in 
this dignified volume, The Records of two City Parishes (London : Hunter 
and Longhurst, 1925). It is true that neither parish was populous nor 
contained important institutions, with the exception of Goldsmiths’ Hall 
and the college of St. Martin le grand, which was extra-parochial. The 
author has had the happy thought of compiling the names of the principal 
residents, with their trades, from the thirteenth century to 1840. The 
localizing of trades in medieval London is well illustrated. Except for 
shops which dealt in the necessaries of life, there is a striking predominance 
of goldsmiths and followers of kindred crafts. The copious extracts from 
the registers do not mention many people of interest, and no incumbents 
were of much importance save William Bingham of St. John Zachary, the 
founder of God’s House at Cambridge in 1439, which was soon to be 
merged in King’s College. The earlier history of the parishes is compiled 
from the copious printed records of London. Mr. McMurray is on new 
ground with abundant and well-chosen extracts from the parish books, 
which unhappily in neither case are very early. While the extracts are 
often entertaining and instructive, it is a pity that the administration of 
the parish is not made clear, as might have been done by an abstract of 
a year’s account at an interval of perhaps fifty years. We should like to 
know whether, as seems likely, charities and rates were confused together, and 
how far the ‘ ancients’ drew on the latter for their annual trips, with dinner, 
to Holloway, Tottenham, and other northern suburbs. E. W. W. 


1 But this identification is not certain. See Venn, Alumni, i. 274. 
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Notices of Periodical Publications 


Tue following list covers the year 1927 with a few supplementary entries for 
past years. The arrangement follows the plan explained ante, xxxix. 483, xl. 477. We 
desire to express once more our thanks to the contributors whose generous assistance 
gives the work its value; the Spanish and Portuguese section is due to the kind help 
of Professor W. J. Entwistle and Senyor F. Soldevila. Our best thanks are again due 


to the authorities of the British Museum, Bodleian, and Cambridge University 
Libraries. 


General History and European International Relations 


Sir A. Stein, Alexander’s campaign on the Indian north-west frontier. Geographical 
Journal, 1927. 


F. Frahm, Caesar and Tacitus as sources for the old Germanic constitution. Hist. 
Vierteljahrschr., vol. xxiv. 


J. W. Jones, The early history of the Fiscus [including use of the word in later 
history]. Law quarterly rev., vol. xliii. 

P. Galtier, The actual edict of Pope Calixtus. [Tertullian in the De pudicitia was 
not thinking of an edict of Calixtus: Hippolytus gives a misleading impression of the 
edict, which was an offer of peace and pardon to heretics and schismatics.] Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés., vol. xxiii. Reply to criticism of Harnack. Ibid., vol. xxiv. 

W. Koch, The attempt of Julian the Apostate to found a pagan church. Rev. belge 
de philol. et d’hist., vol. vi. 

J. Zeiller, Suggests that Pope Zosimus thought of making the bishop of Salona his 
vicar for western Illyricum. [In imitation of the vicars for eastern Illyricum and 
Gaul.] Revue hist., vol. clv. 

W. Volker, The policy of the papacy in the institution of papal vicars in the fifth 
century. Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch., vol. xlvi. 

M. Bloch, The conquest of Roman Gaul by the Salian Franks. [The process must 
have been a long one, resembling that of Noricum by the Rugii. Clovis in overthrowing 
Syagrius completed the work of his father, Childeric.] Rev. hist., vol. cliv. 

L. Levillain, Urges that immunity under the Merovingians means exemption from 
dues and payments payable to the king. Rev. hist. de droit francais et étr., 4th ser., 
vol. vi. 


E. Schulz, The Clausula de Pippino. [Argues in favour of its genuineness.] Hist. 
Vierteljahrschr., vol. xxiv. 

M. Baudot, Defends the genuineness of the Clausula de unctione Pippini. Le 
moyen age, 2nd ser., vol. xxviii (Xxxvii). 

L. Levillain, On the authenticity of the Clausula de unctione Pippini. [The authen- 
ticity vindicated against the arguments of Max Buchner, Paderborn, 1926.] Biblio- 
théque de l’ Ecole des Chartes, vol. 1xxxviii. 

M. P. Deroux, The oblation of children and adults in the Benedictine order. [The 
oblation of children to the monastic life began to decay after the foundation of Cluny. 
At the end of the twelfth century retractation was allowed at age of discretion. Adult 
oblati undertook the manual labour of the monastery, but included also lay patrons, &e. 
They differed from conversi by not taking monastic vows.] Rev. Mabillon, vol. xvii. 

P. Petot, ‘ Servile ’ homage, and the origins of the homage of vassalage. Rev. hist. 
de droit francais et étr., 4th ser., vol. vi. 

E. Joranson, Urges that the ‘ protectorate ’ of Charlemagne over the Holy Places 
is not historic. Amer. hist. rev., vol. xxxii. 
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G. Laehr, Discusses the genuineness of Pope Stephen V’s letter to Svatopluk of 
Moravia, and the policy of the Curia to Methodius. Neues Archiv, xlvii. 

A. Fliche, Urban II and the initiation of the First Crusade. [Moved by the progress 
of the Turks the pope planned a crusade, but was surprised by the rapid spread and 
size of the movement.] Rev. dhist. de V'église de France, vol. xiii. 

B. Altaner, The development of St. Dominic’s conception of his Order. Zeitsch. 
f. Kirchengesch., vol. xlvi. 

J. G. van Dillen, The development of the giro-system in the banks of Genoa, 
Venice and Hamburg, general sketch. Tijdschr. voor gesch., vol. xlii. 

C. Johnson, Prints challenge of Lord Wells to Eustace de Renti (1384). Speculum, 
vol. ii. 

A. Tihon, The provision of benefices for poor clergy by the papal court. [See supra, 
p. 137]. Bull. de Vinst. hist. belge de Rome, vols. v and vi. 

H. Delehaye, Collective letters of indulgence [chapter iv : list of letters of fourteenth 
century]. Analecta Bollandiana, vol. xlv. 

H. G. Richardson, Cases concerning Englishmen in the medieval registers of the 
Parlement de Paris. Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser. vol. x. 

P. Aetischer, Italians (traders, bankers, politicians, travellers) in the records of 
the State Archives at Fribourg. Zeitschr. f. Schweizer. Gesch., vol. vii. 

A. Grunzweig, Prints two letters to Cosmo de’ Medici from his agents at Bruges, 
1458. Rev. belge de philol. et d’hist., vol. vi. 

J. Sanchis Sivera, D. Alfonso de Borja (Calixtus III). Bol. de la Real Acad. de la 
Hist., vol. 1xxxviii. 

C. Roth, A diplomatic incident at the papal court, 1491. [Precedence of the 
Scottish envoy over the Neapolitan.] Scott. hist. rev., vol. xxiv. 

B. Garnelo, Relations of Spain and Italy during the Middle Ages and the Renascence. 
Ciudad de Dios, vols. cxlvi-ix. > 

Mgr. A. H. L. Hensen, Prints selections from a rare German pamphlet on the entry 
of Pope Adrian VI into Rome and from the parts relating to his pontificate in Statuta 
et Novae Reformationes Urbis Romae (reprint of 1558). Meded. van het Ned. Hist. Inst. 
te Rome, vol. vii. 

Duke of Alba, Correspondence of Charles V and the governor of Milan (1540-2). 
Bol. de la Real Acad. de la Hist., vol. 1xxxviii. 

F. J. Weaver, Continues calendar of Anglo-French diplomatic relations, 1558-1603. 
Bull. Inst. Hist. Research., vol. v. 

G. J. Hoogewerff, The Dutch community in Leghorn and its church and cemetery 
(c. 1600-1773), with list of twenty-nine epitaphs. The toleration of this Protestant 
settlement dates from the time of the virtual foundation of the post by Ferdinand I of 
Tuscany ; its history throws light on the development of Dutch Mediterranean trade. 
Meded. van het Ned. Hist. Inst. te Rome, vol. vii. 

W. C. Ford, Prints [list of] French edicts on America, 1629-1789. Massachusetts 
Hist. Soc. Proc., vol. 1x. 

H. Sée, The share of the Puritans and the Jews in the creation of modern capitalism. 
Rev, hist., vol. clv. 

J. E. Elias, Continues his studies of Dutch naval history to the battle off Nieupoort, 
12 and 13 June 1653. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch. en oudheidk., 6th ser., vol. v. 

P. Geyl, The princess royal, widow of William II of Orange, and Anglo-Dutch 
relations. [In continuation of the articles on the Stuart and Orange families contributed 
by the author to Dutch and English periodicals.] De Gids, vol. xci. 

E. Laloy, Prints account by Tourville of the French expedition to Sicily in 1675. 
Rev. hist.. vol. cliv. ' 

J. Z. Kannegieter, The complicity of Amsterdam in the expeditions of Argyle and 
Monmouth. From new materials in the Amsterdam archives it appears that the 
exculpatory memorandum of the burgomasters misrepresents the facts of the departure 
of the Helderenberg, and that there was some degree of connivance at the preparations. 
Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch. en oudheidk., 6th ser., vol. v. 

Florence E. Dyer, Prints extracts from the journal of Captain John Strong, privateer 
and treasure-hunter, 1689-91 (Brit. Mus. Sloane MS. 3295). Mariner’s mirror, vol. xiii. 

J. Z. Kannegieter, Prints documents from the papers of Joannes Hudde in the 
Amsterdam archives, relating to the attitude of the city to the peace of Ryswick. 
Bijdr. en med. van het Hist. Gen., vol. xlviii. 
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H. Mercier, A Swiss attempt at mediation between France and Austria in the war of 
the Spanish Succession, 1709-10. Zeitschr. f. Schweizer. Gesch., vol. vii. 

W. T. Morgan, The help given by the North American colonists against Canada 
and Acadia in the war of the Spanish Succession. Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., 
vol. x. 

E. E. Rovillain, Shows, from the Shelburne papers in the possession of Mr. W. C. 
Clements of Ann Arbor, Michigan, the English diplomatic support of the democratic 
party of Geneva in their rising against the Francophil oligarchy, 1766-7. Zeitschr. f. 
Schweizer. Gesch., vol. vii. 

M. Strich, Prints report (1778) on Prussia from Marquess of Rosignano to king of 
Sardinia. Forschungen zur Brandenburg. u. Preuss. Gesch., vol. xxxix. 

F. C. Shattuck, Prints extracts from William Cheever’s diary, 1775-6. [Siege of 
Boston.] Massachusetts Hist. Soc. Proc., vol. 1x. 

H. Murdock, Prints letter from Rev. William Gordon to Samuel Wilson, Jamaica 
Plain, April-May, 1776. [Evacuation of Boston.] ibid. 

P. Doyon, Continues account of the partition of Poland in 1792 as seen by the 
French minister Descorches. Rev. d’hist. diplomatique, vol. xli. 

E. Fraser, Prints extracts from the journal of Commander Thomas Colby, R.N., 
1797-1815. Mariner’s mirror, vol. xiii. 

A. Auzoux, The attempts of Napoleon to relieve the French army in Egypt, 1799- 
1801. Rev. hist., vol. cliv. 

P. Marmottan, Joseph Bonaparte as French plenipotentiary in the negotiations 
at Lunéville and Amiens (1801, 1802). Rev. d’hist. diplomatique. vol. xli. 

H. Butterfield, General Andréossy as French minister at Vienna, 1806-7. Cambridge 
Hist. Journ., vol. ii. 

N. Cortese, The Neapolitan troops in the service of Napoleon. [Spain, Russia, and 
Germany.] Archivio stor. per le province napol., new ser., vol. xii. 

G. Ritter, The Freiherr vom Stein and the programme of reform of the Ancien 
Régime in France. Hist. Zeitschr., vol. exxxvii. 

G. Bonfiglioli, Life of Rubino Ventura, soldier of fortune in the service of Persia 
and Ranjit Singh (1795-1859). Nuova rivista storica, vol. xi. ‘ 

A. Pingaud, The reports of Lamartine as chargé d’affaires at Florence, 1826-8. 
[Vivid accounts of men and opinions.] Rev. d’hist. diplomatique, vol. vli. 

A. Winkler, Urges (partly against Srbik) the traditional and passive character of 
Metternich’s Swiss policy. Zeitschr. f. Schweizer. Gesch., vol. vii. 

V. Boutenko, The schemes of Napoleon III for a Franco-Russian entente in 1856. 
[Failed, as Napoleon was playing a double game, and was unable to dispense with 
English friendship. Based on diplomatic material in the archives of the former 
Russian ministry of foreign affairs.] Rev. hist., vol. clv. 

P. Silva, Napoleon III’s Italian policy. [His aim was a federation, both in view 
of French interests and of Italian particularism, of which he was convinced.] Nuova 
rivista storica, vol. xi. 

A. Pingaud, The schemes of Napoleon III for an Italian confederation. Rev. 
hist., vol. clv. 

A. Pingaud, The foreign policy of Napoleon III. Jbid., vol. clvi. 

A. Sellew Roberts, The Federal government and Confederate cotton. Amer. hist. 
rev., Vol. Xxxii. 

P. R. Frothingham, Memoir of William Wallace Crapo. [Contains reference to 
part played by this Massachusetts lawyer in history of Alabama claims.] Massachusetts 
Hist. Soc. Proc., vol. 1x, 1926-7. 

P. Battifol, Letters of Mgr. Devoucoux, bishop of Evreux, during the Vatican Council, 
1869-70. Rev. d’hist. de Véglise de France, vol. xiii. 

Count E. Corte alle Catene, Bismarck and Italy at the Congress of Berlin, 1878. 
[Based on the hitherto unpublished papers of Count Luigi Corte, the Italian repre- 
sentative at the Congress ; prints large extracts.] Hist. Vierteljahrschr., vol. xxiii. 

R. W. Seton-Watson, Prints selections from the archives of the former Russian 
Embassy in London relating to the Eastern question, August 1877 to January 1878 
[see ante, xlii. 480]. Slavonic rev., vol. vi. ; 

W. N. Medlicott, Prints memorandum of Kalnoky, 1 January 1888, on Austria- 
Hungary and the war danger of 1887. Ibid. io 
A. Popov, The Anglo-Russian agreement on the partition of China, 1899. [Utilizes 
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documents from the archives of the former Russian ministry for foreign affairs.] 
Krasniy arkhiv., vol. xxv. 

W. N. Medlicott, Lord Salisbury and Turkey. History, xii. 

R. J. Kerner, The mission of Liman von Sanders [to Constantinople]. Slavonic 
Rev. vol. vi. 

V. Popovié, The principle of nationality in modern history. Godisnjica Nikole 
Cupiéa, vol. xxxvi. 

J. W. Headlam-Morley, Treaties of guarantee. Cambridge Hist. Journ., vol. ii. 

A. Rein, The significance of overseas expansion for European international rela- 
tions. Hist. Zeitschr., vol. exxxvii. 

K. Wortmann, Ottokar Czernin (Austro-Hungarian Minister of Foreign Affairs) 
and the Western Powers in the World War. [A review of his book, ‘Im Weltkriege’, 
1919.] Hist. Vierteljahrschr., vol. xxiv. 

L. Pereira de Andrade, Scientific explorations in India (1500-78). O Instituto 
(Coimbra), vol. Ixxiv. 

K. H. Panhorst, Nikolaus Federmann and the discovery of New Granada. Iberica 
(Hamburg), vol. vii. 

E. A. Voretzsch, P. Luis Frois’ History of Japan. [Comment on the German transla- 
tion Die Geschichte Japans (1549-78) von P. Luis Frois, S.J., by Schurhammer and 
Voretzsch. Leipzig, 1926). Lusitania, vol. x. 

Miller Christy, William Haukeridge and his voyage in search of a North-West 
passage in 1625. Mariner’s mirror, vol. xiii. 

W. J. Entwistle, The Jesuit P. Godinho’s voyage from Bombay via Basra and 
Scanderoon to Portugal in 1663. Bull. of Spanish Studies, vol. iv. 

T. Morison, Francois Bernier in India. Rev. hist., vol. clvi. 

D. de Bruyne, The oldest catalogue of relics at Oviedo. Analecta Bollandiana, 
vol. xlv. 

H. Delehaye, Hagiography and archaeology : The sanctuary of the Apostles on 
the Appian Way. [Discusses, in the light of recent works, the view that the bodies of 
St. Peter and St. Paul were at one time translated to the site of the basilica of St. 
Sebastian without the walls.] bid. 

C. Brunel, A life of St. Margaret in Provencal verse. Annales du Midi, vol. xxxviii. 

M. Coens, Notes on the legend of St. Hubert. Analecta Bollandiana, vol. xlv. 

L. de Lacger, The legend and cult of St. Vincent of Saragossa. Rev. d’hist. de 
U Eglise de France, vol. xiii. 

L. Levillain, The legend of St. Trophimus of Arles. [Is not St. Serapion of 
Alexandria.}] Ibid. 

J. Duhr, The De fide of Bachiarius [was written at Rome 383-4]. Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés., vol. Xxiv. 

D. de Bruyne, Notes on St. Augustine’s letters. Jbid., vol. xxiii. 

W. R. Halliday, The Sunday Epistle and the Letter of Pope Leo. Speculum, vol. ii. 

P. Battifol, The liturgy of the consecration of bishops in its historical development. 
Rev. d hist ecclés., vol. xxiii, 4. 

W. Goetz, The influence of St. Francis of Assisi on the development of the religious 
life in the Middle Ages. Archiv f. Kulturgesch., vol. xvii. 

C. Thouzellier, The De Periculis of William de St. Amour (1255). [For the seculars 
and universities against the mendicants.] Rev. hist., vol. elvi. 

D. de Man, Allusions to Meister Eckehart in manuscripts formerly belonging to the 
Minoresses of Weesp. Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., vol. xx. 

D. de Man, An unknown Middle-Dutch translation of Johann Tauler’s sermons in 
a manuscript of c. 1500 (I G 28 in the Municipal University Library at Amsterdam). 
ng text of one sermon which corresponds with part of no. 73 in Vetter’s edition. 


D. de Man, A supposed treatise by Salome Sticken (MS. I F 29 of the Municipal 
University of Amsterdam), which is in fact a Middle Dutch translation of the Speculum 
Monachorum of Arnulf de Boeriis. Ibid. 

M. van Rhijn, The influence of Wessel Gansfort. [Survey of recent investigations 
which add to what was known of its extent.] Ibid. 

M. van Rhijn, Wessel Gansfort’s doctrine of the Holy Communion in relation to 
the previous development of dogma in the Middle Ages. Ibid. 

L. Thorndyke, Five Renaissance moralists, Gregorius Crispus, Bartholomew Fazio, 
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John Nesius, Niccold da Foligno, Oliver of Siena. [Muc! conservatism in outlook.} 
Romanic rev., vol. xviii. 


Marti de Barcelona, Fr. Pere Tomas, doctor strenuvs et invincibilis. Estudis 
Franciscans (1927). 

F. X. Mathias, Five Christmas carols from the collection of the Minoresses of 
Alspach. Arch. fiir elsdss. Kirchengesch., vol. ii. 

I. Pusino, The influence of Pico on Erasmus. Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch., vol. xlvi. 

E. Stern, Juan de Valdés and his Didlogo de doctrina cristiana and other works. 
[The Trattato . . . del beneficio di Giesu Christo crucifisso was written by a monk of a 
Benedictine monastery on Etna, Don Benedetto da Mantova.] Bull. de la Soc. de 
Uhist. du Protestantisme francais, vol. \xxvi. 

A. Renaudet. On the divergences between Juan de Valdés’ Didlogo de doctrina 
cristiana (recently published in facsimile by M. Bataillon) and Erasmus. Bull. 
hispan., vol. xxix. 

J. D. M. Cornelissen, The negotiations of the Propaganda with Thomas Erpenius 
of Leyden, and other incidents relating to the translation of the Bible into Arabic. 
Meded. van het Ned. Hist. Inst. te Rome, vol. vii. 


A. Eekhof, David Flud van Giffen, predikant and collector of manuscripts, 1653- 
1701. Tijdschr. voor gesch., vol. xlii. 

L. Knappert, The visits of the predikanten Sytse Roorda van Eysinga and Jozef 
Kam to the eastern portion of the Dutch Indies in 1821-5. Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., 
new ser., vol. xx. 


G. H. Gerould, The political motives of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s exploitation of the 
Arthurian legends. Speculum, vol. ii. 

H. E. Egerton Swann, The politics of Dante as seen in the Divine Comedy. [He 
does not refer to the Monarchia.] Church quarterly rev., vol. ev. 

D. Bigongiari, Emendations to the current text of Dante’s Monarchia. Speculum, 
vol. ii. 

A. Norsa, Machiavelli’s philosophy of history. [Cyclic. He was bent on reviving 
the spirit of antiquity.] Nuova rivista storica, vol. xi. 
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J. E. Fitzpatrick, Ballymote Castle, [Co. Sligo; a carefully compiled historical 
account]. Ibid. 

C. MeNeill, Liber Primus Kilkenniensis, with extracts and translations. bid. 

L. Gougaud, The ordo monasticus of Culross. [The work pr.nted by Marianus Brockie, 
prior of St. James at Ratisbon, in his edition of Luke Ho’stenius’ Codex Regularum 
(1759), is based upon Ricemarch’s life of St. David.] Rev. d’hist. ecclés., vol. xxiii. 4. 

A. T. Bannister, The origin and growth of the cathedral system. Church quarterly 
rev., vol. ciii. 

A. Birnie, Ridge-cultivation in Scotland. Scott. hist. rev., vol. xxiv. 


Italy 


P. 8. Leicht, The origins and development of vassalage in the Regnum Italicum. 
[The Lombard gasindi has some likeness to the Frankish vassus, with whom he gradu- 
ally became merged on the latter’s introduction by Charlemagne. The Lombard 
fidelis was a royal official, but sometimes only a subject who took the oath of allegiance. 
In the ninth century the Frankish vassus includes more and more grandees, and the 
term fidelis after 850 tends to become a synonym of eee Rendiconti d. r. Acad. 
naz. dei Lincei, cl. scienze mor., 6th ser., vol. iii. 

P.S. Leicht, A list of Latins and Germans who take an ; ath c. 840-50 in the region 
of Lucca. Archivio stor. ital., 7th ser., vol. vii [Ixxv]. 

L. Chiappelli, The process under Frankish rule toward: the ultimate formation of 
the commune. [Stresses both the fresh Germanic elements added to the population 
and the revival of the Latin element.] Ibid. 
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G. Pochettino, Traces the descendants of the Carolingian king Bernard in Italy. 
[They were counts of Parma.] Archivio stor. lombardo, vol. liv. 

A. Falce, Unpublished documents of the dukes and marquesses of Tuscany. 
Archivio stor. ital., 7th ser., vols. vii, viii (Ixxxv). 

V. Lazzarini, Prints a charter of gift by Count Naimerius Polani to the Dogaressa 
Michiel in 1155. Archivio veneto, 5th ser., vol. i. 

A. Colombo, The Hospitallers and Templars at Milan. [With calendar of documents 
to 1331, and list of Preceptors to 1504.] Archivio stor. lombardo, vol. liii. 

H. Zatschek, On Petrus Diaconus. Neues Archiv, vol. xlvii. 

G. Marchetti Longhi, Prints fourteen documents (1162-1269) relative to the family 
of Monte Longo. Memorie stor. forogiuliesi, vol. xx. 

C. Rivera, The annexation of the Abruzzi to the kingdom of Sicily. [The conquest 
took place from 1140 to 1153, and was recognized by the papacy in 1156.) Archivio 
stor. ital., ser. vii, vol. vi (Ixxxiv). 

P. Paschini, The medieval Alpine routes from Friuli. Memorie stor. forogiuliesi, 
vol. xx. 

G. Ermini, The intervention of the papacy in the nomination of podestas and con- 
firmation of statutes in the communes of the Papal State, 1200-1356. Archiviodella Soc. 
romana di storia pat., vol. xlix. 

G. Magnanti, The growth of the Venetian senate and its accretion of powers up 
to 1350. [Created early in the thirteenth century, it became the ruling body in the 
State.] Archivio veneto, 5th ser., vol. i. 

P. S. Leicht, Prints statute of Patriarch Bertold.of Aquileia against heretics 
(1219 2). Memorie stor. forogiuliesi, vol. xx. 

G. Biscaro, The imprisonment at Oderzo of Zilia, second wife, and Cunizza, sister, of 
Ezzelin III da Romano. Archivio veneto, 5th ser., vol. ii. 

—— The beginnings of the Franciscan convent in Treviso. [Prints communal 
statute of 1231.] Jbid., vol. i. 

R. Brenzoni, Thirteenth-century regulations of ordeal by battle at Verona. 
{Obsolete after 1300. Venice began to suppress private duelling in the sixteenth 
century.] Jbid., vol. ii. 

J.C. de Haan, The sect of the Apostolici. [Two articles giving a general account 
from printed sources.] Tijdschr. voor gesch., vol. xlii. 

P. Paschini, Raimondo della Torre, patriarch of Aquileia, 1274-99. [Conclusion. 
Internal government and itinerary.] Memorie stor. forogiuliesi, vol. xxi. 

—— Pietro Gera, patriarch of Aquileia, 1299-1301. [Papal official and nominee. ] 
Ibid. 

—— The fiefs called habitantiae held of the patriarch of Aquileia. Jbid., 
vol. xxii. 

P. Sella, General legislation for the provinces forming the States of the Church before 
the constitutions of Cardinal Albornoz. [Numerous but fragmentary remnants.] 
Archivio stor. ital., 7th ser., vol. viii (anno lxxxv). 

G. Masi, The origin of the names Bianchi and Neri. Studii medioevali, 1927. 

—— The origins of the parties Bianchi and Neri. Giornale dantesco, vol. xxx. 

B. Barbadoro, The administration of the communal property of Florence till 1350. 
(Consisted of confiscated lands, the walls, waters, &c.] Archivio stor. ital., 7th ser., 
vol. viii (anno Ixxxv). 

G. Biscaro, The relations of Pope Clement VI with Luchino and Giovanni Visconti, 
1342-6. Archivio stor. lombardo, vol. liv. 

G. Falco, Concludes study of the communes of the Campagna and the Marittima. 
[Fourteenth century. Decline of autonomy.] Archivio della Soc. romana di storia pat., 
vol. xlix. 

G. Pardi, Life of the Blessed Giovanni Columbini of Siena, founder of the Gesuati 
(0b. 1367). Nuova rivista storica, vol. xi. 

G. Fazolo, Biography of Domenico di Benintendi, Florentine military engineer. 
{Employed by Visconti, &c. ; died 1409. Prints documents.] Archivio veneto, 5th ser., 
vol. i. 

G. Pardi, Urges that the population of the ‘ district ’ of Rome c. 1423 did not exceed 
175,000. Archivio della Soc. romana di storia pat., vol. xlix. 

A. da Mosto, Life and ancestry of Alvise da Mosto (not Cadamosto), discoverer of 
Cape Verde Islands. [Prints sixty documents.] Archivio veneto, 5th ser., vol. ii. 
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P. Paschini, The abbey of Rosazzo in the fifteenth century. [Jn commendam.] 
Memorie stor. forogiuliesi, vol. xxi. 

P. Paschini, The abbey of Rosazzo, 1501-50. Ibid., xxii. 

M. I. Leicht, Prints Perossino dalla Rotonda’s poem on the Venetian victory at 
Frivoli, 1514. Ibid. 


A. Battistella, Continues description of Udine in the sixteenth century. [Ecclesi- 
astical and socia].] Jbid., vol. xx. 

P. Paschini, Two episodes in the counter-reformation. [The heresy of Andrea 
Zartani (Centano), bishop of Limasol, mentioned by Cellini.] Archivio della Soc. 
romana di storia pat., vol. xlix. 

M. Bendiscioli, The beginnings of the conflict of jurisdiction between Archbishop 
Carlo Borromeo and the Milanese Senate (1566-8). Archivio stor. lombardo, vol. liii. 

R. de Mattei, The Monarchia di Spagna of Campanella as printed is largely 
plagiarized from Botero’s Ragione di Stato ; but manuscripts exist without the Boterian 
interpolations. Rendiconti d. r. Acad. naz. dei Lincei, Scienze Morali, 6th ser., vol. iii. 

C. Morandi, A polemic with Italian nationalistic tendencies in 1640-1. 
rivista storica, vol. xi. 

P. Pieri, The kingdom of Naples under the Bourbon restoration of 1799 to 1806. 
Archivio stor. per le province napol., new ser., anno Xii. 

The attempts of the Neapolitan government to recover Malta for the king- 


dom of Sicily after its capture from the French in 1800. Archivio stor. ital., 7th ser., 
vol. vii (Ixxxv). 


Nuova 


A. Pingaud, Lombardy in 1814. [An oppressive army of,occupation and a policy 
of absorption in Austria speedily rendered the renewed Ausfrian rule disliked.] Rev. 
hist. diplomatique, vol. xli. 

G. Falco, Life of Carlo Pisacane. Rivista stor. ital., anno xliv. 

A. De Rubertis, The controversy over possessions in Lunigiana between Sardinia 
and Tuscany in 1847-8. [Prints four dispatches of Gioberti and Montanelli.] Archivio 
stor. ital., 7th ser., vol. viii (anno 1xxxv). 

E. Loevinson, Prints documents of the monastery of S. Cecilia in Trastevere. 
Archivio della Soc. romana di storia pat., vol. xlix. ; 


H. H. Thornton, The authorship of the poems ascribed to Frederick II and his 
sons. Speculum, vol. ii. 


F. P. Luiso, A contemporary namesake of the Lucchese poet Bonagiunta Orbiccinai. 
Archivio stor. ital., 7th ser., vol. viii (anno lxxxv). 

P. S. Leicht, Education in medieval Friuli. Memorie stor. forogiuliesi, vol. xxi. 

A. Battistella, Prints inventory of the goods of Giovanni di Amaro, schoolmaster 
at Cividale, ob. 1429. [Interesting list of 109 books.] Ibid. 

P. Guerrini, Prints diploma of Doctor of Arts in University of Ferrara in 1448. 
Archivio stor. lombardo, anno liii. 

E. Rota, Manzoni and Jansenism (completed). [His leanings towards it were the 
result of personal experiences.] Nuova rivista storica, vol. xi. 


Netherlands and Belgium 


R. Hapke, The influence of internal geographical conditions on the economic 
development of Holland to the seventeenth century, which the author holds to be the 
decisive factor, relegating its external relationstoa subsidiary place. [ArticleinGerman.] 
Verslag van de algem. vergad. van het Hist. Gen., 1926. 

P. Rolland, The origin of the Flemish castellans [as judicial officers]. Rev. belyge 
de phil. et dhist., vol. vi. 

W. G. Feith and S. W. A. Drossaers, Print fifteen charters of the years 1215-97, 
mainly from the archives of the monastic houses of Delft and Delfland. Bijdr. en med. 
van het Hist. Gen., vol. xlviii. 

F. Callaey, Illustrations of social life in Belgium derived from French-Flemish 
conversation manuals of the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries. Bull. de V'inst. hist. 
belge de Rome, vol. v. 

Lambert li Beges and the Béguines. Rev. d’hist. ecclés., vol. xxiii. 
J. van Mierlo, jun., The Béguines and Lambert li Beges. Ibid. : 

A. Hyma, Prints ‘ Scriptum pro quodam inordinate gradus ecclesiasticos et praedi- 
cationis officium affectante’ by Gerard Zerbolt of Zutphen, from the MS. Cent. Il, 
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no. 10 of the Stadtbibliothek at Nuremberg. Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., 
vol. xx. 


H. Nelis, Cancelled documents of the Burgundian chancery. Rev. belge de phil. 
et @hist., vol. vi. 


D. T. Enklaar, Prints documents relating to the Utrecht mint, 1460-95. Bijd. en 
med. van het Hist. Gen., vol. xviii. 


M. van Rhijn, Engelbert of Leyden (c. 1420-c. 1503). Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., 
new ser., vol. xx. 

E. Wiersum and A. le Cosquino de Bussy, Print from copies formerly belonging to 
the Arnhem commandery reports of the visitations of the Hospitallers’ houses in the 
northern Netherlands, 1495, 1540, 1594. Besides the real property the visitations of 
1495 and 1594 deal with movable property and the latter with the ‘ mores’ of the 
members. It gives also interesting particulars of the attempt to obtain the protection 
of the Dutch republic for the Order as a body devoted to the defence of Christendom 
as a whole, irrespective of confessional divisions. Bijdr. en med. van het Hist. Gen., 
vol. xlviii. 

J. C. van Slee, Wendelmoet Claesdochter of Monnikendam, the first woman 
protestant martyr in Holland, 1527. Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., vol. xx. 

J. Lindeboom, Reprints with introduction and facsimile of title-page the rare 
Oraison au Seigneur of 1564, which he is disposed to attribute to Guy de Brés. Ibid. 

J. Loosjes, Christianus Sinapius Venlo, Calvinist minister, c. 1535-95 or 1610. Ibid. 

H. Hettema, The route of William the Silent in 1572, with maps. Bijdr. voor 
vaderl. gesch. en oudheidk., 6th ser., vol. v. 

J. A. G. C. Trosée, The originals of the Union of Utrecht. In two elaborate articles, 
with facsimiles, the author discusses the discrepancies between the versions, concluding 
that the manuscript in the archives at The Hague was the document first put before 
the deputies for signature, and that a second original with the later adhesions has been 
lost. Ibid. 

A. Hallema, Prints Jan van Hout’s reports on the Amsterdam house of correction 
for men, 1597-8. Bijdr. en med. van het Hist. Gen., vol. xlviii. 

A. Pasture, The reform of the secular chapters in the provinces of Malines and 
Cambrai (1596-1633). Buil. del’ Inst. hist. belge de Rome, vols. v and vi. 

F. Claeys-Bouuaert, A visitation of the Jesuit houses in Belgium in 1603-4, with 
the detailed reports of the visitors. IJbid., vol. vii. 

J. Cuvelier, The secret correspondence of the Infanta Isabella (1621-33). Jbid., 
vol. vi. 

H. W. Aeckerle, Prints from the Royal Archives in Florence lists of current prices 
of commodities on the Amsterdam exchange, 1624-6. Econ.-hist. jaarboek, vol. xiii. 

M. Vaes, The journal of Jean Brueghel II. Bull. del’ Inst. hist. belge de Rome, vol. vi. 

N. W. Posthumus, The speculation in tulips in the years 1636—7 (continuation). 
Prints a number of notarial documents. Econ.-hist. jaarboek, vol. xiii. 

F. Claeys-Bouuaert, Opposition of some Belgian bishops to the bull In Eminenti 
(6 March 1642). [Urban VIII’s bull against Jansen’s Augustinus led to opposition 
which ended in 1653.] Rev. d’hist. ecclés., vol. xxiii. 

F. W. Stapel, Prints memorandum of Johannes Hudde on the finances of the Dutch 
East India Company in 1686. Econ.-hist. jaarboek, vol. xiii. 

J. Z. Kannegieter, The economies in the municipal expenditure of Amsterdam 
effected by Joannes Hudde in 1693. Tijdschr. voor gesch., vol. xlii. 

A. Haga, Prints the autobiographical memoirs of the ‘ patriot’ H. T. Ament 
(1768-1839) from his birth to c. 1787. Bijdr. en med. van het Hist. Gen., vol. xlviii. 


Russia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, &c. 


Z. Wojciechowski, The political régime of the Polish lands before the Piasts. 
Pamietnik historycznoprawny, vol. iv. 

F. Balodis, The culture of the Golden Horde in the light of new excavations. 
[Brief survey of the results of the author’s excavations 1919-22, with excellent biblio- 
graphical notes.] Zeitschr. fiir slavische Philol., vol. iv. 

A. Bruce Boswell, The Kipchak Turks. Slavonic rev., vol. vi. 


8. Zajaczkowski, The Polish-Lithuanian alliance of 1325. Kwartalnik historyczny, 
vol. xl. 
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H. Cosack, Concludes relations of Livonia and Russia in the time of Grand-Master 
Johann Freitag. Hansische Geschichtsblatter, vol. xxxii. 

N. Brian Chaninov, Relations between Russia and the Western Church during the 
Middle Ages. Rev. des questions hist., vol. lv. 

A. D. Sedelnikov, Vasili Kalika, archbishop of Novgorod, in history and in legend. 
Rev. des Etudes slaves, vol. vii. 

A. Ivié, Thefourthcentenary of Tsar Ivan the Terrible (1527-1927). Bratstvo, vol. xxi. 

P. Panaitescu, Prince Dmitri Cantemir and Peter the Great. Rev. des Etudes 
slaves, vol. vi. 

O. Baranovich, The great landowners of Southern Volhynia in the eighteenth 
century. Studii z istorii Ukraini, vol. i. 

G. Vernadsky, The Rosicrucians in eighteenth-century Russia. [A valuable biblio- 
graphical study.] Zeitschr. fiir slavische Philol., vol. iv. 

O. F. Battaglia, Prints two documents from Vienna archives showing Maria 
Theresa’s genuine reluctance to agree to the first partition of Poland. Kwartalnik 
historyczny, vol. xl. 

A. N. Makarov, On the history of Speranski’s administrative reforms. [An im- 
portant article dealing in detail with Speranski’s draft proposals for a Cabinet.] Jahrb. 
fiir Kultur und Gesch. der Slaven, new ser., vol. iii. 

P. Sadikov, Prints letter of de Lesseps, French agent at St. Petersburg, on the 
Russian ministers, 1801-2. Krasniy arkhiv, vol. xx. 

G. Vernadsky, Alexander I and the Slav question, 1801-12. [Deals mainly with 
the Southern Slavs.] Rev. des Etudes slaves, vol. vii. 

M. Rozhkov, The Prokhorovsk cotton mill, 1799-1840. [Largely based upon 
unpublished material.] Istorik Marksist, vol. vi. 

A. V. Predtechensky, Prints eight extracts from letterf exchanged between 0. P. 
Kozodavlev and D. P. Runich, 1813-16, concerning perlustration of private corre- 
spondence. Krasniy arkhiv, vol. xxv. 

A. Prazak, Czechs and Slovaks after the revolution of 1848. (Cf. ante, vol. xlii. 
492.] Slavonic rev., vol. vi. 

A. Popov, Russian diplomacy in regard to China, 1 9. [Utilizes documents 
from the archives of the former Russian ministry for foreign affairs.] Krasniy arkhiv, 
vol. xxi. 

V. Kaminsky, The 1861 reforms in Podolia. Studii z é. 7 Ukraini, vol. i. 

M. N. Pokrovsky, Prints forty-five letters from and to Nicholas II and the dowager 
empress, May 1905-November 1906. Krasniy arkhiv, vol. jcxii. 

J. Ancel, Biilow and the Austro-Russian crisis of 1908-f;. Rev. hist., vol. clvii. 

V. Semennikov, Prints two reports of Kokovtsov to Nicholas II, December 1912 
and January 1913, dealing with Bulgarian request for ass. itance in retention of the 
1910 conscript class. Krasniy arkhiv, vol. xxv. 

8. G. Tomsinsky, The character of the Pugachevshchina’ Istorik Marksist, vol. vi. 

E. Shmurlo, From Krizkanich to the Slavophils. [An ljistorical survey.] Slavonic 
rev., Vol. vi. 


V. Valdenberg, A comparison between the political ‘ideas of Krizhanich and 
Pososhkov. Slavia, vol. v. 

B. Nolde, Reflections on the political development of Russia. Le monde slave, 1927. 

F. Epstein, Bibliography of historical article in Severnaya Aziya. [A Moscow 
periodical dealing with the Ural region and Siberia, appearing since 1925.] Jahrb. 
fiir Kultur und Gesch. der Slaven, new ser., vol. iii. 

G. Gautier, Russian historical work published between 1917 and 1927. [Invaluable 
bibliographical material.] Rev. hist., vol. elvii. 


O. F. Battaglia, Polish historical work in 1925 and 1926. Jahrb. fiir Kultur und 
Gesch. der Slaven, new ser., vol. iii. 


E. Lo Gatto, Slavonic studies in Italy. Slavonic rev., vol. vi. 


South-eastern Europe and Hungary 


Sp. Lampros, Review of Greek History. [From the entry of the Dorians into the 


Peloponnese to the accession of King Constantine in 1913.] Néos ‘EAqvopvjpwv, 
vol. xxi.! 


* This valuable publication has now come to an end. 
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P. Maas, Discusses the non-appearance in the poems of Nonnus of verses in which 
a single word runs from the second element to the caesura ; i.e. verses beginning with 
such a phrase as tov 8 draperBopuevos are not found. Byzant. Zeitschr., vol. xxvii. 

W. Ensslin, The history of the foundation of Dara-Anastasiopolis. Byzant.- 
neugriechische Jahrbiicher, vol. v. 

K. Kumaniecki, Tabulates the prose rhythms of Procopius, and uses them as 
evidence of the genuineness of the Anecdota. Byzant. Zeitschr., vol. xxvii. 

Joh. Sykoutres, Gives notes on the text of Procopius’ Anecdota. Ibid. 

E. Gernousov, Discusses the historical value of the Church History of Evagrios. 
Ibid. 

V. BeSevliev, Gives a note on the Chronographia of Theophanes, emending the 
passage on pp. 357, 27 to 358, 2 in de Boor’s edition. bid. 

C. Bauer, O. S. B., Discusses the sources of the Lives of St. John Chrysostom 
attributed to the Patriarch George of Alexandria (about A. p. 620-30). He concludes 
that the real author was a ‘ rémisch’ gesinnte ecclesiastic, writing somewhere between 
a. D. 680 and 725, and probably living in Rome or in Southern Italy. bid. 

Gr. Peradsé, The literary activity of Georgian monks at the monastery of Iviron, 
Mount Athos. [The translations made by St. Euthymius, ob. 1028, and by St. George 
Mthatzmindeli, d. 1065.] Rev. d’hist. ecclés., vol. xxiii. 

G. Ostrogorsky, The Byzantine system of taxation. [The village proprietors formed 
a mutually responsible community for taxing purposes.] Vierteljahrschrift f. Sozial- 
u. Wirtschaftsgeschichte, vol. xx. 

P. Skok, How the Byzantine writers spell Slav names. Starohrvatska Prosvjeta, 
vol. i. 

P. I. Koukoules, About some Byzantine garments. ‘Era:peias Bulavti- 
vav Lrovdav, vol. iv. 

K. Duobouniotes, The unpublished catechetical discourses of the metropolitan of 
Athens, Michael Akominatos. [Describe the poverty, mortality, piracy, and high 
taxation of twelfth-century Athens.] Néos ‘EAAnvoprijpwvr, vol. xxi. 

M. Kos, Diplomatic study of the treaties between Ragusa and Serbia up to the 
middle of the thirteenth century. ‘ Glas’ of the Roy. Serbian Acad., vol. exxiii. 

J. Moravesik, Identifies the author of the fourteenth-century legend of the emperor 
John Dukas Vatatses, ‘the Merciful’, as George of Pelagonia. Byzant. Zeitschrift, 
vol. xxvii. 

Camille Enlart, Two French inscriptions found in Cyprus. [Epitaphs of Jacques 
Dapel, 1294, and of a son of ‘ Sire George ’, 1297.] Syria, vol. viii. 

G. L. Bratianu, Contributions to the history of Cetatea-Alba (Akkerman) in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Acad. Roumaine, Bull. de la Section hist., vol. xiii. 

G. Soteriou, Byzantine monuments of Thessaly of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. *Ezernpis ‘Erapeias Bulavrwav vol. iv. 

G. E. Tipaldos, The Frankish coats of arms of Chalkis. Ibid. 

A. Rubié y Lluch, Documents from the Venetian archives. [Relating to the 
Catalans in Greece.] Néos ‘EAAnvoprijpwvr, vol. xxi. 

M. Vasié, The Serbian Archbishop Danilo II (1324-37) as an artist. Prilozi za 
knjeZevnost, jezik, istoriu i folklor, vol. vi. 

G. Soteriou, The Castle of Rogous. [Between Preveza and Joannina, often men- 
tioned in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.] *H7eipwrixa Xpovxd, vol. ii. 

F. Sidié, The battle of Kossovo. Starohrvatska Prosvjeta, vol. i. 

M. Lascaris, Joachim, Metropolitan of Moldavia, and the relations of the Moldave 
Church with the Patriarchate of Peé and the Archbishopric of Achris in the fifteenth 
century. Acad. Roumaine, Bull. de la Section hist., vol. xiii. 

N. Jorga, A neglected source for the capture of Constantinople. [A Roumanian 
manuscript.] Ibid. 

R. Rosetti, Stephen the Great of Moldavia and the Turkish invasion. Slavonic 
rev., Vol. vi. 

F. Murati, Hunyadi and the siege of Belgrade by Mohammed II in 1456. ’Ezernpis 
'Eraipeias Bulavrwiv Trovddav, vol. iv. 

F. Sisié, The election of Ferdinand of Habsburg as king of Croatia, 1526. Starohr- 
vatska Prosvjeta, vol. i. 

H. Petri, The attempt of Heraklides, prince of Moldavia, to introduce the 
Reformation into Moldavia. Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch., vol. xlvi. 
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M. Vlajinac, From the travels of Hans Dernschwarm (1535-55). Bratstvo, vol. xxi. 
L. Philippou, The Turkish expedition for the capture of Cyprus (1570). [Greek 
Ki 


translation of Karatselepizate Abdul Aziz’ Turkish ac t.] 
vol. v. 


praxa Xpovxd, 


N. Radojéié, On the Chronicles of Count George Brankovié, 1645-1711. Prilozi 
za knjezevnost, jezik, istoriu i folklor, vol. v. 

T. Gjorgjevié, The population of Serbia after the ‘Great Migration’ (1690), 
Godisnjica Nikole Cupica, vol. xxxvi. 

Sp. Lampros, Notes about the Venetian rule in the Peloponnese. [Conclusion.] Néos 
vol. xxi. 

J.C. Filitti, Note on the Vogoridi. [The family which produced a prince of Samos, 
a regent of Moldavia, and a governor-general of Eastern Roumelia.] Rev. hist. du 
Sud-Est européen, vol. iv. 


N. Radojéié, The historian Jovan Raji¢, 1726-1801. Godisnjica Nikole Cupiéa, 
vol. xxxvi. 


G. Vauthier, Démétrius Comnéne (1749-1821). [Self-styled descendant of the 
emperors of Trebizond.] L’Acropole, vol. ii. 

S. Tomié, Smail Aga Cengié, 1778-1840. Godisnjica Nikole Cupiéa, vol. xxxvi. 

N. Jorga, The origins of the idea of independence among the Balkan peoples. 
[Examines the impact in the nineteenth century of the western ideas of the State and 
national independence upon the medieval character of the Ottoman Empire.] Le monde 
slave, 1927. 

D. M. Sarrou, Letters relating to the struggles of Souli and Parga. ’Hzetpwrixa 
Xpovxa, vol. ii. 

P. I. Koukoules, The schools of Kynouria in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
*AOnva, vol. xxxix. 

E. M. Earle, American interest in the Greek cause, p821-7. Amer. hist. rev., 
vol. xxxiii. 


Early American policy concerning Ottoman minorities. Political science 
quarterly, vol. xlii. 

D. G. Kampouroglous, The disinterestedness of Niketarés. [An episode of 1822. 
TIpaxrixa rijs *Axadnpias (1927). 

K. Amantos, New documents about Rhegas of Velestino. Jbid. 
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CORRIGENDA FOR THE APRIL NUMBER 


p- 263. The reviewer of the Calendar of Venetian State Papers, to avoid misappre- 
hension, wishes to say that he meant that the identification of Bosvile is a more 
difficult task for the student using the Calendar, and did not intend to imply that 
the editor had been unable to identify him. 

p. 286, last four lines. Correspondents have kindly pointed out that the text of the 
Life of Gregory the Great, written by a monk of Whitby in the early years of the 
eighth century, to the value of which Dr. Paul Ewald was the first to draw attention 
in a dissertation published in 1886, was printed in full in 1904 from the manuscript 
in the library of the monastery of St. Gall, with an introd cee by the Right Rev. 
Dom (now H.E. Cardinal) Gasquet. We are glad to direct ¢ a readers to this edition. 
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